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Wf.  propose  to  discuss  the  books  and 
papers  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article,  in  so  far  as  they  throw  fresh  light 
on  the  probable  length  of  time  during 
.  which  the  solar  system  may  be  supposed 
to  have  existed.  It  is  but  in  recent 
times  that  any  materials  have  been 
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amassed  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  geology  hardly  existed  as  a  science  ; 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  the  world 
would  have  been  unhesitatingly  answered 
by  the  assertion,  that  the  earth  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  six  days,  4004  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Though  further  re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  the  sacred  text 
bears  no  such  interpretation,  those  copies 
of  the  .Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  enriched  with  notes  and  mar¬ 
ginal  references,  still  keep  up  the  formal 
assertion. 

.A  story  is  told  in  Brydone’s  ‘  Tour  in 
Sicily  ’  which  will  serve  to  recall  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
chronology  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  Canonico  Recupero,  a  Sicilian 
priest,  w’as  Brydone’s  guide  when  he 
explored  Mount  Etna.  Recupero  (who 
afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
mountain)  told  the  traveller  that  he  had 
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lieen  vastly  embarrassed  by  the  discovery 
that  many  strata  of  lava,  each  covered 
deeply  with  earth,  overlaid  each  other 
on  the  mountain-side.  ‘  Moses,’  said  he, 

‘  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  me,  for 
I  have  not  the  conscience  to  make  the 
mountain  so  'young  as  that  prophet 
makes  the  world.’  ‘  The  Bi-shop,’  adds 
IJrydone,  ‘  who  is  strenuously  orthodox 
— for  it  is  an  excellent  see — has  warned 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  not  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  better  historian  than  Moses.’ 

The  worthy  Bishop  of  Catania  was 
not  alone  in  his  views.  Nearer  home  it 
was  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
chronology  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
the  Mosaic  account  was  a  grave  impiety. 
The  poet  Cowper,  mildest  of  men,  be¬ 
came  fiercely  satirical  under  the  provo¬ 
cation  of  geology.  Though  few  people 
read  *  'I'he  Task  ’  nowadays,  the  lines 
will  no  doubt  be  remembered, 

*  Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register  by  which  we  learn 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.' 

Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  considered 
impious  to  try  and  ‘  extract  a  register  ’ 
from  the  earth.  Those  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  be  afraid  that  the  Mosaic 
record  would  be  discredited  have  long 
since  laid  aside  their  fears.  It  has  been 
found  that,  far  front  being  upset  by 
scientific  inquiry,  the  Bible  account  of 
the  Creation  accords  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  with  modern  discoveries ;  and 
long  before  Max  Muller  put  the  feeling 
into  words,  it  was  felt  that  only  ‘  by 
treating  our  own  sacred  books  w'ith 
neither  more  nor  less  mercy  than  the 
sacred  books  of  other  nations,  they 
could  retain  their  position  and  influence.’ 

When  once  the  plunge  was  made,  it 
was  soon  found,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
oracle,  but  in  the  interpretation  ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  in  how  many  and 
unexpected  directions  the  testimony  of 
Moses  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
criticism,  not  always  friendly,  w’hich  it 
has  received.  Of  course,  when  the 
anciently-accepted  date  of  the  Creation 
w’as  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  chronol¬ 
ogy  was,  as  it  w’ere,  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
philosophers  from ‘allowing  the  freest 


scope  to  their  imagination.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  six  thousand  years  formerly 
assigned  as  the  age  of  created  matter 
W’as  too  small,  the  reaction  of  opinion 
claimed  for  it  an  antiquity  which  work¬ 
ers  in  other  branches  of  physics  feel  it 
impossible  to  concede  ;  and  at  the  [)res- 
ent  moment  there  is  among  scientific 
men  a  revolt  against  the  extreme  views 
of  the  geologists.  The  latter  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  creation  in  six  solar 
days  was  demonstrably  untrue,  not  be¬ 
cause  (»od  could  not  create  the  world  at 
a  stroke,  but  because  the  world  bears 
ample  evidence  that  He  did  not  so  exer¬ 
cise  His  power.  It  was  inconsistent 
alike  with  reasoning  from  probability  or 
the  investigation  of  facts.  In  all  the 
operations  of  Nature  as  they  unfolded 
themselves  before  our  eyes  Cod  worked 
by  law — by  the  process  of  slow  develop¬ 
ment — by  means  beautifully  simple,  and 
involving  no  violence  and  no  haste,  yet 
irresistible.  There  was  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  causes  had  been  at 
work  for  thousands — perhaps  millions — 
of  years  before  the  date  of  the  supposed 
miracle.  Beginning  from  the  present 
age,  the  time  was  calculated  that  each 
development  would  recpiire,  till  the  unit¬ 
ed  ages  of  all  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  years. 

Modern  English  geology  holds  that 
all  geological  changes  have  been  effected 
by  agents  now  in  operation,  and  that 
those  agents  have  been  working  silently 
at  the  same  rate  in  all  past  time ;  that 
the  great  changes  of  the  earth’s  crust 
were  produced,  not  by  great  convulsions 
and  cataclysms  of  Nature,  but  by  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  rain,  snow,  frost, 
ice,  and  chemical  action.  It  teaches 
that  the  rocky  face  of  our  globe  has 
been  carved  into  hill  and  dale,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  worn  down  to  the  sea-level,  not 
only  once  or  twice,  but  many  times  over 
during  past  ages :  that  the  principal 
strata  of  the  rocks — hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  of  feet  thick — have  been 
formed  on  ocean-floor-beds  by  the  slow 
decay  of  marine  creatures  and  matter 
held  in  solution  by  the  waves :  that 
every  part  of  the  earth  has  been  many 
times  submerged,  and  has  again  been 
lifted  into  the  air.  This  slow  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  ground  is  an  axi¬ 
om  of  the  (geological  creed.  We  arc 
told  that  it  is  now  going  on,  and  that 
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there  are  large  areas  of  subsidence  and 
of  elevation  on  the  surface  ot  the  globe. 
But  when  we  consider  the  slow  rate  at 
which  that  oscillation  is  now  proceeding, 
and  argue  back  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  we  are  landed  in  conclusions 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
geological  changes  which  the  opponents 
of  the  theory  declare  to  be  absolutely 
inadmissible. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor  Tair, 
and  Mr.  Croll  argue  the  question  as  one 
of  geological  dynamics.  They  find 
reason,  in  recent  discoveries  of  science, 
to  assert  that  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
from  their  j)hysical  condition,  cannot 
|)OssibIy  have  existed  for  the  enormous 
length  of  time  supposed.  Playfair,  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  Uniformi- 
tarian  school  of  geology,  declares  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  the  existing  order  of 
things  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  a 
beginning  or  of  an  end.  ‘  In  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,’  he  says,  ‘  where  geometry 
has  carried  the  eye  so  far  both  into  the 
future  and  the  past,  we  discover  no 
mark  e'ther  of  the  commencement  or 
the  termination  of  the  present  order. 
The  author  of  Nature  has  not  given  laws 
to  the  Universe,  which,  like  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  men,  carry  in  themselves  the 
elements  of  their  own  destruction.’  This 
was  a  lK)ld  assertion  :  it  was  adopted 
with  very  little  limitation  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  the  later  geologists — his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  contemporaries.  Indeed,  if 
they  admitted  any  limitations  at  all,  they 
placed  the  origin  of  the  world  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago  that 
the  figures  convey  no  practical  idea  to 
the  mind,  and  amount  in  effect  almost  to 
what  a  distinguished  geologist  calls 
‘  eternity  (i  parie  ante.' 

'I'he  principal  grounds  upon  which 
scientific  opinion  has  recently  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  limited  i>eriods  for  the 
duration  of  the  solar  system  are  based, 
first,  on  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  cool¬ 
ing — if  not  rapidly — at  such  a  rate  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  it  should  have 
existed  for  very  many  millions  of  years ; 
secondly,  because  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  e!>rth  is  not  now'  rotating 
on  her  axis  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
former  ages,  and  that,  as  her  shape 
would  have  been  different  if,  at  the  time 
she  was  in  a  molten  state,  she  had  been 
rotating  more  rapidly  than  now,  she  has 


not  been  rotating  so  long  as  has  been 
supposed ;  thirdly,  because  the  sun  is 
parting  with  caloric  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
make  it  1  ertain  that  he  could  not  have 
continued  to  radiate  heat  at  the  same 
rate  for  more  than  a  few  millions  of 
years ;  and  lastly,  because  the  changes 
in  the  earth’s  crust,  stupendous  and 
varied  as  they  are,  could  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  much  shorter  periods  than 
popular  geology  has  hitherto  considered 
possible. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  creation 
must  necessarily  have  relation  only  to 
the  solar  system — the  sun,  that  is,  and 
the  planets  which  accompany  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  round  the  central  luminary. 

I'he  investigation  is  of  necessity  thus 
narrowed,  because  we  have  not,  and 
cannot  expect  to  have,  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  age  of  the  rest  of 
the  visible  universe.  The  stars  are  for¬ 
ever  beyond  our  ken.  If  the  spectro¬ 
scope  can  bring  intelligence  of  their 
component  elements,  it  is  as  much  asw'e 
can  hope  to  attain.  For  their  immeas¬ 
urable  distance  effectually  removes 
them  from  investigation.  No  action  of 
gravity  emanating  from  those  distant 
luminaries  affects  the  internal  economy 
of  the  solar  systenj.  In  the  vast  eternity 
of  space  the  sun  and  his  attendant  satel¬ 
lites  are  altogether  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  gaze  upon  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  stars  that  brighten  the  night 
with  their  radiance  and  yet  realise  our 
entire  isolation.  The  solar  system,  with 
the  radius  of  its  orbit  stretching  from 
the  sun  to  farthest  Neptune,  is  but  a 
point  in  a  vast  solitude.  No  star  is 
nearer  to  us  than  200  millions  of  millions 
of  miles. 

This  inconceivable  remoteness  shows 
that  the  sun  and  his  satellites  lie  apart 
in  space.  They  form  one  w'hole,  inter¬ 
dependent  on  each  other,  but  complete¬ 
ly  removed,  as  regards  their  internal 
economy,  from  the  influence  of  any 
attraction  outside. 

There  are  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  system,  thus  organised  and  isolated, 
was  brought  into  existence  by  one  con¬ 
tinuous  act  of  creative  energy,  and  that, 
however  long  the  period  over  whicTi  the 
process  may  have  been  spread,  the 
whole  solar  system  forms  part  of  one 
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creation  ;  and  though  it  has  been  some¬ 
times  thought  that  the  earth  was  made 
by  itself,  and  that  the  sun  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  outside  space,  or  created 
where  he  is  at  a  different  time,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  strong  against  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  nearly  in  one  plane,  and 
describe  very  nearly  concentric  circles. 
If,  when  they  received  the  original  im¬ 
pulse  which  sent  them  revolving  round 
the  sun,  any  of  them  had  been  started 
with  a  little  more  original  velocity,  such 
planets  would  revolve  in  orbits  more 
elongated.  If,  therefore,  they  had  been 
the  result  of  several  distinct  acts  of 
creation,  instead  of  being  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  act  of  creation,  their  orbits 
w’ould  probably  have  been  so  many 
ovals,  narrow  and  wide  in  all  degrees, 
and  intersecting  and  interfering  with 
each  other  in  all  directions.  Yet  if  this 
want  of  harmony  had  existed,  even  to  a 
small  degree,  it  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  the  existing  species  of 
living  creatures,  and  cause  to  disappear 
all  security  for  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  If  the  earth’s  orbit  were  much 
more  eccentric  than  it  is,  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  would  die,  for  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  would  be  fatal  to  life.  If  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  were  as  eccentric  as  that  of 
Mercury,  the  attraction  of  the  larger 
planet  would  cause  the  smaller  to  change 
their  approximately  circular  orbits  into 
very  long  ellipses ;  such  w’ould  be  the 
disturbance  that  they  would  fall  into 
the  sun  or  fly-off  into  remote  space. 
The  moon  would  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  earth  with  every  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  year  would  change  its  charac¬ 
ter  ;  violent  heat  would  succeed  to 
violent  cold ;  the  planets  would  come 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  we  should  see  them 
portentous  in  size  and  asi)ect,  glaring 
and  disappearing  at  uncertain  intervals  ; 
tides  like  deluges  would  sweep  over 
whole  continents ;  and  finally  the  fall  of 
the  moon  or  one  of  the  planets  to  the 
earth  would  result  in  the  absolute  anni¬ 
hilation  of  both  of  them. 

Another  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
solar  system  is  the  result  of  one  separate 
act  of  creation  is,  that  all  parts  of  it  are 
subject  to  one  uniform  law — that  of  grav¬ 
itation.  By  that  law  every  particle  of 


matter  attracts  every  other  particle  with 
a  force  directly  proportionate  to  its 
mass.  This  force  varies  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance :  that  is,  if  the 
attractive  force  of  a  given  mass  at  one 
mile  were  called  i,  at  two  miles  it  would 
be  2*X  2  =  4,  or  ^  of  one,  and  so  on. 
This  law  of  the  inve'rse  square,  as  it  is 
called,  is  but  the  mathematical  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  property  which  has  been  im¬ 
posed  ujjon  matter  by  the  Creator.  It 
is  no  inherent  quality,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
central  law  might  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is.  T'here  is  no  reason 
why  the  mathematical  fact  should  be 
what  it  is  excei)t  the  will  of  the  Being 
who  imposed  the  law.  .Any  other  [)ro- 
portion  could  equally  well  be  expressed 
mathematically,  and  its  results  calcu¬ 
lated.  As  an  instance  of  what  would 
occur  if  any  other  proportion  than  the 
inverse  square  were  substituted  as  the 
attractive  force  of  gravity,  suppose,  at 
distances  i,  2,3,  the  attractive  force  had 
varied  as  i,  2,  3,  instead  of  the  squares 
of  those  numbers.  Under  such  a  law 
any  number  of  planets  might  revolve 
in  the  most  regular  and  orderly  man¬ 
ner.  But  under  this  law  the  weight 
of  bodies  at  the  earth’s  surface  would 
cease  to  exist ;  nothing  would  fail 
or  weigh  downwards.  The  greater  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  distant  sun  and  planets 
would  exactly  neutralise  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth.  A  ball  thrown  from 
the  hand,  however  gently,  would  im¬ 
mediately  become  a  satellite  of  the  earth, 
and  would  for  the  future  accompany  its 
course,  revolving  about  it  in  the  space  of 
one  year.  .Ml  terrestrial  things  would 
float  about  with  no  principle  o  f  coher¬ 
ence  or  stability — they  would  obey  the 
general  law  of  the  system,  but  would 
acknowledge  no  particular  relation  to 
the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
change  would  be  subversive  of  the  entire 
structure  and  economy  of  the  world. 
From  these  and  similar  considerations, 
it  follows  that  although  other  laws  are 
conceivable  under  which  a  solar  system 
might  exist,  the  solar  system,  such  as  we 
know  it,  could  only  exist  under  the 
actual  laws  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  its  motions.  .-\nd  this  seems  en¬ 
tirely  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  bodies  of  the  system  could  have 
been  created  at  different  times  or  brought 
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together  from  different  parts  of  infinite 
space.  We  may  then  safely  conclude 
that  the  solar  system  is  absolutely  isolat¬ 
ed  ill  space,  and  is  collectively  the  result 
of  one  act  of  creation.  To  the  solar 
system,  therefore,  our  inquiry  is  exclu¬ 
sively  confined. 

Although  the  received  chronology  of 
the  world  has  for  ages  rested  upon  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  Bible,  the 
sacred  text  really  says  nothing  at  all 
upon  the  subject.  But,  though  the  as¬ 
sertions  which  were  so  long  made  upon 
its  supposed  authority  are  not  really 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  how  exactly  the  words  of 
Moses  appear  to  fit  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science.  No  one  has  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  were  intended  to  learn 
science  from  the  Bible  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
an  unexpected  advantage  to  find  that  its 
short  but  jiregnant  sentences  directly 
support  the  interpretation  put  by  modern 
research  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  na¬ 
ture.  Moses  teaches,  just  as  modern 
science  teaches,  that  the  starry  heavens 
existed  far  back  in  past  duration,  before 
the  creation  of  the  earth.  He  describes 
in  majestic  words  the  ‘  emptiness  ’  of 
chaos,  and  the  condition  of  aflairs  from 
which  light  arose.  He  describes  the 
fonnation  of  the  sun,  and  its  gradual 
condensation  into  a  ‘  lightholder  ’  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  in  terms  that 
almost  seem  to  antieijiate  Herschel  and 
Laplace.  Far  from  assigning  any  date  to 
the  Creation,  he  is  content  to  refer  it  to 
‘former  duration.’  No  date  is  either 
mentioned  or  implied. 

'Lhe  so-called  chronology  was  derived 
from  two  lists,  one  extending  from  .Vdam 
to  Noah,  the  other  from  Noah  to  .Abra¬ 
ham.  These  lists  purport  to  give  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  age  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  genealogy  at  the  time  when  the 
next  in  succession  was  born.  .\s  Adam 
was  supposed  to  have  been  created  six 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Creation,  it  was  simple  work  to  add  up 
the  sum  and  fix  the  age  of  the  world. 
■As  long  as  the  progress  of  physical 
science  showed  no  necessity  for  suppos¬ 
ing  a  lengthened  period  to  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
almo.st  without  discussion,  that  when 
(lod  had  created  the  heavens  and  the 
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earth  in  the  beginning.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  work  of  arranging  them  for 
the  use  of  man ;  that  He  distributed 
this  work  over  six  ordinary  days,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  day  introduced 
our  first  parent  on  the  scene. 

Nowadays,  all  divines,  English  and 
foreign,  agree  that  the  word  employed 
by  Moses,  and  translated  in  our  Bible  by 
‘  the  beginning,’  expresses  duration  or 
time  previous  to  creation.  Reshith,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  beginning,  is  in  the 
original  used  without  the  definite  article. 
’Lhe  article  was  expressly  omitted  in 
order  to  exclude  the  application  of  the 
word  to  the  order  of  creation,  and  to 
make  it  signify  previous  duration  or  pre¬ 
vious  eternity.  The  words  of  Moses 
then,  ‘  In  former  duration  (lod  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,’  may  mean 
millions  of  years  just  as  easily  as  one. 
.A  few  verses  later,  describing  the  second 
day  of  creation,  Moses  declares  that 
God  made  the  firmament  and  called  it 
heaven.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the 
heavens  of  the  first  day’s  creation  are 
different  from  the  heavens  of  the  second 
day ;  the  difference  of  time  proves  a 
difference  of  subject.  The  heavens  of 
the  first  verse  were  made  in  former 
duration,  before  the  moving  of  the  Spirit, 
before  the  creation  of  light ;  the  heavens 
of  the  second  day  were  made  after  the 
earth  and  after  light. 

Another  statement  made  by  Moses  is 
an  extraordinary  anticipation  of  the  most 
recent  cosmological  doctrines.  ‘  I’he 
earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness  and 
darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  raging 
deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.’  It  is 
now  hardly  doubtful  that  the  earth 
was  a  molten  sphere,  over  which  hung, 
in  a  dense  vapor,  all  the  water  which 
now  lies  upon  its  surface.  As  the  crust 
cooled,  the  aqueous  vapor  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it  became  condensed  into  water 
and  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
'I’he  conflicts  between  the  waters  and  the 
fiery  heat,  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  was 
broken,  fell  in,  or  wasupheaved,  are  well 
described  by  the  words  of  Moses,  the 
earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness.  It 
is  curious  that  the  great  facts  of  the 
submersion  of  the  earth  and  its  condition 
of  emptiness  should  have  been  thus 
exactly  described  by  Moses. 

We  are  then  told  that  God  said,  ‘  Let 
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there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.’  Cel- 
sus,  Voltaire,  and  a  writer  in  ‘  Essays 
and  Reviews  ’  have  found  it  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  light  be¬ 
fore  the  creation  of  the  sun ;  but 
according  to  the  theory  of  cosmogony 
now  almost  universally  received,  the 
earth  did  in  fact  exist  before  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  sun.  Eight  there 
would  be,  from  the  gradually  con¬ 
densing  mass  cf  nebulous  and  incan¬ 
descent  matter  which  occupied  the  whole 
space  now  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of 
the  earth.  If  Moses  had  wished  to 
describe  the  modem  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  light,  he  could  not  have  done  so 
more  happily.  The  sun  is  not  called 
‘  dr,’  light,  but  Madr,  a  place  of  light, 
just  what  modern  science  has  discovered 
it  to  be.  If  light  be  not  matter,  but 
vibrations  of  luminiferous  ether,  no 
words  could  more  precisely  explain  what 
must  have  occurred  when  (iod  set  in 
motion  the  undulations  which  produced 
light,  and  said  ‘  Let  light  be.’  The 
account  given  of  the  creation  of  the  sun 
very  closely  anticipated  modern  science  : 

*  Let  there  be  lightholders  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  heaven,  and  let  them  be  for 
lightholders  in  the  fimiamcnt  of  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth  .  .  .  and 
the  stars.’  When  the  sun  began  to  give 
his  light,  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
earth’s  fellow-planets,  the  stars,  began 
to  reflect  his  brilliance,  and  became 
luminaries  also. 

‘  Vestiges  of  Creation  ’  was  one  of  the 
first  books  which  fairly  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  debatable  land  which 
lies  between  that  which  is  certainly 
known  to  science  and  that  which  must 
always  defy  inquiry.  Before  the*  ap- 
j>earance  of  that  remarkable  book,  the 
theory  that  the  sun  and  its  attendant 
planets  were  produced  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  nebula,  was  but  little 
known  to  the  unscientific  world.  The 
idea  was  originally  entertained  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  and  affords  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  his  commanding 
genius.  It  was  afterwards  elaborated 
by  Laplace;  but  that  great  astronomer 
was  himself  distrustful  of  it,  and  while 
he  expounded  the  mechanical  laws  by 
which  the  proposed  explanation  could 
be  supported,  he  was  careful  to  speak  of 
it  only  as  an  hypothesis.  As  time  goes 


on,  it  seems  probable  that  the  saying  of 
Arago  will  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
views  of  Laplace  will  be  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  ‘  those  only  which, 
by  their  grandeur,  their  coherence,  and 
their  mathematical  character,  can  be 
truly  considered  to  form  a  physical  cos¬ 
mogony.’ 

But  though  Laplace  is  thus  credited 
by  .Vrago  with  the  origination  of  this 
grand  conception,  he  was  not  its  author. 
Sir  William  Herschel  gave  the  earliest 
sketch  of  the  theory.  His  view«  were 
expressed  with  so  much  precision,  that 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  jealousy 
for  the  prior  right  of  discovery  of  the 
English  astronomer.  Herschel  so  plainly 
preceded  Laplace,  that  it  seems  hard 
that  Laplace  should  have  the  credit  of 
it.  Herschel  began  to  search  after  the 
nebulae  in  1779,  and  soon  formed  a  cata¬ 
logue  comj)rising  an  enormous  number 
of  them.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon 
his  mind  that  the  differences  he  observed 
in  them  were  systematic,  and  at  length 
occurred  the  magnificent  intuition  that 
the  nebulae  are  stars  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

They  lie  in  enormous  numbers  in 
every  part  of  the  heavens,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  in  every  stage  of  progressive  develop¬ 
ment.  I'he  slow'  growth  of  worlds, 
extending  over  ages  of  time,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  watched  by  any  single  ob¬ 
server.  No  more  can  a  single  tree 
among  the  trees  of  a  forest  be  so  ob¬ 
served.  But  a  forest  contains  specimens 
of  saplings,  young  trees,  trees  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  trees  in  decay.  In  like 
manner  the  heavens  contain  specimens 
of  worlds  in  the  making,  from  the  chaotic 
mass  of  vapory  matter  which  forms  the 
first  stage  of  cosmical  existence  to  the 
perfect,  self-luminous  star.  Herschel 
arranged  them  in  classes  showing  this 
gradual  development,  and  he  declares 
that  each  class  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
next,  that  they  do  not  differ  so  much  as 
would  the  annual  description  of  a  human 
figure,  if  it  were  given  from  the  birth  of 
a  child  till  he  comes  to  be  a  man  in  his 
prime.  His  catalogue  arranges  the 
objects  he  has  actually  obser\ed  some¬ 
what  in  the  following  fashion:  first, 
patches  of  extensively  diffused  nebulos¬ 
ity  ;  ‘  milky  nebulosity,’  with  condensa¬ 
tion  ;  round  nebulae ;  nebulae,  with  a 
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nucleus ;  and  so  on  till  he  re.iches 
stellar  nebulae,  nearly  approaching  the 
api)earance  of  stars. 

'I’he  evidence  grows  irresistible  as  we 
read,  that  in  these  wonderful  objects  we 
are  gazing  at  works  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  as  they  lie  plastic  under  the  creative 
hand  of  the  .Almighty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  withhold  the  inference — thus  probably 
was  the  world  we  live  in,  and  the  solar 
system  of  which  we  form  a  part,  evolved 
out  of  chaos. 

The  labors  of  Laplace  commenced 
where  Herschel  ended.  Herschel  de¬ 
scribed  what  he  saw.  Laplace  showed 
by  mathematics  how  the  known  laws  of 
gravitation  could  form,  and  probably 
did  form,  from  such  partially  condensed 
mass  of  matter  an  entire  planetary  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  film  of  vaporous 
matter  filled  uj)  the  space  which  is  now 
bounded  liy  the  orbit  of  the  outermost 
jilanet  of  our  system.  T'o  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  if  such  there  were,  in  a  distant 
star,  such  a  vapor  would  appear  like 
one  of  the  numerous  nebulae  which  are 
everywhere  visible  in  the  heavens. 

Laplace  supposed  that  this  nebula,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  what  is  now  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  possessed  a  rotary  motion 
round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  the 
parts  of  it  which  were  situated  at  the 
limits  where  the  centrifgual  force  exact¬ 
ly  counterbalanced  the  attractive  force  of 
the  central  nucleus,  were  abandoned  by 
the  central  mass.  Thus,  as  the  nucleus  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  dense  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  were  formed  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rings  concentric  with  and  revolv¬ 
ing  round  the  centre  of  gravity.  Each 
ring  would  break  up  into  masses  which 
would  be  endued  with  motions  of  rota¬ 
tion,  and  would  in  consequence  assume 
a  spheroidal  form.  These  masses  formed 
the  various  planets,  which  in  their  turn 
condensing,  cast  off  in  some  instances 
their  outlying  rings,  as  the  central  mass 
had  done,  and  thus  formed  the  moons  or 
satellites  which  accompany  the  planets. 
.\s  each  planet  was  in  turn  cast  off,  the 
central  mass  contracted  itself  within  the 
orbit  of  that  last  formed ;  till,  after 
casting  off  Mercury,  it  gathered  with 
immense  energy  round  its  own  centre 
and  formed  the  sun. 

Laplace’s  mechanical  explanation  does 
rot  rest  only  on  theory.  It  has  been 
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experimentally  shown  that  matter  under 
certain  conditions  would  exhibit  pheno¬ 
mena  similar  in  many  important  particu¬ 
lars  to  those  which  Laplace  was  led  by 
mathematical  considerations  to  suppose. 
Professor  Plateau  several  years  ago  tried 
the  experiment  of  pouring  olive  oil  into 
alcohol  and  water,  mixed  in  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  exactly  to  equal  the  density 
of  the  oil.  'I'he  oil  thus  became  a  liquid 
mass  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
gravity,  and  free  to  take  any  exterior 
form  which  might  be  imposed  by  such 
forces  as  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  The  oil  instantly  took  the  form  of  a 
globe  by  virtue  of  molecular  attraction. 
Professor  Plateau  then  introduced  a  wire 
into  the  globe  of  oil  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  for  it  a  vertical  axis.  The  wire 
had  on  it  a  little  disc  coincident  with  the 
centre  of  the  globular  mass,  and  by 
turning  the  axis  the  oil  was  made  to 
revolve.  The  sphere  soon  flattened  at 
the  poles  and  bulged  out  at  the  equator, 
thus  producing  on  a  small  scale  an  efiect 
which  is  admitted  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  planets.  The  experiment  has 
since  been  several  times  repeated.  When 
the  rotation  becomes  very  rapid,  the 
figure  becomes  more  oblately  spheroidal, 
then  hollows  out  above  and  below  round 
the  axis  of  rotation,  stretches  out  hori¬ 
zontally  until  finally  the  outside  layer  of 
oil  abandons  the  mass  and  becomes 
transformed  into  a  perfectly  regular  ring. 
After  a  little  while  the  ring  of  oil  losing 
its  own  motion  gathers  itself  once  more 
into  a  sphere.  As  often  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  repeated  the  ring  thrown  off 
immediately  takes  the  globular  form. 
'I'hese  are  seen  to  assume  at  the  instant 
of  their  formation  a  movement  of  rota¬ 
tion  upon  themselves,  which  takes  place 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  ring. 
Moreover,  as  the  ring  at  the  instant  of 
its  rupture  had.  still  a  remainder  of  ve¬ 
locity,  the  spheres  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  tend  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent;  but  as 
on  the  other  side,  the  disc,  turning  in 
the  alcoholic  licpior,  has  impressed  on 
the  liquor  a  movement  of  rotation,  the 
spheres  are  carried  along  and  revolve 
for  some  time  round  the  disc.  Those 
which  revolve  ^t  the  same  time  lyion 
themselves  ‘  present  the  curious  spec¬ 
tacle  of  planets  revolving  at  the  same 
time  on  themselves  and  in  their  orbit.’ 
.Another  curious  result  is  almost  always 
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exhibited  in  this  experiment.  Besides 
three  or  four  large  spheres  into  which 
the  ring  resolves  itself,  there  arc  al  nost 
always  two  or  there  very  small  ones 
which  may  thus  be  compared  to  satel¬ 
lites.  The  experiment  presents,  there¬ 
fore,  an  image  in  miniature  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Laplace,  by  the  rupture 
of  the  cosmical  rings  attributable  to 
the  condensation  of  the  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Modern  discoveries  carry  the  matter 
on  much  further.  Recent  investigations 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  have  shown  the  generation  of  cos¬ 
mical  heat.  The  amount  of  force  com¬ 
prised  in  the  universe,  like  the  amount  of 
matter  contained  in  it,  is  a  fixed  quan¬ 
tity,  and  to  it  nothing  can  either  be 
added  or  taken  away.  It  is  therefore 
constantly  undergoing  change  from  one 
form  to  another.  If  it  ceases  in  one 
form  it  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  concerted. 
'I’he  blow  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil  sets 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  in  motion. 
The  anvil  stops  the  blow,  but  the  force 
changes  into  heat.  Hammer  a  nail  and 
it  will  burn  your  fingers.  Apply  a  brake 
to  a  wheel  and  you  will  stop  the  motion, 
but  the  force  will  be  changed  into  heat 
which  will  burn  you  if  you  touch  the 
brake.  Measure  the  hammered  nail  and 
you  will  find  that  it  has  expanded  by  the 
vibration  of  its  particles ;  heat  it  still 
more,  and  the  particles  will  overcome 
the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  revolve 
about  each  other,  that  is  they  will  be¬ 
come  molten  ;  heat  them  still  more  and 
they  will  assume  the  vaporous  or  gaseous 
form.  Now  seeing  that  motion  was 
convertible  into  heat,  and  heat  into 
motion,  it  became  an  object  of  inquiry 
what  was  the  exact  relation  between  the 
two.  Dr.  Mayer  in  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Joule  in  England,  set  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem*.  By  various 
experiments  it  was  demonstrated,  that 
every  form  of  motion  being  convertible 
into  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
a  given  motion  may  be  calculated.  If  the 
])articles  of  a  vast  vaporous  mass  were 
brought  into  collision  from  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  attraction,  intense  heat 
would  ensue.  The  amount  of  caloric 
generated  by  the  arrest  of  the  converg¬ 
ing  motion  of  a  nebula  like  the  solar 
system  would  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the 


whole  into  one  mass  and  store  up  a 
reserve  of  solar  heat  for  millions  of 
years. 

Such,  then,  is  the  most  probable  con¬ 
jecture  respecting  the  origin  of  our 
system.  We  now  turn  to  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fix  the  jirobable  date  of  its 
creation.  It  will  be  convenient  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  views  of  modern  geologists  on 
the  subject,  and  the  objections,  based  on 
recent  results  of  physical  science,  which 
natural  philosophers  have  adduced 
against  their  speculations. 

The  great  representative,  in  late  years, 
of  British  geolog)’,  is  the  late  Sir  Charles 
I-yell.  But  a  few  months  before  his 
death  he  published  the  new  edition  of 
his  ‘  Principles  of  Geology,’  the  title  of 
which  w’e  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  While  he  lived  he  bestowed 
upon  the  correction  of  his  works  un¬ 
wearied  labor.  Edition  after  edition 
was  called  for,  and  in  each  whole  pas¬ 
sages — sometimes  whole  chapters — were 
remodelled.  A  quotation  from  one  of 
the  earlier  editions  may  not  improbably 
be  searched  for  in  vain  in  those  which 
subsequently  left  his  hands ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  ,an 
opinion,  contested  by  competent  adver¬ 
saries,  was  (piietly  dropj^d  without  any 
formal  parade.  His  judgment  was  al¬ 
ways  open  to  appeal,  and  his  clear  and 
manly  intellect  acknowledged  no  finality 
in  matters  of  opinion ;  therefore,  on 
matters  which  we  know  t{»  have  been 
brought  before  him,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  evidence,  we  may  consider  our¬ 
selves  as  possessing  his  final  verdict.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  when  quoting,  as  we 
must  do,  comments  unfavorable  to 
some  "^of  the  conclusions  at  which  Sir 
Charles  I.yell  arrived,  to  refrain  from 
acknowledging  the  care  with  which  his 
opinions  were  formed,  and  the  candor 
with  which  they  were  surrendered  if  ever 
his  better  judgment  considered  them 
untenable.  For  instance,  as  head  of  the 
Uniformitarian  school,  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  that  the  evidence  for  his 
favorite  doctrine  should  be  duly  and 
impartially  weighed.  With  this  view  he 
advocated,  in  his  ‘  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy,’*  ‘  an  earnest  and  patient  endea¬ 
vor  to  reconcile  the  indications  of 


*  Lyell,  b.  iv,  p.  328,  4th  edition. 
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former  change  with  the  evidences  of 
gradual  mutations  now  in  progress.’ 

Upon  this  remark  Dr.  Whewell*  fell 
with  merciless  severity :  ‘  We  know 

nothing,’  says  he,  ‘  of  causes ;  we  only 
know  efiects.  ^yhy  then  should  we 
make  a  merit  of  cramping  our  specula¬ 
tions  by  such  assumptions  ?  Whether 
the  causes  of  change  do  act  uniformly  ; 
whether  they  oscillate  only  within  nar¬ 
row  limits ;  whether  their  intensity  in 
former  times  was  nearly  the  same  as  it  is 
now  :  these  are  precisely  the  questions 
which  we  wish  science  to  answer  us  im¬ 
partially  and  truly.  Where,  then,  is  the 
wirdom  of  “  an  earnest  and  patient 
endeavor”  to  secure  an  affirmative 
reply  ?  ’ 

This  was  rough  handling  of  a  pet 
theor)',  or,  rather,  of  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  pet  theory ;  but  that  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  felt  its  force,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  trace  of  the  appeal 
attacked  by  Whewell  appears  in  such 
later  editions  of  the  ‘  Principles  ’  as  we 
have  consulted. 

.\s  another  instance  of  the  same  spirit, 
tlw  following  remark  was  made  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  when  addressing  the  British 
.\ssociation  at  Norwich.  He  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  progress  made  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  by  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
‘Sir  Charles  I. yell,’  he  says,  ‘having 
devoted  .whole  chapters  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  ‘‘  Principles”  to  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  special  creations,  aban¬ 
dons  it  in  the  tenth  edition.  I  know  no 
brighter  example  of  heroism,  of  its  kind, 
than  this,  of  an  author  thus  abandoning 
late  in  life  a  theory  which  he  had  for 
forty  years  regarded  as  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dation-stones  of  a  work  that  had  given 
him  the  highest  position  attainable 
among  contemporary  scientific  writers.’ 

.•\mong  eminent  persons  holding  the 
geological  oi)inions  to  which  the  name 
of  Catastrophism  has  been  given,  the 
name  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
must  occupy  a  foremost  place.  'Phe 
words  in  which  he  avows  his  opinions 
are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  but  because  they  have  a 
peculiar  significance  as  almost  the  last 
utterance  of  a  great  man.  The  passage 


*  ‘Histor}'  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,’  b. 
viii.  sec.  2.  Edit.  1857. 


which  follows*  occurs  in  the  third  of  a 
series  of  sermons  preached  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Church  at  Cambridge,  in  1827. 
But  it  is  curious  to  learn,  from  his 
Memoirs,  published  this  year,  that  he 
again  used  the  same  words  in  his  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel  just  before  his  death. 

‘  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Indefinite 
duration  and  gradual  decay  are  not  the  destiny 
of  this  universe.  It  will  not  find  its  termi¬ 
nation  only  in  the  imperceptible  crumbling  of 
its  materials,  or  the  clogging  of  its  wheels. 

It  steals  not  calmly  and  slowly  to  its  end.  No 
ages  of  long  and  deepening  twilight  shall  grad¬ 
ually  bring  the  last  setting  of  the  sun — no. 
mountains  sinking  under  the  decrepitude  of 
years,  or  weary  rivers  ceasing  to  rejoice  in 
their  courses,  shall  prepare  men  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  earth.  No  placid  euthanasia  shall 
silently  lead  on  the  dissolution  of  the  natural 
world.  But  the  trumpet  shall  sound — the 
struggle  shall  come — this  goodly  frame  of 
things  shall  be  rent  and  crushed  by  the  arm  of 
its  omnipotent  maker.  It-shall  expire  in  the 
throes  and  agonies  of  some  fierce  convulsion  ; 
and  the  same  hand  which  plucked  the  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  dark  and  troubled  slumbers  of 
chaos  shall  cast  them  into  their  tomb,  pushing 
them  aside  that  they  may  no  longer  stand 
between  his  face  and  the  creatures  whom  he 
shall  come  to  judge.’ 

Holding  these  opinions,  and  believ¬ 
ing  as  Professor  Whewell  did  that  the 
upheavals  and  subsidence  of  strata 
which  characterise  the  earth’s  crust 
were  produced  suddenly,  and  by  violent 
agencies ;  the  school  to  jwhich  he  be¬ 
longed  were  little  likely  to  attempt  to 
fix  a  date  for  the  creation  of  the  world 
To  their  minds  the  facts  of  geology  gave 
no  evidence  as  to  time.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers 
that  we  must  turn  for  an  estimate  of 
duration  drawn  from  the  ‘  testimony  of 
the  rocks.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  periods 
of  very  vast  duration  must  have  elapsed 
while  the  changes  took  place  of  which 
we  see  the  traces.  If,  for  instance,  we 
search  below  the  sand  on  fmglish  shores, 
we  find,  perhaps  a  bed  of  earth  with  shells 
and  bones ;  under  that,  a  bed  of  peat ;  un¬ 
der  that,  one  of  blue  silt ;  under  that,  a 
buried  forest,  with  the  trees  upright  and 
rooted ;  under  that,  another  layer  of  blue 
silt,  full  of  roots  and  vegetable  fibre  ;  per¬ 
haps  under  that  again,  another  old  land- 
surface  with  trees  again  growing  in  it ; 
and  under  all,  the  mam  bottom  clay  of 

*  ‘Sermons  in  the  University  Church  at 
Cambridge,  i8th  February,  1827.’ 
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the  district.  In  a’ly  place  where  boulder 
clay  crops  out  at  the  surface — in  Cheshire 
or  Lancashire,  along  Leith  shore  near 
Edinburgh,  or  along  the  coast  at  Scar¬ 
borough — it  will  be  found  stuffed  full  of 
bits  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  the  great 
majority  of  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rock  on  which  the  clay  happens 
to  lie,  but  have  come  from  places  many 
miles  away.  On  examining  the  |>ebbles, 
they  will  prove  to  be  rounded,  scratched, 
and  grooved,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
show  that  at  some  period  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  grinding  force  of  immense 
violence,  -\mong  the  pebbles  in  the 
clay,  and  on  plains  far  away  from  moun¬ 
tains,  are  found  great  rocks  of  many 
tons  in  weight.  They  were  carried  on 
the  backs  of  icebergs,  which,  at  some 
time,  covered  the  now  temperate  regions 
of  the  earth,  and^  were  dropped  by  the 
melting  ice  either  in  the  shape  of  peb¬ 
bles,  as  moraines  of  ancient  glaciers,  or 
as  boulders  stranded  when  the  icebergs 
melted  in  the  lowlands. 

Such  evidence  points  to  vast  iMjriods 
of  more  than  Arctic  winter,  which  must 
have  endured  for  many  thousand  years. 
But  in  close  juxtaposition  with  these 
glacial  shells  and  ])ebbles  lie  remains 
which  tell  of  tropical  climates  that  alter¬ 
nated  with  the  dreary  ages  of  ice.  Fossil 
plants  and  the  remains  of  animals  prove 
that  all  northern  Europe  was  once 
warmer  than  it  is  now ;  that  England 
bore  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  torrid 
zones.  Underneath  London  there  lies 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  of  clay.  It  is 
not  ice-clay ;  it  belongs  to  a  later  geo¬ 
logical  formation,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
delta  of  a  great  tropical  river.  The 
shells  in  this  clay  are  tropical.  Nautili, 
cones,  fruits  and  seeds  of  nipa  palms,  now 
found  only  at  Indian  river  mouths ; 
anona-seeds,  gourd-seeds,  acacia  fruits. 
The  bones,  too,  of  crocodiles  and  tur¬ 
tles  ;  of  large  mammals  allied  to  the 
Indian  tapir,  and  the  water-hog  of  the 
Cape.  All  this  shows  that  there  was 
once,  where  London  stands,  a  tropical 
climate,  and  a  tropic  river  running  into 
the  sea.  We  find  in  it  the  remains  of 
animals  which  existed  before  the  ice- 
age.  The  mammoth,  or  woolly  elephant, 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion,  the 
cave  bear,  the  reindeer,  and  the  musk 
ox,  inhabited  Britain  till  the  ice  drove 
them  south.  When  the  climate  became 


tolerable  again,  the  mammoth  and  rhi¬ 
noceros,  the  bison  and  the  lion,  reoccu¬ 
pied  our  lowlands ;  and  the  hippopota¬ 
mus  from  Africa  and  Spain  wandered 
over  the  plains  where  now  the  English 
channel  flows,  and  pastured  side  by  side 
with  animals  which  have  long  since  re¬ 
treated  to  Norway  and  C'anada. 

When  the  ages  necessary  for  all  these 
changes  are  allowed  for,  we  have  not, 
even  yet,  got  beyond  the  latest  period 
into  which  the  history  of  the  globe  has 
been  divided.  Under  the  tertiary  de¬ 
posits  lies  the  chalk,  a  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  composed  of  the 
shells  of  rninute  animals,  which  must 
have  been  dejtosited  age  after  age  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  and  still  ocean,  far  out 
of  reach  of  winds,  tides  or  currents. 
Recent  dredgings  in  ocean  depths  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Sea  floor  is  now 
being  covered  by  a  similar  deposit.  It 
must  have  taken  ages  to  form,  and,  if 
the  geologists  are  right  in  their  estimate 
of  the  slow  rate  of  upheaval,  many  more 
ages  to  become  elevated  above  the  ocean 
bed  where  it  lay.  Not  only  once,  but 
many  times,  the  chalk  was  alternately 
above  and  beneath  the  waves.  It  is 
separated  by  comparatively  thin  and 
partial  deposits  of  sand  and  clays,  which 
show  that  it  has  been  at  many  different 
points  in  succession  a  sea-shore  cliff. 
The  chalk  is  not  flat  as  it  must  have 
been  at  the  sea-bottom,  it  is  eaten  out 
into  holes  by  the  erosion  of  the  sea 
waves,  and  upon  it  lie  flints,  beds  of 
shore  shingle,  beds  of  oysters  lying  as 
they  grew,  water-shelis  standing  as  they 
lived,  and  the  remains  of  trees.  Yet, 
again,  there  lie  upon  the  chalk  sands, 
such  as  those  of  .Aldershot  and  Farnham, 
containing  in  their  lower  strata  remains 
of  tropical  life,  which  disappeared  as 
the  climate  became  gradually  colder 
and  colder,  and  the  age  of  ice  once  more 
set  in.  Everywhere  about  the  .Ascot 
Moors  the  sands  have  Iteen  ploughed  by 
the  shore  ice  in  winter,  as  they  lay  awash 
in  the  shallow  sea,  and  over  them  is 
spread  in  many  places  a  thin  sheet  of 
ice-borne  gravel.  All  this  happened 
between  the  date  of  the  boulder  clay 
and  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone  on 
which  it  rests. 

We  need  not  follow  the  geologist 
through  the  lower  systems  which  overlie 
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the  metamorphic  rock.  The  oolite  con¬ 
tains  remains  of  plants  and  animals  now 
extinct,  the  most  remarkable  being  huge 
reptiles ;  the  triassic  has  fossils  like  the 
oolite ;  and  the  Permian  has  remains  like 
those  in  the  coal  on  which  it  rests.  Then 
follow  the  coal  measures,  the  fossil  rem¬ 
nants  of  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  old  red 
sandstone,  with  fossils  principally  of 
fishes  and  shells ;  the  silurian,  in  which 
are  found  the  earliest  forms  of  life ;  and, 
lastly,  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks, 
devoid  of  fossils,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  constituent  mass  of  our 
planet. 

Sir  C'harles  I.yell  and  his  followers 
allege  that  the  rate  at  which  species  of 
animals  change  is  tolerably  uniform. 
The  fossils  of  one  age  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  ages  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  it.  We  must  go  back, 
he  says,  to  a  period  when  the  marine 
shells  differ  as  a  whole  from  those  now 
existing  to  form  one  complete  jieriod. 
Counting  back  in  stages  measured  by 
changes  of  fossils,  we  have  four  such 
stages  in  the  tertiary  formations  above 
the  chalk. 

I.yell  saw  reason  to  believe,  on  evi¬ 
dence  which  we  shall  presently  examine, 
that  the  age  of  ice  commenced  about  a 
million  of  years  ago.  The  place  of  this  age 
of  ice  among  the  series  of  fossil-changes 
is  easily  marked,  and  so  he  concludes 
that  each  of  his  four  periods  above  the 
chalk  ‘  would  lay  claim  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  years.’  We  must  allow  Sir 
Charles  to  work  up  to  his  stupendous 
conclusion  in  his  own  words  :  — 

‘The  antecedent  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and 
Triassic  formations  would  yield  us  three  more 
epoclis  of  equal  importance  to  the  three 
Tertiary  periods  before  enumerated,  and  a 
fourth  may  be  reckoned  by  including  the  Per¬ 
mian  epoch  with  the  gap  which  separates  it 
from  the  Trias.  In  these  eight  periods  we  m-ay 
add,  continuing  our  retrospective  survey,  four 
more,  namely  the  Carboniferous,  Devonian, 
Silurian,  and  Cambrian  ;  so  that  we  should 
have  twelve  in  all.  without  reckoning  the  an¬ 
tecedent  Laurentian  formations  which  are 
older  than  the  Cambrian.  ...  If  each  there¬ 
fore  of  the  twelve  periods  represents  twenty 
millions  of  years  on  the  principles  above  ex¬ 
plained,  we  should  have  a  total  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions  for  the  entire  scries  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Cambrian  period.’ 

Kighty  millions  since  the  lower  tertiary 
formation,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil¬ 


lions  since  the  formation  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  ]>eriod  !  .And  beyond  that  incon¬ 
ceivable  antiquity  lie  the  whole  range  of 
the  primary  rocks  which  contain  no' 
fossils. 

Mr.  Darwin*  assigns  to  the  world 
even  a  greater  age.  ‘  In  all  jirobability,’ 
he  says,  ‘  a  far  longer  period  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  years  has  elajised 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary 
period.’  Other  geologists  exceed  even 
this  estimate.  Mr.  Jukes,  for  instance, 
after  referring  to  this  passage,  in  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  given  an  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  wearing 
down  the  space  between  the  North  and 
South  Ddwns,  declares  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  time  ’  which  actually 
elapsed  since  the ’first  commencement  of 
the  erosion  till  it  was  nearly  as  com¬ 
plete  as  it  now  is,  was  really  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  his  estimate,  ‘  or  thirty 
thousand  millions  of  years  !  ’ 

'I'o  any  one  but  a  professed  geologist, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  these  ideas  of 
geological  periods  had  been  framed  on 
the  principle  which  guided  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  Tigg  in  fixing  the  capital  of  the 
Anglo-IIengalee  Disinterested  Loan  and 
Life  Insurance  Company.  ‘  What,’  asked 
the  Secretary,  ‘  will  be  the  ])aid-up  capi¬ 
tal  according  to  the  next  prospectus  ?  ’ 

‘  A  figure  of  two,’  says  Mr.  Tigg,  ‘  and 
as  many  noughts  after  it  as  the  printer 
can  get  into  the  same  line.’ 

It  is  hard  for  imagination  to  compass 
the  meaning  of  a  million,  and  when  that 
number  is  multijdied  by  hundreds,  the 
effort  is  altogether  beyond  us.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  on  this  consideration  ; 
we  turn  at  once  to  the  practical  com¬ 
ments  made  by  physical  science  on  these 
and  such-like  opinions.  The  first  is 
founded  on  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth. 

If  a  red-hot  ball  be  taken  from  a  fur¬ 
nace,  it  begins  at  once  to  part  with  heat 
at  a  certain  definite  rate.  As  it  becomes 
colder  it  cools  more  and  more  slowly. 
From  the  known  laws  of  heat  it  is  quite 
possible  roughly  to  anproximate  to  the 
period  during  which  the  earth  has  been 
habitable  for  animals  and  jdants  such  as 
we  now  find  upon  it.  Whenever  a  body 


*  ‘Origin  of  Species.’  Edition  1859,  p.  287. 
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is  hotter  nt  one  part  than  at  another,  the 
tendency  of  heat  is  to  flow  from  the 
hotter  body  to  the  colder.  As  the 
earth’s  crust  is  warmer  as  we  go  further 
down,  there  must  be  a  steady  increase  of 
heat  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and 
the  earth  is  even  now  losing  heat  at  a 
l>erfectly  measurable  rate  ;  therefore  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  what  was  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  a  hundred  thousand  or  a 
thousand  thousand  years  ago,  supposing 
the  present  natural  laws  to  have  been 
then  in  existence.  According  to  these 
data,  about  ten  millions  of  years  ago  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  just  consolidat¬ 
ed,  or  was  just  about  to  consolidate ; 
and  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few 
thousand  years  after  that  time  the  sur¬ 
face  had  become  so  moderately  warm 
as  to  be  fitted  for  the  existence  of  life 
such  as  we  know  it.  If  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  state  of  affairs  back  for  a 
hundred  millions,  instead  of  ten  millions 
of  years,  we  should  find  that  the  earth 
(if  it  then  existed  at  all)  must  have  been 
liquid,  and  at  a  white  heat,  so  as  to  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  life  of  any  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.* 

The  next  argument,  namely,  that 
founded  on  the  earth’s  retardation  by 
the  tidal  wave,  is  more  recondite,  and 
the  theory  that  there  is  such  a  retarda¬ 
tion  at  all  is  quite  of  recent  date.  Theo¬ 
retical  reasons  connected  with  mechan¬ 
ics  caused  it  to  be  adopted,  and  its 
establishment  depends  on  the  most  re¬ 
fined  astronomical  investigation. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  time 
measurement,  that  from  the  nature  of 
things  no  two  periods  of  time  can  be 
compared  directly  one  with  another. 
The  standards  by  which  we  measure 
time  are  less  and  less  precise  as  we 
recede  further  into  the  past.  To-day 
we  have  as  the  standard  unit  of  duration 
the  interval  between  two  successive  tran¬ 
sits  of  a  star  over  the  cross-wires  of  a 
fixed  observatory-telescope.  This  mea¬ 
sure  has  been  considered  until  lately  as 
absolutely  fixed  and  invariable.  And  so 
it  is  for  all  practical  purposes ;  the  side¬ 
real  time  of  any  heavenly  body  passing 
the  meridian  on  a  given  day  in  1880, 


*  The  '  Doctrine  of  Uniformity  ’  in  Geology 
briefly  refuted.  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  R.  Soc. 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  1S65.' 


may  be  ascertained  from  the  ‘  Nautical 
Almanac  ’  to-day,  and  it  will  be  found 
true  within  one  hundredth  of  a  second. 
IJut  that  throws  no  light  on  the  question 
what  is  the  absolute  length  of  an  hour 
or  a  second,  'I'hey  are  both  definite 
fractions  of  a  day ;  and  a  day  is  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  no 
artificial  measurement  of  such  an  interval 
can  prove  whether  the  interval  itself  re¬ 
mains  from  age  to  age  unchanged.  To 
quote  Humboldt  as  a  sure  guide  to  the 
received  opinions  of  scientific  men  thirty 
years  ago,*  ‘  The  comparison  of  the 
secular  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion,  with  eclipses  observed  by  Hippar¬ 
chus,  or  during  an  interval  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  shows  conclusively  the  length 
of  the  day  has  certainly  not  been  dimin¬ 
ished  by  one  hundredth  part  of  a  second.’ 

The  assertion  is  derived  from  Laplace, 
and  even  now  is  mentioned  as  an  un- 
([uestioned  fact  in  the  most  recent  astro¬ 
nomical  text-books.  Halley,  it  is  true, 
in  1695,  discovered  that  the  average  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  earth  had  apparently  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  this  acceleration 
remained  unexplained  during  more  than 
a  century.  Halley  compared  the  records 
of  the  most  ancient  lunar  eclipses  of  the 
Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of 
modern  times.  He  likewise  compared 
both  sets  of  observ  ations  with  those  of  the 
Arabian  astronomers  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  The  result  was  an  unex¬ 
plained  discrepancy,  which  set  all  theory 
at  defiance  for  a  century  or  more.  It 
appeared  that  the  moon’s  mean  motion 
increases  at  the  rate  of  eleven  seconds 
in  a  century ;  and  that  quantity,  small 
in  itself,  becomes  considerable  by  ac¬ 
cumulation  during  a  succession  of  ages. 
In  2500  years  the  moon  is  before  her 
calculated  place  by  ij” — enough  to 
make  a  very  material  difference  in  place 
of  visibility  of  a  solar  eclipse.  Laplace 
at  last,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says, 
stepped  in  to  rescue  physical  astronomy 
from  its  reproach,  by  pointing  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Laplace 
accounted  for  the  apparent  acceleration 
by  showing  that  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  was  disturbed  by  the  other 
planets,  in  a  manner  before  insufficiently 
appreciated,  and  the  explanation  was 


*  ‘  Cosmos,’  i.  161. 
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accepted  for  many  years  as  complete 
and  satisfactory.  The  acceleration  was 
calculated  to  the  utmost  ])oint  of  pre¬ 
cision  attainable  in  mathematics  by  MM. 
Damoiseau  and  Plana.  Using  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  Laplace,  and  the  numbers 
deduced  from  them,  it  was  found  that 
the  circumstances  and  places  of  ancient 
eclipses,  as  recorded  by  historians,  were 
brought  into  strict  accordance  with  the 
times  and  circumstances  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  if  the  theory  were  true. 
Laplace’s  explanation  rests  ui)on  the 
fact,  that  for  many  thousands  of  years 
past  the  orbit  of  the  earth  has  been 
tending  more  and  more  to  a  perfect 
circle  :  that  is,  the  minor  axis  is  increas¬ 
ing  while  the  major  axis  remains  un¬ 
changed.  'I'he  result  is,  that  the  average 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  past  ages.  But  in 
l)roportion  as  the  moon  is  released  from 
the  sun’s  influence  she  revolves  faster 
round  the  earth. 

When  it  was  seen  how  completely  the 
difficulties  in  ancient  observations  were 
explained  away  by  the  calculations  of 
Laplace,  all  doubt  was  considered  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  astronomers  supposed 
that  the  whole  truth  was  known;  But  in 
1853  it  occurred  to  Professor  Adams  to 
recalculate  Laplace’s  investigations,  and 
the  result  was  the  detection  of  a  material 
error,  which  vitiated  the  whole  series  of 
observations.  The  results  of  Professor 
-\dams’s  calculations  were  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Society*  in  a  paper,  the  ex- 
l)lanatory  part  of  which  is  very  short 
indeed,  occupying  but  a  couple  of  pages 
of  the  ‘  Proceedings.’  The  brief  state¬ 
ment  is  followed  by  a  corroborative  sea 
of  high  mathematics,  into  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  asking  the  reader  to 
plunge.  The  result,  roughly  stated,  was 
to  halve  the  amount  of  acceleration  cal¬ 
culated  by  I.aplace,  and  thus  to  leave 
half  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  explanation  of  ancient 
eclipses  to  be  found  in  some  other  way. 
Astronomers  were  now  in  a  condition 
almost  as  bad  as  that  from  which  they 
had  been  rescued  by  Laplace. 

Adams  communicated  his  final  result 
to  M.  Delaunay,  one  of  the  great  French 
mathematicians ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  during  the  investigations  which 


*  June  16,  1853. 


that  astronomer  undertook  to  verify  the 
calculations  of  Adams,  that  it  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  whether  our  measure 
of  Time  itself  remains  unchanged  ?  in 
other  words,  whether  the  earth  itself 
may  not  be  rotating  more  slowly,  instead 
of  the  moon  more  quickly,  than  in  by¬ 
gone  ages  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  moon 
will  appear  to  be  moving  more  quickly 
round  the  earth,  if  the  earth  itself — 
which  is  furnishing  the  standard  by 
which  the  moon’s  revolution  is  to  be 
measured — is  rotating  more  and  more 
slowly  from  age  to  age. 

--Newton  laid  it  down  in  his  first  law  of 
motion,  that  motion  unresisted  remains 
uniform  for  ever ;  and  he  gave  as  an*'in- 
stance  of  constant  motion,  unaffected  by 
any  external  causes,  this  very  rotation  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis.  But  M.  De¬ 
launay  remembered  that  Kant  had  point¬ 
ed  out  the  resistance  which  the  earth 
must  incur  from  the  tide  wave,  and 
had  even  approximately  calculated  its 
amount.  The  tidal  wave  is  lifted  up 
towards  the  moon,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  earth  opposite  the  moon  ;  so  that  as 
Professor  Tait  puts  it,  the  earth  has 
always  to  revolve  within  a  friction- 
brake.  Adams  adopted  this  theory  of 
tidal  friction  ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Tait  and  Sir  William  Thomson, 
assigned  twenty-two  seconds  per  century 
as  the  error  by  which  the  earth  would  in 
the  course  of  a  century  get  behind  a 
thoroughly  perfect  clock  (if  such  a 
machine  were  possible). 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  earth’s  move¬ 
ment  be  diminishing  gradually  in  rapid¬ 
ity,  will  it  eventually  stop  altogether  ? 
No;  if  ever  the  earth  shall  so  far  yield 
to  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  as  to 
rotate  not  more  rapidly  than  the  moon, 
she  will  present  to  the  moon  always  the 
same  part  of  her  surface.  Then  the 
liquid  protuberance  directed  towards 
the  moon  will  no  longer  be  a  cause  of 
delay,  and  the  retardation  will  cease. 
This  l^cessation  of  effect,  owing  to  the 
cause  having  ceased,  appears  to  have 
actually  happened  with  regard  to  the 
moon  herself.  At  some  time  the  moon’s 
crust,  and,  indeed,  her  whole  substance, 
was  in  a  molten  state.  Enormous  tides 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  in  this  viscous  mass  of 
molten  rock,  and  the  time  of  the  moon’s 
rotation  must  have  been  quickly  com- 
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pelled,  by  the  friction,  to  become  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  time  of  its  revolution 
round  the  earth,  and  now,  as  is  well 
known,  the  moon  always  presents  to  the 
earth  the  same  side  of  her  sphere. 

It  being  thus  established  that  there  is 
retardation  of  the  earth’s  motion,  and  the 
amount  of  retardation  being  calculated, 
it  remains  only  to  inquire  how  the  fact 
affects  the  question  of  the  world’s  age. 
We  know  that  the  flattening  at  the  poles 
and  bulging  at  the  equator  is  the  result 
of  rotation ;  from  the  amount  of  retar¬ 
dation  it  can  be  calculated  how  fast  the 
earth  was  rotating  in  bygone  ages.  Two 
thousand  millions  of  years  ago  she 
would,  according  to  such  calculation, 
have  been  revolving  twice  as  fast  as  at 
present,  and  the  amount  of  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  at  the  equator  would  have 
been  four  times  as  great  as  now.  If 
the  earth,  subjected  to  such  strong  cen¬ 
trifugal  force,  had  been  liquid  or  even 
pasty,  when  it  began  to  rotate,  the  equa¬ 
torial  protuberance  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  it  is.  It  therefore 
follows  that  she  was  rotating  at  about 
the  same  rapidity  as  now,  when  she  be¬ 
came  solid,  and  as  the  rate  of  rotation  is 
certainly  diminishing,  the  epoch  of  so- 
lidiflcation  cannot  be  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  years  ago. 

A  third  argument  for  restricted  periods 
is  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
(|uestion,  how  long  can  the  sun  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  kept  tlte  earth,  by  its 
radiation,  in  a  state  fit  to  support  animal 
and  vegetable  life  }  Here,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  wider  range  of  opinion 
exists. 

It  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  the 
age  of  organic  life  upon  the  earth  must, 
of  necessity,  be  more  recent  than  the  age 
of  the  sun.  T'he  several  theories  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  sun  may  have 
derived  his  heat,  may  be  put  aside  in 
favor  of  that  of  Helmholtz,  viz.,  that 
the  sun  has  been  condensed  from  a 
nebulous  mass,  filling  at  least  the  entire 
space  at  present  occupied  by  the  whole 
solar  system.  The  gravitation  theory  of 
Helmholtz  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  only  conceivable  source  of  the 
sun’s  heat.  The  opinion  that  it  can  be 
obtained  from  combustion  is  not  tenable 
for  a  moment.  The  amount  of  heat  radi¬ 
ated  is  so  enormous,  that  if  the  sun  were 
a  mass  of  burning  coal,  it  would  all  be 


consumed  bodily  in  5000  years  !*  On 
the  other  hand,  a  pound  of  coal  falling 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  from  an  infinite 
distance,  would  produce  6000  times 
more  heat  from  concussion  than  it 
would  generate  by  its  combustion.  An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  energy  exerted  by 
one  pound  weight  falling  into  the  sun, 
will  be  conveyed  by  stating  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  hurl  the  ‘  Warrior,’ 
with  all  its  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition, 
over  the  top  of  Hen  Nevis !  f  Hut,  if  we 
accept  gravitation  as  the  source  of  ener¬ 
gy,  we  accept  a  cause  the  value  of 
which  can  be  mathematically  determined 
with  very  considerable  accuracy. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  ofl  by  radi¬ 
ation  in  a  year  J  is  knowm  ;  the  total 
amount  of  work  performed  by  gravita¬ 
tion  in  condensing  a  nebulous  mass  to 
an  orb  of  the  sun’s  present  size  is 
known.  'I'he  result  is,  that  the  amount 
of  heat  thus  produced  by  gravitation 
would  suffice  for  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  quarter  of  years.  'I'his  is 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nebulous 
matter  composing  the  sun  was  originally 
cold,  and  that  heat  was  generated  in  it 
by  the  process  of  condensation  only. 
H  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  the 
nebulous  mass  possessed  a  store  of  heat 
previous  to  condensation,  and  that  the 
very  reason  why  it  existed  in  the  gaseous 
condition  was  that  its  temperature  was 
excessive.  The  particles  composing  it 
would  have  had  a  tendency,  in  virtue  of 
gravitation,  to  approach  one  another  if 
they  had  not  been  kept  apart  by  the 


*  To  maintain  the  present  rate  of  radiation, 
it  would  require  the  combustion  of  1500  lbs. 
of  coal  on  e%'ery  square  foot  of  the  sun's  sur¬ 
face,  per  hour. — Cra//,  346. 

f  The  velocity  with  which  a  body  failing 
from  an  infinite  distance  would  reach  the  sun 
would  be  equal  to  that  which  would  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  constant  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  at  the  sun's  surface  operat¬ 
ing  through  a  space  equal  to  the  sun's  radius. 
One  pound  would  at  the  sun's  surface  weigh 
about  28  lbs.  Taking  the  sun's  radius  at 
441,000  miles,  the  energy  of  a  pound  of  matter 
falling  into  the  sun  from  infinite  space  would 
equal  that  of  a  28-lb.  weight  descending  upon 
the  earth  from  an  elevation  of  441,000  miles, 
supposing  the  force  of  gravity  to  be  as  great 
at  that  elevation  as  it  is  at  the  earth's  surface. 
It  would  amount  to  upwards  of  65,000,000,000 
foot-pounds. 

J  The  total  amount  radiated  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sun  per  annum  is  8,340x10* 
foot-pounds. — Cro//,  346. 
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repulsive  energy  of  heat ;  it  is  not  then 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  atten¬ 
uated  and  ratified  mass  was  vaporous  by 
reason  of  heat,  and  began  to  condense 
only  when  its  particles  began  to  cool. 
By  the  known  laws  under  which  heated 
gases  condense,  the  amount  of  heat 
originally  possessed  by  the  gas  bears  a 
definite  and  known  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  condensa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
analogy  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  which  holds  in  the  condensation  of 
other  heated  gases,  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  years’  heat  must  have  been  stored  up 
in  the  mass  as  original  temperature. 
This,  added  to  the  twenty  and  a  (juarter 
millions  which  resulted  from  gravitation, 
gives  rather  more  than  seventy  millions 
of  years’  sun-heat. 

.\s,  however,  this  quantity  gives  the 
total  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
mass  since  it  began  to  condense,  the 
earth  could  not  have  had  an  indepen¬ 
dent  e.xistence  till  long  after  that  time. 
The  sun  must  have  had  time  to  con¬ 
dense  from  its  outer  limits  as  a  nebula, 
to  within  the  limit  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
before  that  separate  existence  could 
begin  ;  for  before  then  the  earth  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  fiery  mass  of 
the  sun.  This  calculation,  like  the 
others,  falls  short  by  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  years  of  the  period  estimated 
by  Sir  Charles  I.yell  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

But  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  see 
a  theory  ui)set,  if  with  the  theory  the 
means  of  accounting  for  observed  facts 
were  also  destroyed.  One  great  reason 
which  weighs  with  geologists  in  assign¬ 
ing  an  almost  incalculable  age  to  the 
earth,  is  that  among  the  fossils  of  the 
latest  glacial  epoch  there  are  found  the 
remains  of  tropical  plants  and  animals, 
deposited  in  alternate  strata  with  the 
remains  of  temperate  climates,  and  this 
not  once,  but  many  times  over.  A  hot 
climate  prevailed  at  one  time,  and  the 
earth  became  peopled  with  the  flora  and 
fauna  appropriate  to  those  conditions  : 
after  a  lapse  of  many  ages,  the  land  sub¬ 
sided,  and  became  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ; 
a  vast  period  of  upheaval  then  ensued, 
and  dry  land  once  more  appeared  ;  the 
climate  gradually  changed  and  ice  set 
in  :  after  ages  more  there  was  another 
slow  subsidence,  another  equally  slow 


upheaval,  and  another  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  so  on  w'ithout  end.  Seeing 
the  slow  way  in  which  the  land  .sinks  or 
is  upheaved  nowadays,  it  naturally  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  conceivable  lapse  of  time 
could  be  enough  to  explain  that  which 
had  obviously  taken  place. 

Mr.  Croll,  however,  has  recently  af¬ 
forded  an  explanation  at  once  beautiful, 
simple,  and  complete.  About  the  facts 
to  be  accounted  for  there  can  be  doubt. 
The  land  has  been  many  times  under 
the  sea,  and  the  most  violent  changes  of 
climate  have  succeeded  one  another. 
Mr.  Croll’s  explanation  is  partly  astro¬ 
nomical,  and  partly  rests  on  geological 
dynamics.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  great 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  the 
earth.  This  distance  is  greater  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  another.  The 
orbit  of  the  earth  is  not  quite  circular, 
but  its  eccentricity  varies  slowly  from 
century  to  century.  It  is  just  now  very 
small,  and  the  summer  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  happens  when  the  earth  is  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  Both 
these  circumstances  tend  to  produce  in 
Europe  a  moderate  climate.  But  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion,  as  this  state 
of  things  is  called,  is  constantlv  changing, 
and  the  line  joining  the  solstices  moves 
round  th^  orbit  in  about  twenty-one 
thousand  years.  It  follows  that  every 
ten  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  the 
winter  ot  the  northern  hemisphere  will 
occur  when  the  earth  is  at  its  farthest 
from  the  sun  ;  and  if  at  that  time  the 
earth’s  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  the  two 
causes  combined  will  produce  a  very 
severe  climate.  Eleven  thousand  years 
hence  the  northern  hemisphere  will  be 
nearest  to  the  sun  in  summer,  and’farthest 
from  him  in  winter.  Now  if  when  that 
state  of  things  occurred,  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  happened  to  be  very 
great — if  the  earth  in  winter-time  was  at 
a  part  of  her  orbit  several  millions  of 
miles  farther  from,  and  in  summer 
time  was  very  much  nearer,  the  sun 
than  she  is  now,  the  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  is. 

One  such  period  of  great  eccentricity 
occurred  about  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  Fifty  thousand 
years  later  there  was  another.  Again, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years 
ago  there  was  a  third,  and  two  hundred 
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thousand  years  ago  a  fourth.  Those 
periods  were  characterised  by  cold  such 
as  we  have  no  conception  of.  More 
than  Arctic  winter  lingered  far  on  into 
the  spring,  and  unmelted  ice  of  one  year 
accumulated  through  the  next,  till  from 
the  pole  to  the  south  of  Scotland  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  vast  ice-cap, 
probably  several  miles  in  thickness. 

Now,  in  Europe  and  .\merica,  where- 
ever  in  fact  any  records  are  left  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  it  is  remarked  that  a 
general  subsidence  of  the  land  followed 
closely  on  the  appearance  of  the  ice. 
This  fact  led  certain  geologists  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  some  physical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  phenomena, 
and  Mr.  Jamieson  suggested  to  the 
(ieological  Society  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  might  have  yielded  under 
the  enonnous  weight  of  the  ice.  Mr. 
Croll,  however,  gives  a  different  expla¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  more  it  is  understood 
the  more  it  appears  to  gain  ground 
with  those  capable  of  forming  an  opin¬ 
ion.  He  says  that  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  alw.iys  adjusts  itself  in  relation  to 
the  earth’s  centre  of  gravity,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  the  earth  happens  to 
be.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  were  formed  into  solid  ice, 
and  placed  round  the  North  Pole,  its 
weight  would  naturally  change  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  earth.  The  centre 
would  be  changed  a  little  to  the  north  of 
its  former  position.  The  water  of  the 
ocean  would  then  forsake  its  old  centre, 
and  adjust  itself  with  reference  to  the 
new.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  will 
therefore  rise  towards  the  North  Pole, 
and  fall  towards  the  south.  The  land 
will  not  sink  under  the  sea,  but  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  sea  will 
rise  upon  the  land.  The  extent  of  sub¬ 
mergence  will  be  in  jiroportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  ice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  glaciation  would 
not  be  contemporaneous  on  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  One  hemisphere  would  be 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  while  the 
other  would  be  enjoying  a  perpetual 
spring.  \  glacial  epoch  resulting 
from  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  would  extend  over  a  period  of 
a  hundred  thousand  years.  But  for 
the  reason  given  above,  the  glaciation 
would  be  transferred  from  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  another  every  ten  thousand 


years.  .\  glacial  epoch  extending  over  a 
hundred  thousand  years  would  therefore 
be  broken  up  into  several  warm  periods. 
The  warm  period  in  one  hemisphere 
would  coincide  with  the  cold  one  in  the 
other,  and  there  would  be  elevation 
of  the  land  during  the  warm  period  and 
subsidence  during  the  cold. 

’Phis  cause  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
effect  the  alternate  upheaval  and  depres¬ 
sion.  During  the  successive  ages  that 
each  pole  alternately  was  subjected  to 
glaciation,  the  winter  ice,  unmelted  by 
the  brief  summer,  would  accumulate  til! 
a  cap  many  thousand  feet  thick  foniied 
at  the  pole,  and  would  ultimately  spread 
far  down  into  what  is  now  the  temperate 
zone.  If  such  an  ice-cap  were  only  equal 
in  density  to  looo  feet  of  earth,  accumu¬ 
lated,  say,  on  the  north  side  of  the  globe, 
the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  shifted 
500  feet  to  the  north  ;  and  as  the  ocean 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  centre 
there  would  be  a  subsidence  at  the  North 
Pole  equal  to  500  feet.  But  this  is  not 
all,  for  at  the  time  the  ice-sheet  was 
forming  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  a 
sheet  of  equal  size  would  be  melting  on 
the  southern.  This  would  double  the 
effect,  and  produce  a  total  submergence 
of  1000  feet  at  the  North  Pole  and  a 
total  elevation  of  1000  feet  at  the  South 
Pole. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  upheavals  and 
submergences  of  land  which  have  so 
impressed  geologists  with  the  immensity 
of  time  required  for  their  execution  can 
thus  be  accounted  for  within  periotls, 
stupendous  indeed  if  compared  to  his¬ 
torical  time,  or  even  to  the  duration  of 
man  on  the  earth,  but  still  conceivable 
by  human  imagination.  The  night¬ 
mare  of  subsidence  and  emergence  need 
no  longer  oppress  the  geologist.  He  has 
only  to  remark  surface  changes  and  see 
how  far  forces  now  at  work  are  capable 
of  effecting  them,  and  if  so,  how  long 
they  would  take.  The  discovery  of  Mr. 
Croll  upsets  the  whole  scale  of  geological 
time.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  earth  could  not  have 
subsided  and  emerged  from  the  sea 
half-a-dozen  times,  in  less  than  a  million 
of  years,  if  it  sank  or  rose  in  the  leisurely 
manner  which  has  characterised  it  in 
recent  times :  consequently  he  could 
not  accept  as  ‘  the  glacial  epoch  ’  the 
most  recent  period  of  great  eccentricity. 
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He  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  next, 
which  happened  nearly  a  million  years 
ago.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  standard  of 
measurement  is  the  date  of  the  age  of 
ice.  If,  therefore,  the  age  of  ice  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  period  200,000  years  ago 
instead  of  a  million  years  ago,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  diminished 
by  four-fifths  ;  and  adapting  his  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  altered  premises,  we  should 
have  forty-eight  millions  of  years  instead 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  for 
the  age  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks. 

This  change  of  standard  would  agree 
very  well  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
evidences  in  the  eocene  and  miocene 
]>eriods  of  ice  ages  antecedent  to  the 
last.  I’hese  miglit  well  be  referred  to 
the  former  periods  of  high  eccentricity. 

Enormous  as  are  the  periods  which 
have  undoubtedly  passed  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  need  not  startle 
us  to  be  told  that  every  succession  of 
events  of  which  we  have  any  evidence 
may  well  have  occurred  within  a  manage¬ 
able  number  of  millions  of  years.  Could 
we  stand,  as  Mr.  Croll  says,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  gorge  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
depth,  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  a  tiny  stream  scarcely 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  this  fearful 
abyss,  and  were  we  informed  that  the 
little  streamlet  was  able  in  one  year  to 
wear  off  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  its 
rocky  bed,  what  would  be  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  prodigious  length  of  time 
that  it  must  have  taken  to  excavate  the 
gorge  }  We  should  certainly  feel  startled 
when  on  making  the  necessary  cal¬ 
culations  we  found  that  the  stream  had 
performed  this  enormous  amount  of 
work  in  something  less  than  a  million 
years. 

The  absolute  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  ever  be  above  our  powers. 
For  a  few  centuries  only  we  have  the 
comparative  daylight  of  historical  times, 
thence  backw’ard  lies  the  rapidly-gather¬ 
ing  twilight  of  tradition ;  beyond  that, 
geological  periods  the  duration  of  which 
can  be  only  vaguely  guessed  at,  and 
beyond  all  these,  far  back  into  past  eter¬ 
nity,  the  epoch  when  Time  began.  The 
old  belief  which  limited  the  existence  of 
the  earth  to  less  than  seven  thousand 
years,  gave  way  once  for  all,  almost 
within  living  memory.  All  men  are  now 
agreed  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  4 


periods  of  indefinite  extent.  They  are 
not  solar  days — for  evening  happened 
and  morning  happened,  three  times  over 
before  the  sun  was  created.  Not  being 
days  measured  by  the  sun,  we  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  years  they  may 
have  endured.  The  reaction  was  sudden 
and  complete,  (leology  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  past  history  of  the 
world  was  without  any  limits  that  human 
imagination  could  conceive.  But  in 
quite  recent  years,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  the  calm  light  of  science  has 
proved  that  the  practical  eternity  of 
matter  is  not  more  tenable  than  the 
arbitrary  limitation  by  which  thought  was 
formerly  confined. 

‘  I  dare  say,’  says  Professor  Tail,  ‘that  many 
of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  speculations 
of  Lyell  and  others,  especially  of  Darwin,  who 
tell  us  that  even  for  a  comparatively  brief 
portion  of  recent  geological  history  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  years  will  not  suffice!  We 
say — so  much  the  worse  for  geology  as  at 
present  understood  by  its  chief  authorities, 
for  .  .  .  physical  considerations  render  it  im¬ 
possible  that  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  millions 
of  years  can  be  granted.’ 

Sir  William  Thomson  is  not  so  sweep¬ 
ing  in  his  assertion  ;  but  then  the  nature 
of  the  problem  before  him  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  such  opinion  at  his  hands. 
His  argument  aimed  at  disproving  Play¬ 
fair’s  assertion,  that  neither  the  heavenly 
bodies  nor  the  earth  offered  any  evidence 
of  a  beginning,  or  any  advance  towards 
an  end.  If,  therefore.  Sir  William 
Thomson  was  able  to  show  that  there 
was  good  evidence  both  of  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  he  was  not  concerned  to 
speculate  how  long  past  time  had  exist¬ 
ed,  or  when  the  end  would  come.  His 
summing  up  is  this  ; — 

‘  We  must  admit  some  limit.  .  .  .  Dynami¬ 
cal  theory  of  the  sun’s  heat  renders  it  almost 
impossible  that  the  earth’s  surface  has  beem 
illuminated  by  the  sun  many  times  ten  million  1 
years.  And  when  finally  we  consider  under¬ 
ground  temperature  we  find  ourselves  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  on  the  earth,  life  on  the  earth,  and  all 
geological  history  showing  continuity  of  life, 
must  be  limited  within  some  such  period  of 
past  time  as  one  hundred  million  years.’ 

We  have  passed  in  rapid  review  the 
evidence  upon  which  guesses,  more  or 
less  plausible,  as  to  the  age  of  the  world, 
have  been  founded.  Whatever  may  be; 
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the  opinion  at  which  men  will  ultimately 
arrive,  it  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to 
note  from  how  many  quarters  and  in 


how  many  ways  Natural  Science  has  in 
latter  days  cast  light  on  the  inquirer’s 
path. — Quarterly  Review. 


SOUTH-SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY.* 


Immediately  south-west  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  Islands  is  a  group  known  as  the 
Hervey  Islands,  geographically  insignifi¬ 
cant,  but  full  of  interest  to  the  philan¬ 
thropist  and  to  the  ethnologist.  To  this 
group  belongs  Mangaia,  an  island  about 
as  large  as  Jersey,  whose  native  religion 
and  poetry  form  the  principal  subject  of 
the  following  pages.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  on  his  way  from  New 
Zealand  to  Tahiti  on  his  third  and  last 
voyage ;  but  as  the  surrounding  coral-reef 
reaches  to  the  shore  he  could  get  no 
anchorage,  nor  even  land  without  stav¬ 
ing  in  his  boats.  From  what  he  saw  of 
the  natives,  it  was  clear  that  they  led  a 
secluded  life,  and  had  little  intercourse 
with  their  kinsfolk  in  the  Society  Islands. 
They  had  never  seen  a  pig  or  a  dog, 
though  these  had  long  been  naturalised 
in  Tahiti ;  and  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  came  on  board  the  ‘  Resolution  ’ 
stumbled  over  a  goat  on  deck,  he  en¬ 
quired  with  much  curiosity  what  kind  of 
bird  that  was.  After  their  discovery  the 
Hervey  Islands  were  scarcely  noticed 
for  half  a  century,  when  the  missionary 
John  Williams  arrived  among  them  and 
set  about  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
It  was  high  time  for  such  an  interven¬ 
tion,  for  the  two  worst  tendencies  of  the 
Polynesian  character,  ferocity  in  war  and 
licentiousness  in  peace,  were  fast  break¬ 
ing  up  society,  and  proving  to  political 
economists  that  it  was  possible  for  an 
intelligent  and  active  population,  in  a 

*  I.  Myths  and  Sottas  from  the  South  Pacific. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  B.A.,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  F. 
Max  Mailer,  M.A.  London,  1876. 

2.  Polynesian  Mythology,  and  Ancient  Tradi¬ 
tional  History  of  the  Nev>  Zealand  Race.  By 
Sir  George  Gre}',  late  Governor-in-Chief  of 
New  Ze^and.  London,  1855. 

3.  Te  Ika  a  Maui ;  or  New  Zealand  and  its 
Inhabitants.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Second  edition.  London, 
1870. 

4.  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers.  By  Edward  Shortland,  M.A.  Sec¬ 
ond  edition.  London,  1856. 

■5.  Die  fVandersagen  cUr  Neuseeldnder  und  der 
Mauimythos.  Von  G.  Schirren.  Riga,  1856. 


luxurious  climate,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food,  to  be  ruined  and  actually  extir¬ 
pated  through  want  of  moral  control. 
On  Hervey  Island,  from  which  the 
whole  group  takes  its  name,  Mr,  Wil¬ 
liams  expected  when  he  landed  in  1823 
to  find  a  considerable  jiopulation,  but  it 
proved  that  since  Cook’s  time  they  had 
by  frequent  exterminating  wars  reduced 
themselves  to  about  sixty  in  number.  Six 
or  seven  years  after,  he  found  that  this 
miserable  remnant  had  fought  so  despe¬ 
rately  that  the  only  survivors  were  five 
men,  three  women,  and  a  few  children, 
and  among  these  there  was  a  contention 
as  to  which  should  be  king.  As  time 
went  on,  the  populations  of  the  islands 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as  these 
good  men  were  rather  prone  to  do,  that 
Providence  altered  the  natural  course  of 
the  winds  and  waves  to  facilitate  their 
work.  They  carried  with  them  a  power 
quite  adequate  to  account  for  the  results 
they  produced.  Not  only  did  they 
bring  their  message  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  to  men  whose  lives  were  torn  by 
incessant  wars  and  embittered  by  undy¬ 
ing  revenge,  but  Christianity  came  with 
all  the  prestige  of  a  conquering  race, 
who  held  in  their  hands  the  keys  of 
prosperity  and  power.  Motives  of  the 
most  various  order  worked  together  from 
the  highest  devotion  which  led  the  native 
converts  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
new  faith,  down  to  the  desire  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  chief’s  wife  to  become  a  Christian, 

‘  because  when  she  compared  herself 
with  the  Christian  females  she  was  much 
ashamed,  for  they  had  bonnets,  and 
beautiful  white  garments,  while  she  was 
dressed  in  “  Satan’s  clothes,”  ’  Even 
the  native  religions  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  had  brought  about  a  state  of 
mind  favorable,  when  once  the  tide  of 
belief  had  turned,  to  the  reception  not 
only  of  the  religion  but  of  the  authority 
of  the  ‘  wise  men  ’  {prometua)  as  they 
called  the  missionaries.  The  natives 
had  a  well-marked  theology,  and  their 
minds  were  piervaded  by  a  belief  in  the 
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ever-present  influence  of  their  divinities. 
Accustomed  to  the  stringent  prohibitions 
of  the  tabu,  they  took  quite  kindly  to 
the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
tabu  against  work.  Their  doctrine  of 
the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  which 
sent  the  slain  in  battle  to  the  warrior’s 
paradise  above  the  sky,  while  the  ignoble 
crowd  of  souls  were  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  grim  Death-goddess,  opened  the 
way  for  a  doctrine  in  which  goodness 
•and  wickedness  receive  after  death  their 
endless  reward  or  punishment.  Especi¬ 
ally  the  Polynesians  were  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  to  the  ministers  of  the  new 
faith  an  almost  boundless  authority  over 
their  social  and  political  life.  For  they 
h.ad  been  brought  up  under  a  theocracy 
where  even  the  power  of  the  chief  was 
secondary  and  subservient  to  that  of 
the  priest.  A  trivial  custom  in  Mangaia 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  state  of 
things  as  well  as  a  whole  page  of  de¬ 
scription.  Ordinary  people,  and  even 
chiefs,  when  thirsty,  would  suck  the  milk 
of  their  cocoa-nuts,  as  our  school-boys 
do,  through  a  hole  in  the  soft  spot.  But 
priests  always  had  the  ends  of  their 
cocoa-nuts  struck  off,  in  token  of  their 
power  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  anybody 
or  anything.  ‘  Chiefs  and  warriors  were 
merely  instruments  of  their  vengeance.’ 
No  wonder  that  the  missionaries,  step¬ 
ping  into  the  place  of  a  caste  with  such 
power,  were  able  to  remodel  the  whole 
tone  of  life  among  the  islanders.  On 
the  whole,  some  narrowness  apart,  they 
used  their  great  influence  with  praise¬ 
worthy  kindliness  and  discretion  ;  and 
where  the  white  sailors,  traders,  and 
kidnappers  have  not  undone  their  work, 
the  islands  under  their  charge  present  a 
picture  of  prosperity  and  mild  happiness.^ 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
this  improved  life  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  while  pleasing  to  the  jjhilan- 
thropist,  has  destroyed  much  of  their 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
The  new  generation  of  Mangaians,  for 
instance,  brought  up  to  live  after  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  prosaic  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  ‘  orthodox  dissenters,’  are  no 
longer  objects  so  instructive  as  in  the 
unregenerate  days  when  they  still  pro¬ 
pitiated  their  fierce  gods  with  human 
sacrifices,  believed  in  the  real  existence 
of  a  firmament,  and  thought  that  the 
figures  they  saw  in  dreams  were  spirits. 


Long  ago,  but  in  times  which  have 
left  their  plain  traces  in  history,  the 
ancestors  of  the  now  most  cultured  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  were  at  this  level,  and 
thus  it  is  that  such  modern  races  as  the 
Polynesians  can  give  many  a  valuable 
suggestion  as  to  the  ancient  history  of 
our  ideas  and  arts.  But  as  barbarians 
cannot  be  left  in  their  barbarism  to  serve 
as  interesting  specimens  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  anthropologists,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  preserve  a  faithful  portrait  of 
their  old  life  before  it  passes  away.  The 
policy  of  the  early  missionaries  was  too 
often  not  only  to  convert  the  world  from 
heathendom,  but  to  stamp  out  every 
vestige  of  the  accursed  thing.  Yet  even 
in  ancient  times  there  were  brilliant  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  now-a-days  the  mission¬ 
aries  work  as  hearty  allies  of  science  in 
collecting  the  last  dwindling  relics  of 
savage  thoughts  and  ways.  Mr.  Gill’s 
volume  of  native  tales  and  beliefs  from 
Mangaia  is  such  a  collection,  made  with 
minute  care  during  his  twenty  years’ 
stay  on  the  island..  Lest  readers  should 
miss  the  scientific  value  of  these  materi¬ 
als,  and  think  it  little  worth  while  to 
print  stories  of  heroes  being  pulled  up  in¬ 
to  the  sky  in  baskets,  or  childish  fancies 
about  the  world  being  like  a  monstrous 
cocoa-nut,  Mr.  Gill  has  wisely  sought  the 
help  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  who  in¬ 
troduces  the  work  with  a  preface — one 
of  those  brief,  thoughtful  discourses  on 
a  great  subject  .which  the  world  is 
always  ready  to  listen  to  from  him.  His 
remark  on  the  real  importance  of  the 
collection  touches  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  subject : — 

•  I  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  its 
importance  should  be  questioncj).  If  new 
minerals,  plants,  or  animals  are  discovered, 
if  strange  petrifactions  are  brought  to  light,  if 
flints  or  other  stone  weapons  are  dredged  up, 
or  works  of  art  distinterrcd,  even  if  a  hitherto 
unknown  language  is  rendered  accessible 
for  the  first  time,  no  one,  I  think,  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  scientific  problems  of  our 
age,  would  ask  what  their  importance  consists 
in,  or  what  they  are  good  for.  Whether  they 
are  products  of  nature  or  works  of  roan,  if 
only  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness, 
they  claim  and  most  readily  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  also  of  the 
intelligent  public  at  large.  Now,  what  are 
these  myths  and  songs  which  Mr.W.W.Gill  has 
brought  home  from  Mangaia,  but  antiquities, 
preserved  for  hundreds,  it  may  be  for  thou¬ 
sands,  of  years,  showing  us,  far  better  than  any 
stone  weapons  or  stone  idols,  the  growth  of 
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the  human  mind  during  a  period  which,  as  yet, 
is  full  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  the 
psychologist,  the  historian,  and  the  theolo¬ 
gian  ?  The  only  hope  of  our  ever  unravelling 
the  perplexities  of  that  mythological  period, 
or  that  myihopoeic  phase  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect,  lies  in  our  gaining  access  to  every  kind 
of  collateral  evidence.  We  know  that  mytho- 
poeic  period  among  the  Arj'an  and  Semitic 
races,  but  we  know  it  from  a  distance  only, 
and  where  are  we  to  look  now  for  living  myths 
and  legends,  except  among  those  who  still 
think  and  speak  mythologically,  who  are,  in 
tact,  at  the  present  moment  what  the  Hindus 
were  before  the  collection  of  their  sacred 
hvmns,  and  the  Greeks  long  before  the  days 
of  Homer?  To  find  ourselves  among  a  people 
who  really  believe  in  gods  and  heroes  and  an¬ 
cestral  spirits,  who  still  offer  human  sacrifices, 
who  in  some  cases  devour  their  human  victims, 
or,  at  all  events,  burn  the  ffe.sh  of  animals  on 
their  altars,  trusting  that  the  scent  will  be 
sweet  to  the  nostrils  of  their  gods,  is  as  if  the 
zoologist  could  spend  a  few  days  among  the 
Megatheria,  or  the  botanist  among  the  waving 
ferns  of  the  forests,  buried  beneath  our  feet.' 

It  will  make  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
preface  more  acceptable  to  some  readers, 
and  less  to  others,  that  while  insisting 
on  the  need  of  gathering  up  such  evi¬ 
dence,  he  lifts  up  his  voice  against 
drawing  over-hasty  inferences  from  it. 
He  protests  in  a  tone  more  cautious  and 
conser\'ative  than  is  usual  among  the 
new  school  of  the  science  of  culture, 
against  attempts  to  resettle  on  an  ethno¬ 
logical  basis  the  origin  of  religion,  or 
even  mythology  : — 

•  With  all  these  uncertainties  before  us,  with 
the  ground  shaking  under  our  feet,  who  would 
venture  to  erect  at  present  complete  system¬ 
atic  theories  of  mythology  or  religion?  Let 
any  one  who  thinks  that  all  religion  begins 
with  fetichism,  all  worship  with  ancestor-wor¬ 
ship,  or  that  the  whole  of  mythology  every¬ 
where  can  be  explained  as  a  disease  of  lan¬ 
guage,  try  his  hand  on  this  short  account  of  the 
beliefs  anc^  traditions  of  Mangptia ;  and  if  he 
finds  that  he  fails  to  bring  even  so  small  a 
segment  of  the  world’s  religion  and  mythol¬ 
ogy  into  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  system, 
let  him  pause  before  he  ventures  to  lay  down 
rules  as  to  how  man,  on  ascending  from  a 
lower  or  descending  from  a  higher  state,  must 
have  spoken,  must  have  believed,  must  have 
worshipped.  If  Mr.  Gill’s  book  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  other  effect  but  this,  it  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  works  at  the 
present  moment.’ 

The  caution  is  a  salutary  one,  and 
will  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  world’s  practical  interest  in  ethnol¬ 
ogy  lies  more  in  what  it  does  prove  than 
in  what  it  does  not,  and  we  may  here 
.  best  turn  our  attention  to  points  where 


South  Sea  Island  mytholog)'  shows  dis¬ 
tinctly  some  of  the  stages  through  which 
the  modern  world  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  prehistoric  world.  .\s  will 
have  been  seen  from  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  materials  for 
such  an  inquiry  already  form  a  whole 
literature,  beginning  with  Sir  (leorge 
Grey’s  attractive  little  volume  of  ‘  Poly¬ 
nesian  Mythology.’  Macaulay’s  famous 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  (who,  by 
the  'vay,  belongs,  if  we  all  had  our  own, 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld)  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
reproach  the  mother-country  w’ith  neg¬ 
lecting  the  historian’s  duty  to  the  new 
lands  she  colonised.  The  world  now 
knows  far  more  about  the  traditions  of  the 
Maoris  than  about  those  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a 
description  by  Caesar  of  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  J.)ruidical  religion,  such  as 
we  have  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
priests  in  Mangaia  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  we  know  leSs  exactly  what 
the  ancient  Romans  believed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  its  fate  after 
death  than  we  now  know  the  not  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar  theories  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  Mr.  Gill’s  present  book, 
then,  by  no  means  brings  into  notice  a 
hitherto  unknown  subject.  He  does  not 
tell  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  story 
of  Rangi  and  Papa,  Heaven  and  Earth, 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  things ;  or 
how  Maui  fished  up  the  land  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  went  down  to 
Hades  to  bring  up  fire  for  man.  .Ml 
this  belongs  to  the  traditions  of  the 
South  Seas,  told  only  in  varying  versions 
in  different  islands.  Mr.  Gill’s  claim  to 
notice  lies  in  his  having  studied  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  an  out-of-the-way  island, 
which  has  kept  itself  singularly  free 
from  foreign  influences,  and  in  his 
having  gained  his  information  from  re¬ 
cently  converted  priests,  with  heathen 
beliefs  fresh  in  their  minds.  Thus  by 
mere  intimacy  of  knowledge  he  is  able 
to  settle,  once  for  all,  points  which 
former  writers  in  his  district  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  obscure,  as  witness  the 
following  examples. 

Almost  every  reader  will  remember 
how  sometimes,  happening  to  sneeze,  he 
has  been  saluted  with  a  ‘  God  bless 
you  !’  from  some  old  woman  who  had 
not  the  least  notion  why  she  did  so, 
beyond  its  being  a  time-honored  cus- 
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tom.  Not  only  is  such  a  custom  known 
all  over  Europe,  but  something  like  it  is 
met  with  among  various  barbarian  na¬ 
tions  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.* 
On  De  Soto’s  famous  expedition  into 
Florida,  the  retinue  of  a  native  chief 
burst  out,  on  his  sneezing,  into  a  chorus 
of  blessings,  whereupon  the  Spanish 
leader  said,  not  unreasonably,  to  his 
men,  ‘  Do  you  not  see  that  all  the  world 
is  one  !’  The  key  to  this  curious  practice 
was  first  distinctly  given  by  Dr.  Callaway, 
now  bishop  of  Independent  Kaffraria, 
who  ascertained  by  inquiry  from  the 
Zulus  that  their  habit  of  saluting  a 
sneezer  has  a  perfectly  rational  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  they  believe  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  spirit,  one  of  the  ancestral  ghosts 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  often  hovering 
around  them,  appearing  to  them  in 
dreams,  and  causing  or  curing  sickness. 
'I'he  natives  said,  ‘  When  a  Zulu  sneezes, 
he  will  say,  “  I  am  now  blessed.  The 
Idhlozi  (ancestral  spirit)  is  with  me  ;  it 
has  come  to  me.  Let  me  hasten  and 
praise  it,  for  it  is  it  which  causes  me  to 
sneeze  !  ”...  If  a  child  sneezes,  they 
say  to  it  “  Crow !”  It  is  a  sign  of 
health.  So  then,  it  is  said,  sneezing 
among  black  men  gives  a  man  strength 
to  remember  that  the  Itongo  has  entered 
into  him  and  abides  with  him.’  This 
explanation  accounts  for  such  cases  as 
when  Colonel  Maepherson  among  the 
Khonds,  in  the  hills  of  Orissa,  describes 
the  priest  in  the  act  of  becoming  possess¬ 
ed  by  his  goddess ;  he  sneezes,  is  filled 
with  the  deity,  and  speaks  wildly  in  her 
name,  but  what  one  wants  to  know  is 
precisely  why  all  these  uncivilised  men 
should  fancy  that  a  sneeze  has  to  do 
with  the  entrance  of  a  spirit.  This  is 
what  Mr.  (lill  is  able  to  tell ; — 

•The  philosophy  of  sneezing  is,  that  the 
spirit  having  gone  travelling  about — perchance 
on  a  visit  to  the  homes  or  buiying-places  of  its 
ancestors — its  return  to  the  body  is  naturally 
attended  with  some  difficulty  and  excitement, 
occasioning  a  tingling  and  enlivening  sensa¬ 
tion  all  over  the  bt^y.  Hence  the  various 
customary  remarks  addressed  to  the  returned 
spirit  in  different  islands.  At  Rarotonga, 
when  a  person  sneezes,  the  bystanders  ex¬ 
claim,  as  though  addressing  a  spirit,  “  A,  kua 
oki  mai  koe,” — Ha !  you  have  come  back.  At 
.Manihiki  and  Rakaanga  (colonised  from  Raro¬ 
tonga)  they  say  to  the  spirit,  “  Aere  koe  ki 
Rarotonga,” — Go  to  Rarotonga.  At  Mangaia 

•  Tylor,  ‘  Primitive  Culture,’  vol.  i.  p.  99. 


the  customary  address  is,  “  Ua  nanave  koe,” — 
Thou  art  delighted.’ — p.  177: 

Here,  then,  is  proof  that  the  notions 
of  savages  as  to  sneezing  are  simple  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  rude  physiology,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  disease,  pain,  excite¬ 
ment,  with  all  manner  of  other  abnormal 
actions  of  mind  and  body,  are  simply 
accounted  for  by  spirits  entering  in  and 
affecting  their  bodies.  One  might  per¬ 
haps  have  guessed  that  people  with  such 
a  notion  in  their  minds,  when  they  felt 
the  peculiar  twinge  of  a  sneeze,  would 
naturally  say  that  it  was  a  spirit  going  in 
or  out.  but  civilised  men  are  too  far 
removed  from  the  savage  state  of  mind 
to  guess  with  any  safety  how  savages 
would  reason  under  given  circumstances, 
and  it  is  altogether  more  prudent  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  savage 
state  his  own  reasoning,  as  he  does  here. 

The  Mangaian  legend  of  Echo  is  told 
by  Mr.  Gill  (p.  114).  When  Rangi,  the 
first  man,  had  dragged  up  the  land 
from  the  shades  below,  he  set  out  to 
explore  every  nook  and  corner  of  it,  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  his  territory.  After  a  while, 
approaching  a  pile  of  cavernous  rocks 
overhanging  a  tremendous  gorge,  he 
shouted,  as  was  his  wont,  ‘  Oo  !’  To  his 
surprise,  a  voice  from  the  rocks  distinctly 
replied,*  Oo  !’  and  when  he  asked,  ‘  What 
is  your  name  ?’  he  only  received  his  own 
question  back.  At  last  Rangi  could 
bear  such  insults  no  longer,  and  made 
his  way,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  up 
the  dark  gorge,  till  entering  a  cave  whose 
stalactite  pillars  above  and  below  were 
like  the  teeth  in  a  pair  of  monstrous 
jaws,  he  found  the  laughing  cave-fairy, 
whose  name  is  Tumuteanoa,  the  cave¬ 
speaking  sprite.  Not  to  go  further  with 
the  story,  the  remarkable  point  about  it 
is  not  that  the  Mangaians  should  tell  it. 
but  that  they  should  really  believe  it,  as 
appears  from  their  discussions  as  to 
whether  Rangi  was  to  be  considered 
the  first  inhabitant  of  the  country,  seeing 
that  he  found  Echo  already  in  possession 
of  the  rocks  and  caves.  The  reality  of 
this  conception  in  the  Polynesian  mind 
is  further  proved  by  Mr,  Gill  from  the 
fact  that  even  now  in  the  Marquesas 
divine  honors  are  paid  to  Echo,  who  is 
supposed  to  give  them  food,  and  who 
speaks  to  the  worshippers  out  of  the 
rocks.  A  fit  pendant  to  this  is  Lander’s 
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story  of  his  boatmen  on  the  Niger,  who 
threw  a  glass  of  rum  and  a  bit  of  yam  for 
the  fetish  which  answered  their  shouts. 
As  no  one  can  deny  that  people  who 
worship  and  offer  sacrifice  to  a  being 
must  believe  in  that  being’s  reality,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  original 
myth  of  Echo  is  a  real  inference  of  sav¬ 
age  science,  accounting  for  a  mysterious 
]>henomenon  by  the  usual  and  accepted 
theory  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  spirit. 
How  changed  from  the  reality  of  mythol¬ 
ogy  into  the  mere  fancy  of  poetry  has 
the  old  idea  become  in  Ovid’s  time, 
when  he  tells  how  babbling  Echo  kept 
Juno  in  talk  when  she  might  have  caught 
her  Jove  toying  with  the  Nymphs;  and 
how  Echo  sought  Narcissus,  answering 
in  his  words,  and  at  last,  rejected  by 
him,  pined  till  her  rocky  bones  and 
voice  alone  remained : — 

‘  Vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supersunt. 
Vox  manet.  Ossa  fcrunt  lapidis  traxisse 
fi^uram. 

Inde  latet  silvis,  nulloque  in  monte  vidctur: 
Omnibus  auditur.  Sonus  cst,  qui  vivit  in  ilia.’ 

Encouraged  by  such  proofs  that  South 
Sea  Island  beliefs  can  throw  light  on  the 
fancies  and  superstitions  of  the  civilised 
world,  let  us  put  ourselves  into  the  place 
of  Mr.  Gill’s  Mangaians,  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  further  what  they  mean  by  their 
system  of  the  universe  and  their  tales  of 
gods  and  heroes.  In  doing  this,  of 
course  the  first  thing  is  to  set  aside  the 
teachings  of  physical  science,  and  to 
look  at  the  universe  as  it  must  appear  to 
men  in  a  state  of  intellectual  childhood. 
The  second  thing  is  to  throw  ourselves 
back  into  the  myth-making  stage  of 
thought,  when  every  analogy  of  nature, 
real  or  fanciful,  may  be  worked  up  into 
a  reason  and  become  the  subject  of  a 
tale.  We  have  little  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  being  indeed  quite  used  to  it  in 
poetry,  though  poets  carry  it  on  with  a 
conscious  playful  make-believe  very 
unlike  the  serious  distinctness  that  in  us 
accompanies  actual  belief.  But  the  bar¬ 
barian’s  mind  is  not  cultivated  far  enough 
to  feel,  as  we  do,  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose.  Imagine  then,  ages 
ago,  a  native  Mangaian  philosopher  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  top  of  the  high  hill  in  the 
middle  of  his  island,  to  him  evidently 
the  centre  of  the  round,  flat  ocean-world. 
To  his  uncritical  sight  the  blue  sky  is  a 
solid'  dome  or  firmament,  such  as  we 


should  still  think  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Greek  astronomers  and  their  success¬ 
ors.  But  how  can  the  sun  get  in  and 
out,  morning  and  evening.’  Clearly 
through  openings,  so  there  must  be  a 
dawn-hole  and  a  sunset-hole.  .\s  the 
wind,  too,  comes  from  different  quarters, 
there  must  be  a  number  of  wind-holes, 
all  round  the  horizon  ;  and  when  one  is 
open,  the  wind  comes  from  there.  The 
barbarian  simply  and  straightforwardly 
reasons  about  the  winds  as  he  would 
about  draughts  coming  through  chinks 
in  his  own  hut.  The  foreigners,  whose 
ships  appear  to  have  burst  into  his 
world  from  outside,  he  naturally  con¬ 
siders  to  be,  as  the  native  term  calls 
them,  paparangt,  ‘  heaven-breakers.' 
Next,  where  dues  the  sun  go  when  he 
sets .’  Obviously  down  into  a  region 
below  the  horizon,  whose  daytime  is  our 
night,  as  the  native  proverb  says,  ‘  Day 
here  ;  night  in  Avaiki.’  .All  this  is  plain¬ 
ly  not  so  much  myth  as  science  in  its 
childhood.  But  myth  hangs  on  to 
its  skirts.  The  question  how  the  sky 
got  up  there,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so 
beautifully  smooth,  is  answered  by  an 
invented  tale  in  which  the  gods  are 
brought  in  as  actors.  If  men  wanted  to 
put  up  a  great  roof  they  would  have  to 
lift  it  up,  and  so  the  Mangaians  say  that 
those  great  ancient  beings,  Maui  and 
Ru,  pushed  the  sky  up  with  enormous 
efforts.  .As  the  blue  stones  it  was  made  of 
were  still  rough,  they  took  each  an  adze, 
and  did  not  cease  to  chip  at  the  blue  vault 
till  it  was  faultlessly  smooth  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  One  thinks  of  the  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  story  in  the  ‘  Kalewala,’  the  great  epic 
])oem  of  Finland,  where  it  is  told  how 
Ilmarinen,  the  master-smith,  forged  the 
sky,  the  roof  of  the  winds,  so  deftly  that 
no  hammer-dint,  nor  mark  of  the  tongs 
can  be  seen  upon  its  smooth  face.  The 
Mangaian  story,  however,  does  not  end 
with  the  mere  setting-up  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  but  another  version  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Maui  put  his  head  between  the  legs 
of  his  old  father  Ru,  and  heaved  up  him 
and  the  half-raised  sky  together,  so  that 
Ru  was  caught  by  the  shoulders  among 
the  stars,  where  he  hung  till  his  body 
fell  to  pieces,  and  his  bones  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  land  below.  .A  curious 
story,  but  which  was  found  to  be  not  so 
senseless  as  it  looked  at  first ;  for  the 
natives,  to  confirm  its  truth,  brought  the 
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missionaries  bits  of  Ru’s  bones,  and 
these  proved  to  be  morsels  of  pumice- 
stone,  so  like  bits  of  dry  bone  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  which,  lying  broadcast  over 
that  particular  district,  had  suggested 
the  myth. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole 
series  of  Polynesian  myths  should  yield 
thus  readily  to  interpretation.  Any  one¬ 
sided  student,  devoted  to  some  special 
theory — such  as  that  mythic  heroes  are 
all  personifications  of  the  sun,  or  that  all 
myths  have  arisen  out  of  misunder¬ 
standings  of  words  by  a  ‘  disease  of  lan¬ 
guage,’ — is  likely  to  go  hopelessly  astray. 
Warning  may  be  taken  from  Professor 
Schirren,  whose  ingenious  work  is  mostly 
devoted  to  explaining  the  legends  of 
Maui,  the  Hercules  of  the  Pacific.  Of 
late  years  the  mania  for  finding  myths 
of  the  sun  in  every  story  or  history  has 
been  very  prevalent  among  mythologists  ; 
but  perhaps  few  have  been  more  severe¬ 
ly  sun-struck  than  this  learned  Livonian. 
'I'o  give  an  example ;  Among  the  fa¬ 
vorite  tales  of  New  Zealand  are  the 
stories  of  the  first  coming  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  to  the  land,  in  the  famous  canoes 
named  the  ‘  .Vrawa,’  the  ‘  Tainui,’ and 
others.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Maoris  had  been  on  New  Zea¬ 
land  from  any  extreme  antiquity,  and  as 
their  pedigrees  are  kept  with  extraordi¬ 
nary’  care  on  account  of  the  native  law  of 
tribe-lands,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
m.ay  be  more  or  less  of  historical  truth 
in  these  migration-legends,  on'y  mixed 
with  marvellous  episodes.  But  Profess¬ 
or  Schirren  boldly  undertakes  to  explain 
the  stories  as  principally  mythical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  sun.  On  the  voyage 
of  the  ‘  Arawa,’  the  story  says  that  the 
chief  Ngatoro  climbed  on  to  the  top  of 
the  deck-house  to  see  how  fast  she  was 
sailing,  having  previously  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  tying  a  long  string  to  his  wife’s 
hair  and  holding  the  other  end  in  his 
hand,  but  while  he  was  aloft,  the  rival 
chief  untied  the  end  of  the  cord  below 
and  fastened  it  to  a  beam.  All  this  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schirren  gravely  turns  into  sun- 
myth.  'I'he  chief  on  the  roof  is  the  sun 
climbing  into  the  sky,  but  all  the  while 
keeping  his  wife,  the  earth,  l)ound  to 
him  by  his  rays.  But  the  other  chief 
below  is  a  cloud,  and  he  unfastens  the 
rays  from  the  earth  till  all  at  once  the 
sun  breaks  through  again  from  above. 


&c.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
book  containing  this  fanciful  nonsense  is 
really  a  valuable  collection  of  Polynesian 
stories,  among  which  there  are  a  certain 
number  which  are  on  the  face  of  them 
real  sun-myths.  The  lesson  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  such  books  is  this,  never  to 
force  explanations  of  stories.  When  a 
number  of  versions  of  a  myth  are  found 
current,  it  often  happens  that  some  of 
the  story-tellers  have  not  lost  the  origin¬ 
al  meaning,  or,  if  they  have,  at  least  they 
are  able  to  tell  the  tale  with  names  and 
particulars  w’hich  explain  its  real  sense. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  simple  little  Poly¬ 
nesian  story  which  is  really  a  myth  of  the 
clouds.  The  South  Sea  Islanders  fancy 
they  see  in  the  moon  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man.  In  Samoa  they  call  her  Sina,  and 
say  that  she  was  caught  up  by  the  moon 
while  she  was  beating  out  bark-cloth,  and 
there  she  is  still  to  be  seen  with  her 
board  and  mallet.  If  now  a  mythologist 
had  to  guess  what  the  woman  in  the 
moon  had  to  do  with  paper-cloth,  he 
w’ould  be  likely  to  guess  wrong.  But  the 
Mangaians  happen  to  know ;  for  in  the 
version  in  their  island,  Ina,  who  is  the 
moon’s  wife,  ‘  is  indefatigable  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  resplendent  cloth,  i.e.,  7i'A//r 
clouds'  And  this  childish  notion  of  the 
clouds  being  like  shining  w’hite  cloth  is 
worked  out  into  details  about  Ina  stretch¬ 
ing  her  cloth  out  to  dry  and  bleach  on  the 
blue  sky,  great  stones  being  put  to  hold 
the  edges  down  ;  when  the  work  is  done, 
these  stones  are  thrown  aside,  and  their 
crash  is  what  mortals  call  thunder  (p. 
45)’ 

The  exploits  of  the  god  Maui,  whom 
w’e  have  called  the  Hercules  of  the 
Pacific,  form  a  whole  cycle  of  won¬ 
der-tales  current  over  the  immense 
ocean-district  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  New  Zealand.  One  of  Maui’s  great¬ 
est  feats  was  fishing  up  the  land  from 
the  depths  of  ocean.  Sir  George  Grey 
tells  the  Maori  version  how  Maui  w’ent 
out  in  the  canoe  with  his  brothers,  and 
with  his  enchanted  fishhook,  pointed 
w’lth  part  of  the  jawbone  of  his  great  an¬ 
cestress  in  the  realms  below,  hauled  up 
the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  still  called  ‘  Te  Ika  a  Maui  ’ — the  Fish 
of  Maui.  The  fishhook  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  curved  cape  south 
of  Hawke’s  Bay.  The  huge  island-fish 
would  have  lain  flat  and  smooth  had  not 
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Maui’s  brothe»‘s  greedily  begun  to  cut  it 
up  before  the  proper  prayers  and  sacri¬ 
fices  had  been  offered,  whereupon  the 
fish  began  to  flap  about,  and  so  New 
Zealand  is  all  uneven  hill  and  dale  to 
this  day.  In  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
it  is,  of  course,  other  islands  that  are 
heaved  up  from  the  deep.  But  what  does 
the  story  mean  anywhere  ?  This  may  not 
seem  a  problem  of  much  importance,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  one  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  a  race,  and  the  origin  of  a  belief  is 
always  worth  looking  for.  Looking  over 
the  versions  in  the  different  islands,  it  is 
found  that  Maui  is  not  the  only  person¬ 
age  to  whom  the  feat  of  drawing  up  the 
land  is  attributed.  In  Samoa,  they  say 
that  it  w'as  Tangaloa,  the  Heaven-god, 
who  did  it.  Still  more  to  the  purpose 
are  the  Mangaian  versions  (Gill,  pp.  i6, 
48),  of  which  one  says  that  it  was  Vatea, 
the  Noonday,  who  fished  up  the  island 
of  Tongareva  (his  fishhook  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  sky,  and  we  call  it  the  tail  of  the 
constellation  Scorpio),  while  another 
version  states  yet  more  simply  that  Ran- 
gi,  the  Day,  drew  up  their  island,  Man- 
gaia,  from  Avaiki,  the  shades  below, 
into  the  daylight.  This  childish,  simple 
statement  of  what  Day  still  does  every 
day,  that  he  brings  the  world  to  light,  is 
apparently  the  germ  which,  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  fancy  of  the  myth-maker,  has 
grown  into  the  whole  circumstantial 
wonder-tale  of  the  fishing  up  of  the  is¬ 
land.  In  another  episode  Maui  appears 
in  the  character  of  the  Sun-catcher.  He 
thought  the  sun  went  down  loo  soon, 
and  gave  men  too  short  days  for  their 
work,  so  he  and  his  brother  plaited  ropes 
to  catch  him  in  a  snare,  and  they  went 
eastward  to  the  very  edge  of  the  place 
where  the  sun  rises,  and  there  they  set 
their  nooses.  At  last  the  sun  came 
rising  up  till  his  head  and  forepaws  got 
fairly  into  the  snare,  and  the  brothers 
pulled  the  ropes  tight  while  Maui  rushed 
forward  armed  with  his  enchanted  jaw¬ 
bone  and  beat  the  sun  till  he  nearly  kill¬ 
ed  him,  and  since  then  the  luminary  has 
crept  slowly  along  his  course.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  North- American  In¬ 
dians  have  a  story  of  the  sun  being 
caught  in  the  same  way  by  a  hero  who 
goes  to  the  place  where  the  sun  comes 
up,  and  plants  his  noose  there.  There 
are  other  tales  of  the  sun  being  bound, 
in  the  folklore  of  various  parts  of  the 


world.  What  do  they  mean  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
themselves  give  seems  the  right  one.  In 
Tahiti,  so  long  ago  as  Captain  Cook’s 
time,  they  said  that  it  was  by  his  rays 
that  Maui  tied  the  sun  to  a  tree  when  he 
wanted  daylight  to  build  the  great  marae ; 
and  now  Mr.  Gill  is  able  to  explain  mere 
fully  (p.  63)  that  ‘  the  extravagant  myth 
refers  to  what  English  children  call  “  the 
sun  drawing  up  water,”  or  as  these 
islanders  still  say,  “  Tena  te  taura  a 
Maui!” — behold  the  ropes  of  Maui!’ 
'The  likeness  of  these  rays  to  stretched 
cords  holding  the  sun  is  obvious ;  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  sun’s  slow 
apparent  motion  when  near  the  horizon, 
as  if  he  were  restrained  or  bound,  we  are 
able  to  make  sense  of  the  whole  myth,  or 
at  least  such  apjiroach  to  sense  as  myths 
contain,  by  reading  the  last  lines  of  Mr. 
Gill’s  version  (p.  62)  of  the  story  as  told 
in  Mangaia :  ‘  The  Sun-god  R<1  was  now 
allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way :  but 
Maui  wisely  declined  to  t.ake  off  these 
ropes,  wishing  to  keep  R5  in  constant 
fear.  These  ropes  may  still  be  seen 
hanging  from  the  sun  at  dawn,  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  ocean  at  night. 
By  the  assistance  of  these  ropes  he  is 
gently  let  down  into  .\vaiki,  .and  in  the 
morning  is  raised  up  out  of  the  shades.’ 
It  only  remains  to  add,  for  its  quaintness, 
the  mention  of  a  custom  of  setting  sun- 
nooses  among  the  Fijians,  no  doubt  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  this  sun-catch¬ 
ing  myth  :  ‘  An  innocent  conceit  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Lakembatis.  Some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  chief  town  is  a  small  hill, 
having  a  plot  of  short  reeds  on  the  top. 
Whenever  I  passed,  many  of  these  reeds 
were  tied  together  at  the  top,  which  I 
found  was  done  by  travellers  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  setting  before 
they  reached  their  journey’s  end  ’  (Wil¬ 
liams’  ‘  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,’  p.  250). 

How  Maui  went  down  to  Avaiki 
to  bring  up  fire  for  men  from  the  old 
Fire-god,  and  learnt  the  secret  of  the 
firesticks,  by  which  fire  is  made  by  fric¬ 
tion,  is  told  at  length  in  Mangaia,  but 
with  little  that  happens  to  throw  light 
on  its  origin.  This  is  unfortunate,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  story  takes  in  two  episodes 
most  interesting  to  classical  mythologists 
— the  descents  of  heroes  like  Ulysses  or 
Hercules  into  Hades,  and  the  tale  of 
Prometheus.  However,  some  New  Zea- 
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land  versions  of  Maui’s  descents  into 
the  I'ealms  of  night  are  quite  explicit 
stories  of  the  sunset,  especially  the  last 
and  fatal  time  when,  at  evening,  at  the 
moment  that  the  tiwakawaka,  the  sunset- 
bird,  is  singing,  he  plunges  into  the  body 
of  his  ancestress  ‘  Hine-nui-te-po,’  or 
(Ireat-Woman-Night,  ‘  whom  you  may 
see  flashing,  and  as  it  were  opening  and 
shutting  there  where  the  horizon  meets 
the  sky,’  Another  story  describes  Maui 
as  taking  fire  in  his  hands  and  springing 
with  it  into  the  sea,  and  when  he  sank  in 
the  waters  the  sun  for  the  first  time  set 
and  darkness  covered  the  earth,  so  he 
pursued  the  sun  and  brought  him  back 
in  the  morning.  When  also  it  is  related 
in  the  Tonga  Islands  that  the  Fire-god 
in  the  under-world,  to  whom  Maui  goes 
to  get  fire  for  men,  is  also  the  Earth¬ 
quake-god,  this  seems  to  mean,  in  a  very 
natural  way,  that  fire  and  earthquake  be¬ 
long  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  these  volcanic  islands  have 
good  reason  to  know  they  do.  Are  my- 
thologists,  then,  on  the  strength  of  such 
interjiretations,  to  follow  Professor  Schir- 
ren  in  concluding  that  Maui  is  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  sun  ?  Clearly  not.  As 
well  might  they,  on  classic  ground,  try  to 
bring  the  exj)loits  of  Hercules  under  one 
consistent  personality.  Maui,  like  Her¬ 
cules,  is  not,  properly  sj)eaking,  a  Sun- 
god.  .Vs  the  Greeks  have  a  definite 
Sun-god,  Helios,  so  the  Polynesians  have 
a  Sun-god,  whom  they  simply  call  ‘  Ra,’  or 
‘  Tama-nui-te-Ra,’  that  i.s.  Sun,  or  Great- 
Man-Sun.  Maui,  like  Hercules,  is  one  of 
those  mythic  heroes-of- all-work,  to  whom 
all  wonder-tales,  even  such  as  belong 
properly  to  very  different  beings,  attach 
themselves  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is 
true  that  Maui  does  go  down  into  night 
in  an  unmistakably  sun-like  way,  and  the 
feat  of  bringing  the  land  to  light  is  as 
well  suited  to  the  sun  as  to  the  day,  w’ho 
is  also  described  as  doing  it ;  but  in  an¬ 
other  tale  he  appears  not  as  the  sun,  but 
the  sun-catcher ;  while  again  elsewhere 
he  acts  the  part  of  yEolus  imprisoning  the 
winds  in  caves,  with  great  stones  rolled 
to  their  mouths ;  and  he  even  is  known 
in  Tonga  as  the  great  earth-supporting 
god,  who  causes  the  ground  to  rock  when 
he  turns  his  prostrate  body  from  side  to 
side,  so  that  when  there  is  an  earthquake 
the  people  used  to  beat  the  ground  with 
sticks  to  make  him  lie  still.  To  increase 


the  confusion  there  are  several  Mauis, 
old  and  young,  so  that  the  impossibility 
is  manifest  of  reducing  the  w’hole  to  any 
consistent  or  primitive  idea.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  these 
mythic  creations  of  the  South  Sea  Is¬ 
landers  may  save  the  learned  world  vol¬ 
umes  of  speculative  theorising.  livident- 
ly  while  single  incidents  of  nature-myth 
are  often  plain  enough,  especially  when 
the  savage  himself  is  there  to  tell  their 
meaning,  the  systematic  analysis  of  the 
attributes  of  national  gods  and  heroes 
and  the  stories  they  figure  in,  is  not  a 
hopeful  undertaking ;  for  such  person¬ 
ages,  even  in  so  early  a  stage  as  the  myths 
of  these  islanders  represent,  were  want¬ 
ing  in  the  consistency  which  alone  can 
make  analysis  feasible. 

The  religion  of  the  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers  was  based  on  remarkably  well-defined 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  soul  and  spirit,  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  us  the  exact  work¬ 
ing  of  those  half-materialistic,  half-spir¬ 
itualistic  conceptions  on  such  subjects 
w’hich  have  usually  prevailed  among  the 
lower  races.  How  at  once  phantasmal 
and  material  a  being  a  spirit  seems  to 
them,  is  well  shown  in  the  story  of  Vatea, 
who  in  his  dreams  several  times  saw  a 
beautiful  woman,  till  on  one  happy  occa¬ 
sion  he  succeeded  in  clutching  her  in  his 
sleep  and  made  her  his  wife,  and  she  lived 
with  him  for  years  (Gill,  p.  7).  What 
thorough  physical  agents  such  spiritual 
beings  were  held  to  be  is  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  the  native  divinities,  who 
made  known  their  will  by  getting  for  a 
time  inside  the  bodies  of  their  priests, 
who  delivered  their  oracles  when  in  a 
state  of  frenzy  brought  on  by  a  bowl  of 
intoxicating  kawa  (Piper  methysticuni). 
These  priests  were  significantly  known 
as  ‘  pia  atua,’  or  god-boxes,  and  their 
enormous  gluttony  gave  rise  to  the  na¬ 
tive  phrase  ‘  kai  atua’ — to  eat  like  a  god. 
The  world,  to  the  minds  of  the  Mangai- 
ans,  was  swarming  with  spirits,  and  they 
carried  perhaps  further  than  any  uncivil¬ 
ised  philosophers  the  idea  that  earthly 
objects  are  but,  as  it  were,  the  material 
bodies  of  spiritual  originals.  The  visible 
world  is  but  a  gross  copy  of  what  exists 
in  spirit-land.  If  fire  burns,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  latent  flame  was  hidden  in  the 
wood  by  the  Fire-god  in  Hades.  If  the 
axe  cleaves,  or  the  iron-wood  club  kills 
its  victim,  this  is  because  demons  are  in- 
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visibly  present  in  them.  They  actually 
declared  that  their  islands  were  only  the 
bodies  or  outward  forms  of  spirit  islands 
•down  in  the  under-world  or  Avaiki.  The 
Mangaian  system  of  the  universe,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  figures  by  Mr.  Gill  (pp.  2 
and  153),  imagines  a  vast  cocoa-nut- 
shell,  with  this  earth  at  the  broad  end. 
uppermost,  the  interior  occupied  by 
Avaiki  or  Hades,  while  at  the  bottom  the 
stem  tapers  to  a  point  which  is  a  form¬ 
less  spirit  or  demon,  whose  name  is 
‘  Root-of-all-Existence.’  Above  him  is 
the  being,  called  ‘  Breathing,’  or  ‘  Life 
and  above  him  again  ‘  The  Long-lived,’ 
the  third  and  last  of  ‘  the  primary,  ever- 
stationary,  sentient  spirits  who  them¬ 
selves  constitute  the  foundation  and  in¬ 
sure  the  permanence  and  well-being  of 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  It  is  most  curious 
to  find  among  these  islanders  such  con¬ 
ceptions  as  these — abstractions  of  mythi¬ 
cal  metaphysics  such  as  we  are  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  associate  with  the  philo¬ 
sophic  dreams  of  the  Phoenician  cosmog¬ 
ony  of  Sanchoniathon,  that  begins  with 
l)rimaeval  beings,  called  ‘  First-born,’  and 
his  children  ‘  Birth  ’  and  ‘  Race.’  In 
the  inside  of  the  cosmic  cocoa-nut  are 
the  various  regions  which  make  up  the 
under-world,  or  Avaiki.  At  the  lowest 
part,  where  it  comes  almost  to  a  point, 
lives  a  female  demon,  crouched  so  close 
in  her  narrow  space  that  her  knees  and 
chin  meet ;  her  name  is  ‘  The  very-begin¬ 
ning,’  and  above  her  region  come  others 
which  need  not  be  here  i)articularised. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Mangai- 
an  accounts  of  Avaiki  is  that,  with  all 
this  fancifulness,  there  is  something  to 
be  learnt  by  close  examination  of  them. 
They  throw  light  on  a  question  of  the 
early  history  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
themselves,  and  they  help  to  explain  the 
origin  of  a  remarkable  ancient  belief  pe¬ 
culiarly  connected  with  the  British  Isles. 

Avaiki,  or  Hawaiki,  or  Hawaii,  or  Sa- 
vai,  as  it  is  called  in  various  Polynesian 
dialects,  means  the  West,  or  Sunset,  or 
Night,  or  the  under-world.  Hades.  It 
has  been  already  explained  by  what  sim¬ 
ple  reasoning  this  under-world  is  made 
out  to  be  the  region  where  the  sun  de¬ 
scends  at  night.  A  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  is,  why  races  like  the  Polynesians 
consider  the  home  of  departed  souls  to 
be  there  ?  In  Mangaia,  Mr.  Gill  is  ready 
with  an  answer.  This  rocky  island  is 


honeycombed  with  caves,  and  rent  with 
deep  chasms,  to  cast  the  corpses  down 
which  is  the  native  mode  of  burial. 
Therefore,  he  thinks,  the  people  naturally- 
imagined  the  earth  to  be  hollow,  and  the 
dark  nether-world  to  be  accessible  down 
these  pits.  One  cavern-opening,  especi¬ 
ally,  over  which  the  mission-house  at 
Oneroa  is  built,  leads  down  so  far  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  that  the  beating  of  the 
surf  can  be  distinctly  heard ;  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  subterranean  region  used  to 
be  the  great  burial-place  of  the  island, 
and  bore  the  significant  name  of  Auraka, 
that  is  to  say,  ‘  Don’t.’  Doubtless,  says 
Mr.  Gill  (p.  154),  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  their  idea  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
spirit-world.  A  story  which  he  tells  else¬ 
where  (p.  210)  of  the  fate  of  a  native 
chief,  named  Murua,  the  same  who  came 
on  board  Captain  Cook’s  ship,  and  was 
so  puzzled  about  the  goats,  favors  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Murua  was  set 
upon  and  slain  by  his  enemies ;  but  his 
friends  carried  off  his  body,  and  event¬ 
ually  cast  it  down  the  deep  and  gloomy 
chasm  of  Raupa.  A  night  or  two  after¬ 
wards  Murua  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
one  of  his  sons,  and  reproached  him  with 
having  thrown  him  down  into  a  pl.ace 
where  he  had  in  his  time  cast  so  many 
victims ;  for  these  had  risen  up,  and  set 
on  him  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  bottom, 
and  pummelled  him  till  he  was  sore. 
Mr.  (iill  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  start 
the  theory  that  barbarous  people  who 
buried  their  dead  in  caves  were  led 
thence  to  think  that  the  inside  of  the 
earth  was  a  huge  cavern,  where  the  dead 
or  their  shades  continued  to  live.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  races 
have  held  the  same  view-  of  a  cavernous 
under-world  who  did  not  bury  their 
dead  in  caverns,  nay,  who  even  put  them 
on  scaffolds  like  certain  American  In¬ 
dians,  or  burnt  them  like  the  Hindoos. 
Reading  the  wonderful  description  in  the 
‘  Odyssey  ’  of  the  shades  of  the  heroes 
leading  their  phantom  life  in  the  gloomy 
land  of  Hades — or  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Egyptian  ‘  Book  of  the  Dead,’ 
blazoned  on  the  mummy-cases,  where 
one  sees  the  departed  soul  travelling  with 
the  sun  through  the  regions  of  Amenti, 
reached  by  the  sunset-gate  in  the  far 
West — we  may  well  ask,  can  all  this  have 
come  of  the  fact  that  ancient  people, 
when  they-  buried  their  dead  at  all,  some- 
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times  buried  them  in  caves  And  be¬ 
sides,  the  belief  is  about  as  general  among 
uncultured  races  that  the  land  of  the 
dead  is  away  far  in  the  West,  in  some 
happy  hunting-ground  or  lovely  island. 
This  thought  lasted  on  into  the  belief  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
far  away  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where 
dwell  swift-footed  Achilles  and  noble 
Diomede  ;  and  where  steadfast  souls  of 
the  just  have  their  golden-flowered  home 
amid  the  breezes  of  ocean.  Evidently 
it  is  because  Britain  is  a  western  island, 
that  the  idea  of  the  island  of  souls  be¬ 
came  attached  to  it,  so  that  Procopius 
had  his  weird  tale  to  tell  of  the  ghosts 
being  shipped  ofT  to  Britain  from  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  invisible,  but  lading 
almost  gunwale  under  the  fishermen’s 
boats  that  carried  them  in  crowds.  It 
is  this  legend  of  our  own  country  that 
brings  the  South  Sea  Island  mythology 
so  closely  into  connection  with  our  own. 
To  continue ;  not  only  are  the  under¬ 
world  and  the  Far  West  both  accepted  as 
the  region  of  departed  souls,  but  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  is  as  common  as  it  is 
natural ;  the  cavernous  land  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  or  the  approach  to  these  dread 
realms,  is  itself  thought  to  be  out  in  the 
far  region  of  the  sunset.  The  mere  fact 
of  cavern-burial  by  itself  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  this.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
savages  and  nations  above  the  savage 
state  are  agreed  that  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted  go  into  the  region  either  of  the 
night  or  the  sunset.  Is  this,  after  all,  a 
simple  inference  from  the  fact  (or  what 
seems  to  them  the  fact)  that  ghosts  be¬ 
long  to  the  night,  coming  up  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams, 
and  returning  at  daybreak  to  their  sub¬ 
terranean  home  ?  We  do  not  venture  to 
l)ronounce  certainly  with  certainty  on 
this  curious  question  of  early  philosophy, 
which  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  subterranean  burial-cavern 
and  of  the  sunset  under-world  being 
quite  incompatible  together,  probably 
having  both  helped  to  bring  about  such 
a  general  theory  of  the  soul’s  fate  after 
death  as  that  held  by  the  islanders  of 
the  Mangaia,  of  which  some  further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  now  be  given. 

On  the  shores  of  the  islands  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun,  the  souls  of  the 
newly-dead  wander  over  the  sharp  rocks 
that  cut  their  feet,  or  bleach  the  ghostly 


network  they  are  dressed  in,  or  dance  to 
pass  away  the  time,  or  go  back  to  wander 
among  the  trees  near  their  homes,  and 
sometimes  peep  inside  to  see  how  their 
wives  and  children  are  faring.  They 
have  to  wait,  often  for  months,  till  som.e 
chief  dies  of  rank  high  enough  to  lead  a 
band  of  followers  to  the  shores  below. 
Then  at  last  the  stray  gliosts  are  gather¬ 
ed  together,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  sun  all  day  across  the  island,  they 
flit  across  the  ocean  in  the  train  of  the 
Sun-god,  plunging  into  Avaiki  with  him, 
but  not  like  him  to  reappear  on  the  mor¬ 
row  among  men.  Each  island  has  on  its 
western  coast  its  ‘  reinga  vaerua,’  or  leap- 
ing-place-of-souls,  where  they  start  across 
the  ocean  towards  the  sunset.  The  eso¬ 
teric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  however, 
differs  from  this  as  to  the  mode  of  access 
to  Hades.  We  may  begin  the  narrative 
before  death.  A  man  is  sick,  his  god  is 
bad,  disease  is  w’asting  his  body,  as  it 
were  a  demon  squatting  on  his  shoulders. 
The  soul-doctor  has  been  sent  for  al¬ 
ready,  and  his  procession  of  men  piping 
with  the  nose-flute,  and  women  whistling, 
have  done  their  best  to  lead  back  the 
truant  spirit  and  settle  it  in  the  body  it 
was  forsaking.  Biit  in  vain ;  the  time 
has  come  when,  quitting  the  body  before 
breath  quite  ceases,  the  soul  must  set  out 
on  its  journey  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
Araia,  looking  out  over  the  western  sea. 
There  is  one  chance  more  ;  if  a  friendly 
spirit  should  meet  him  there  and  say, 
‘  Go  back  and  live !’  the  now'  joyful 
ghost  would  return  home  and  re-enter 
the  forsaken  corpse.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  native  scientific  theory  to  account 
for  a  fainting-fit  or  coma,  just  as  an 
Ojibway  Indian  would  say  that  the  soul 
had  travelled  away  from  the  body  as  far 
as  the  river  of  death,  but  had  been  sent 
back  thence.  But  if  no  friendly  spirit 
intervene,  the  gigantic  tree  of  death  rises 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  soul  climbs 
upon  his  proper  branch,  and  tree  and  all 
go  down  to  the  nether-world.  There, 
half-drowned  in  the  lake  of  death,  the 
trembling  spirit  comes  into  the  presence 
of  the  maimed,  hideous  Miru,  the  Death- 
goddess,  whose  face  glows  ruddy  from 
the  glare  of  her  ever-burning  oven.  She 
feeds  the  w'retched  guest  with  the  food 
of  the  dead — crawling  earth-worms  and 
blackbeetles,  emblematic  of  night  and 
death.  Then  Miru’s  daughters  prepare 
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the  bowl  of  intoxicating  kava,  and  the 
soul,  stupefied  with  the  draught,  is  carried 
to  the  oven  and  cooked  to  be  eaten. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  who  die 
a  natural  death — that  is,  women,  cowards, 
and  children.  They  are  annihilated. 
There  are,  indeed,  stories  of  heroes  who 
have  gone  down  alive  into  Hades  and 
come  up  to  tell  the  tale  ;  or  rather  there 
are  several  versions  of  one  such  story  in 
the  islands  of  the  Hervey  (iroup.  Te- 
kaue  looks  into  the  bowl  that  Mini  offers, 
and  sees  that  it  is  full  of  living  centi¬ 
pedes  ;  but  he  drops  them  out  slyly  as  he 
holds  the  bowl  to  his  lips,  and  the  baffled 
Death-goddess  lets  him  return  to  life. 
Myths  of  heroes  who  have  gone  down 
to  Hades  and  returned  alive,  like  Odys¬ 
seus  or  this  Polynesian  warrior,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  world,  the 
common  property  of  the  tale-teller.  Hut 
there  is  a  singularity  of  likeness  here  to 
the  adventure  of  Wainamoinen,  the  hero 
of  the  Finnish  epic  already  here  mention¬ 
ed,  which  calls  for  remark.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  rune  of  the  ‘  Kalewala  ’  it  is  told 
how'  old  Wainamoinen  came  down  living, 
ferried  across  the  stream  by  'I’uoni,  the 
Death-god’s  daughter,  into  the  dark 
realm  of  Manala.  There  Tuonetar,  the 
Death-goddess,  brought  him  beer  in  jugs, 
in  two-eared  cans,  and  bade  him  drink ; 
but  he  looked  within  and  saw  loathly 
frogs  and  worms.  So  he  refused  to 
drink  of  the  jug  of  Manala,  and  escaped 
to  tell  men  of  the  awful  region  whither 
many  go,  but  whence  so  few  return. 

For  Mangaian  warriors  slain  in  battle, 
however,  there  is  a  quite  different  fate. 
They,  too,  wander  for  a  while  on  the 
western  coast ;  but  soon  the  first  who 
fell  collects  his  brother  warriors.  Linger¬ 
ing  till  June,  their  chilly  ghosts  are  seen 
as  the  dark  clouds  of  that  gloomiest  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  But  in  August  the  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  seen  to  pass  over  tne 
heavens  till  they  are  left  cloudless,  and 
now’  men  know  that  the  spirits  of  the 
brave  dead  have  taken  flight.  They 
have  climbed  up  the  celestial  mountain, 
up  the  road  over  the  spears  and  clubs 
they  were  killed  by,  and  arrived  at  the 
sunset ;  have  leaped  out  into  the  blue  sky 
and  reached  the  warrior’s  paradise  in 
the  ten  concentric  heavens,  there  to  live 
deathless,  crowned  w'ith  garlands,  danc¬ 
ing  their  old  war-dances,  and  laughing 
as  they  look  down  on  the  filth-besmeared 


wretches  struggling  below  in  .\vaiki. 
Little  as  the  religion  of  Polynesia  was 
concerned  with  precepts  of  moral  life,  it 
had  here  the  same  influence  in  fostering 
a  warlike  temjier  as  the  belief  in  Odin’s 
Valhalla  had  among  the  old  Norsemen  ; 
so  that  in  both  countries  even  aged  war¬ 
riors,  scarce  able  to  hold  a  spear,  were 
led  into  battle  to  meet  the  warrior’s  death 
and  gain  the  warrior’s  heaven. 

The  ten  heavens  of  the  warriors  jiara- 
dise  are  shown  in  the  Mangaian  sketch 
of  the  universe.  I'hey  are  overarching 
domes,  fitting  over  one  another  like  the 
rounded  lids  of  a  nest  of  Indian  boxes, 
the  innermost  being,  of  course,  our  visi¬ 
ble  sky  with  its  sun  and  moon.  Look¬ 
ing  at  this  drawing,  the  question  arises 
why  these  islanders  should  have  fancied 
these  concentric  spheres  or  domes } 
Such  a  theory  is  not  obvious  to  the  sav¬ 
age  mind,  like  the  notion  of  a  flat  earth, 
with  a  firmament  above.  Is  it,  perhaps, 
an  idea  borrowed  from  some  more  civil¬ 
ised  race,  with  wliom  the  Polynesians 
have  been  in  contact  }  I'hq  cosmogimy 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  theologians  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres  of 
heaven  may  have  reached  the  Polynesian 
branch  of  the  Malay  race.  When  we 
talk  of  being  ‘  in  the  seventh  heaven,’ 
we  are  keeping  up  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  world  doctrine  of  concentric 
planetary  spheres  surrounding  the  earth 
— a  doctrine  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  astronomy.  It 
may  be  safely  guessed  that  no  South  Sea 
Islander  ever  had  science  enough  to 
strike  out  such  an  idea ;  but  whereas  it 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years 
in  Eastern  Asia,  it  adds  to  the  already 
strong  evidence  that  we  must  look  thith¬ 
er  for  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians,  their 
language,  and  their  civilisation. 

As  a  question  of  ethnology,  it  is  hardly 
disputed  that  the  connection  of  the  Po¬ 
lynesian  languages  with  the  Malay  dia¬ 
lects  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  proves  that  the  Malays  and 
Polynesians  are  in  part  at  least  of  the 
same  stock.  It  is  true  that  a  Tahitian 
or  a  New  Zealander  is  not  exactly  like  a 
Malay  of  Singapore,  but  they  are  not 
very  different  either  in  complexion,  hair, 
or  features ;  and  allowing  for  the  change 
of  appearance  and  effect  of  intermarriage 
with  the  darker  race  of  Melanesia,  there 
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is  little  to  object  to  in  the  theory  of  a 
common  Malay-Polynesian  race,  which 
separated  long  ago  into  its  two  great 
branches.  Nof  is  it  imprudent,  when 
we  find  the  South  Sea  Islanders  possess¬ 
ed  of  Asiatic  ideas  which  seem  beyond 
their  own  reach,  to  suppose  these  to 
have  been  carried  across  the  canoe-fre¬ 
quented  Pacific,  perhaps  a  long  while 
ago,  jjerhaps  quite  lately.  Care  has  to  be 
taken,  indeed,  in  such  arguments.  Mr. 
Gill,  who  believes  that  Polynesia  w’as 
peopled  from  Asia,  does  not  seem  to 
strengthen  his  opinion  by  his  reasoning 
on  the  fact  that  the  Hervey  Islanders  di¬ 
vide  the  horizon  into  sixty-four  points 
or  ‘  wind-holes,’  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  card  of  our  mariner’s  compass. 
.\s  the  magnetic  compass  was  invented 
in  China,  Mr.  Gill  argues,  may  not  the  Po¬ 
lynesians  have  brought  it  with  them,  and 
though  they  dropped  the  needle  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  scarcity  of  iron,  have  kept 
the  points  of  the  compass  ?  It  was  un¬ 
lucky  that  he  did  not  notice  the  fact  of 
the  Chinese  compass  being  divided  not 
into  thirty-two  points  but  into  twenty- 
four.  It  seems  more  likely  that  some 
English  whaler  may  have  occupied  his 
leisure  moments  on  Mangaia  in  teaching 
the  natives  to  ‘  box  the  compass’  after 
the  manner  of  his  country. 

More  importance  may  be  attached  to 
the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  legends 
of  so  many  island  groups  as  to  whence 
their  ancestors  came.  The  first  man,  the 


Mangaians  said,  came  from  Avaiki,  which 
means  not  only  the  Under-world  but  the 
West.  We  have  seen  that  other  forms  of 
this  word  (of  which  the  original  form 
was  probably  Savaiki),  are  Savaii,  Ha- 
waiki,  Hawaii.  Two  of  these  are  w’ell- 
known  names  of  Pacific  Islands,  and 
they  are  so-called  because  they  are  west¬ 
ern  islands.  As,  moreover,  in  the  Po¬ 
lynesian  idiom,  taken  plainly  from  the 
sun’s  course,  ‘  down  ’  means  ‘  west  ’  and 
‘  up  ’  means  ‘  east,’  any  islander  who 
wishes  to  say  that  his  ancestors  came 
from  Savaii  would  say  that  they  came 
‘  up  ’  from  Savaii.  Entangled  somehow 
in  this  confusion  of  terms  lie  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  myths  of  ancestors  who  came  up 
from  Avaiki.  To  their  notions  it  was  as 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  come 
up  out  of  Hades  us  that  they  should 
have  come  from  the  West.  Our  notions 
of  the  possibilities  of  nature  are,  how¬ 
ever,  different ;  and  where  there  is  alter¬ 
native  of  meaning,  we  may  rea.sonably 
choose  for  ourselves.  Totally  declining 
to  believe  that  the  first  Mangaian  came 
up  out  of  [the  under-world,  we  may  ad¬ 
mit  at  least  a  possibility  of  real  histori¬ 
cal  tradition  in  the  idea  that  the  voyages 
of  the  first  migrating  Polynesians  started 
from  the  sunset-land  of  Asia,  till,  by 
gradual  drifting,  colonies  of  bold  seamen 
had  colonised  island  after  island,  at  last 
reaching  Easter  Island,  with  nought  but 
bare  ocean  between  them  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast. —  Quarterly  Ra'icto. 
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Hy  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  we  sat 
down  and  talked  of  the  historic  wrongs 
of  Warsaw.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening 
in  last  autumn,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  gilded  the  stately  lines  of  the  palace, 
once  that  of  King  Poniatowski,  which 
stands  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bridge.  On  the  other  side,  the  queer 
old  houses  of  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Warsaw  are  scattered  on  the  slope,  and 
the  background  is  filled  with  yet  higher 
objects,  the  lofty  roofs,  and  towers,  and 
spires  of  Polish  churches,  and  the  five 
golden  cupolas  of  the  Russian  cathedral. 
Rafts  of  pine  timber,  cargoes  of  ruddy 


apples  and  dark  green  melons,  float 
before  us.  The  stream  has  nearly  the 
width  of  the  Thames  at  Putney,  but  no¬ 
where  the  beauty  of  our  metropolitan 
river ;  it  comes  to  where  we  sit,  visible 
afar  in  its  course  through  bare  and  sandy 
plains,  and  as  we  mount  the  rising 
grounds  into  the  town,  we  can  trace  its 
flow,  burnished  by  the  dying  sunlight, 
passing  away  through  a  country  equally 
destitute  of  charm  or  of  high  cultivation. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  slope  leading 
to  the  bridge,  we  are  in  the  principal 
street  of  Warsaw,  which,  indeed,  in  its 
entire  length,  is  composed  of  two  streets 
— the  Krakowski  Przedmiesci,  or  Fau- 
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bourg  de  Cracovie,  as  the  French-loving 
people  of  the  Polish  capital  call  it ;  and 
the  Nowy  Swiat,  or  Rue  de  Nouveau 
Monde,  as  the  more  fashionable  shop¬ 
keepers  at  once  inform  any  stranger.  It 
is  likely  that  thousands  of  people  in  War¬ 
saw  would  be  glad  to  see  the  defeat  of 
Sedan  and  the  annexation  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg  avenged  and  reversed.  There 
is  an  air  and  natural  gaiety  in  the  manner 
of  the  people  which  make  one  liable  to 
forget  that  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
German  Empire  lies  between  the  city  and 
France,  to  which,  of  all  foreign  lands, 
the  Polish  sympathies  are  given.  There 
are  some  nations  which  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  fancy  as  living  in  apparent  happi¬ 
ness  and  gaiety  in  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  imagine  the  Battle  of  Dorking  a  re¬ 
ality,  and  conceive  the  occupation  of 
London  by  a  foreign  soldiery ;  but  I 
cannot  picture  to  myself  laughing  crowds 
of  holiday-making  Londoners  visiting 
the  Tower  by  permission  of  alien  sentries, 
nor  merry  parties  on  the  hills  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  Sydenham,  and  Muswell, 
cracking  nuts  and  jokes  as  they  looked 
dow'n  upon  London  the  prey  of  a  foreign 
foe.  I  can  better  frame  for  the  mind’s 
eye  the  debonair  populace  of  Paris  dis¬ 
porting  in  the  Bois,  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Germans,  than  Berliners  hap¬ 
py  in  the  Thiergarten  while  the  Unter 
den  Linden  was  patrolled  by  French. 
The  Italians  would  be  lighter-hearted 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
Poles  appear  to  exhibit  their  affinity  of 
race  by  all  that  one  sees  in  Warsaw. 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  bond  of  union  drawing  together 
the  alliance  of  ‘  the  three  Imj>erial 
Courts,’  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  memorandum,  ‘  believe  themselves 
called  upon  to  concert  among  themselves 
measures  for  averting  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  ’  in  Turkey ;  who,  when  united, 
are  absolute  masters  of  that  situation, 
and  can  be  subject  to  the  interference  of 
other  great  Powers  only  in  their  dissen¬ 
sions.  The  three  Emperors  who,  if  they 
agree,  can,  without  reference  to  any  other 
Power,  impose  their  own  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question  upon  the  world,  are  first 
of  all  united  in  that  transaction  which 
gave  to  Prussia  her  Roman  Catholic  prov¬ 
inces  upon  the  Baltic ;  to  Russia  the 
central  district  of  which  Warsaw  is  the 


chief  city ;  and  to  Austria,  Cracow  and 
Galicia.  No  more  effectual  mode  of  in¬ 
suring  the  extinction  of  Poland,  as  a 
separate  State,  could  have  been  devised ; 
and,  in  fact,  Poland  has  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is  not  even  a  quiver  in  the  divided 
limbs.  Poles  must  be  Prussian,  Russian, 
or  Austrian,  if  they  wish  for  a  successful 
career.  He  who  climbs  to  the  prizes  must 
wear  the  colors  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
so  it  usually  happens  that  acquiescence 
and  contentment  follow  conquest.  This 
was  manifest  even  in  the  short-lived 
annexations  of  the  First  Napoleon.  It 
has  been  said  of  Garibaldi  that  he,  an 
Italian  of  Italians,  was  in  fact  born  a 
Frenchman ;  that  in  Nice,  under  the 
First  Empire,  it  was  the  wish  of  prudent 
parents  that  their  children  should  talk 
French  and  that  the  tongue  of  Moliere, 
rather  than  that  of  Dante,  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  patriot  hero  of  Italy 
first  learnt  to  speak. 

Poland  is  dismembered,  but  in  religion 
she  is  united.  Austria  has  always  had  a 
hold  on  Polish  sympathy,  which  neither 
Russia  nor  Prussia  can  attain,  in  the  fact 
that  both  turn  to  Rome  as  the  fountain 
of  their  religious  faith.  Perhaps  it  is 
owing  to  this  communion  in  religion  that 
the  rule  of  Austria  in  her  Polish  domin¬ 
ions  has  been  milder  than  that  of  the 
Northern  Powers.  The  Austrian  Poles 
have  neither  Falck  laws  nor  a  schismatic 
Church  connected  with  the  Government 
to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  in  a 
conglomerate  empire  in  which  there  is 
unavoidably  some  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  Government  is  not  impelled  by  that 
irritating  desire  to  impose  the  official 
language  which  marks  the  rule  of  Russia 
and  of  Prussia.  The  Tsar  is  doubtless 
aware  of  the  leaning  of  some  among  his 
Polish  subjects  to  his  Austrian  brother, 
who  is  to  a  certain  extent  protected  in 
his  ambition  on  the  Danube  by  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  he  could  raise  revolt  in 
^^’arsaw  by  promising  to  Poland  auton¬ 
omy  like  that  of  Hungary.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  examine  the  condition  of 
Poland  the  more  convinced  shall  we 
become  that  it  is  the  centre  upon  which 
reposes  the  concord  of  the  three  Imperial 
Courts. 

There  has  been  no  disposition,  at  least 
not  until  the  last  few  years,  to  conceal 
the  character  of  the  claim  by  right  of 
which  Russia  rules  in  Warsaw.  The  in- 
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science  of  conquest  could  not  look  more 
grim  than  in  the  ugly  stunted  obelisk, 
supported  on  lions,  which  was  erected  in 
1841  upon  the  Saski  Place  in  memory  of 
the  ‘  loyal’  Poles  who  fell  victims  to 
‘  their  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.’  We 
have  lived  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  in 
a  state  of  siege ;  but  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  Army 
of  Versailles  at  Neuilly,  when  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  in  arms  at  Mentana,  and 
the  Chassepot  had  '‘fait  nifneille  ’  upon 
the  bodies  of  men  which  were  yet 
unburied,  it  was  more  easy  to  enter  or 
quit  those  cities  than  it  is  to  find  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  visitor  in  Warsaw.  The  pen¬ 
alties  are  dire  for  those  who  receive  a 
stranger  without  at  once  giving  notice  to 
the  police  of  his  country  and  his  quality. 
No  hotel  exists  without  a  passport  bureau, 
and  travellers  are  not  ‘  ushered,’  as  report¬ 
ers  say,  into  their  apartments,  but  are 
rather  ‘  interned,’  to  await,  on  Polish 
food,  the  pleasure  of  the  Russian  police, 
as  to  their  liberty  within  the  city,  and 
the  time  of  their  departure.  If  their 
passports  do  not  bear  the  vis^  of  the 
Russian  legation  in  their  country,  they 
will  pass  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  shuttle¬ 
cock  existence  between  the  police-office 
and  their  hotel,  in  the  execution  of  for¬ 
malities,  which  of  course  no  well-in¬ 
formed  conspirator  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  encounter.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants, 
temporary  and  resident,  of  Warsaw  live 
in  a  fortress  under  special  licence  from 
the  police  and  the  governor-general.  One 
notices  in  the  streets  that  not  only  for 
convenience,  but  ‘  by  order,’  every  shop- 
keei)er  must  inscribe  in  Russian  whatever 
announcement  he  chooses  to  set  up  in 
the  native  tongue.  If  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  shop-window  he  writes  in  the 
letters  which  are  common  to  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  ‘  Konicz,  Tailleur, 
Chapeaux  de  Paris  ;  La  Demiere  Mode ; 
Style  Elegante,’  he  must  on  the  left  side 
or  elsewhere  communicate  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  the  same  information  in  the 
semi-barbarous  characters  of  the  Russian 
language.  One  is  everywhere  reminded 
that  Warsaw  is  Russian,  not  Polish,  that 
Russian  soldiers  form  the  garrison,  that 
Russian  is  the  official  language,  that  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  imparts  the  official 
religion.  There  would  be  little  perhaps 
to  recall  the  fact  that  here  is  a  suppressed 
nationality  were  not  the  difference  of 


creed  ever  present  to  remind  the  stranger 
of  the  history  of  this  part  of  Europe. 
Standing  beside  the  open  door  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Warsaw,  I 
noticed  that  all  who  were  neither  Jews 
nor  Russian  soldiers  uncovered  as  they 
passed,  while  not  a  few  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  damp  and  dirty  pave¬ 
ment,  making  humblest  obeisance  to  the 
distant  altar.  A  droschky  driver,  whose 
restive  horse  and  nervous  ‘  fare’  demand¬ 
ed  all  his  attention,  would  not  pass  but 
with  bare  head ;  the  country  carter 
doffed  his  cap,  the  porter  dropped  his 
load,  even  the  schoolboy  paused  to  make 
the  customary  mark  of  homage ;  some 
kissed  the  sacred  threshold  of  the  door ; 
all  who  had  leisure  seemed  to  enter. 
Quite  a  common  sight  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  of  Poland  is  a  prostra¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Moslems,  with  the  knees 
and  forehead  resting  on  the  pavement. 
The  Papal  religion  and  national  sympa¬ 
thies  have  always  been  closely  related  in 
Poland,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  many 
a  religious  fanatic  has  also  been  what  is 
called  a  rebel.  Looking  to  the  intensity 
and  superstitious  character  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  in  these  Polish  churches,  one  is 
almost  surprised  that  there  are  not  mira¬ 
cles  d  la  mode  in  Warsaw.  Perhaps  the 
Tsar  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  do  not 
approve  of  Roman  Catholic  miracles, 
though  they  would  hardly  put  the  stamp 
of  their  authority  to  the  French  couplet — 

De,  par  le  Roy,  defense  4  Dieu, 

De  faire  miracle  dans  ce  lieu. 

Warsaw  is  one  of  the  cities  that  ‘  have 
been,’  like  Poland  herself.  In  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  Polish  history  it  is,  especially  at 
this  time,  an  interesting  recollection  that 
for  most  of  the  regulations  defining  our 
present  position  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Poles  as  much  as 
to  any  other  people.  It  will  probably 
surprise  not  a  few  Englishmen  to  learn 
that  the  peculiar  privileges,  ‘capitulations’ 
as  they  are  termed,  by  which  our  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
regulated,  and  under  which  subjects  of 
this  monarchy  carry  on  business  in  Tur¬ 
key,  were  originally  conceded  to  the 
Poles.  These  concessions  were  not  made 
to  us  on  any  demand  from  our  Foreign 
Office.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  1675,  ‘  an  extension  to  British 
subjects  of  privileges  granted  to  French, 
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Pohsi  Venetians,’  was  accorded  by  Sultan 
Mehemed. 

On  the  stage  of  thirty  years  ago  there 
were  frequent  representations  of  Polish 
life.  But  the  Pole  of  my  childish  imagi¬ 
nation  is  not  the  Pole  of  real  life.  I 
thought  him  an  inhabitant  of  craggy  hills 
and  lovely  dales,  living  in  sight  of  high 
mountains  and  deep  forests,  a  country 
like  that  in  which  the  Bosnians  and  the 
Montenegrins  dwell ;  like  that  in  which, 
from  the  almost  invariable  success  of 
insurrection  in  mountainous  regions,  it 
is  perhaps  natural  for  untaught  intelli¬ 
gences  to  place  the  ideal  insurgent.  He 
is  in  fact  the  laborious  cultivator  of  a 
sandy  plain,  which  would  be  a  desert  if 
it  were  in  a  rainless  country ;  he  is 
pinched  and  poor,  as  a  tiller  of  sand 
is  likely  to  be  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
is  very  ignorant  and  terribly  bigoted.  If 
an  Englishman  discusses  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  Poland  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  the  latter  is  sure  to  introduce  the 
state  of  Ireland  by  way  of  comparison, 
and  will  undoubtedly  believe  and  main¬ 
tain  that  the  manifestation  of  political 
opinion  is  no  more  free  in  Ireland  than 
in  Poland.  Apropos  of  this  well-worn 
comparison,  the  sight  of  the  statue  of 
John  Sobieski,  in  the  Lazienski  Gardens 
at  Warsaw,  reminded  us  of  what  we  had 
seen  a  few  weeks  before  in  Dublin. 
Some  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
inharmonious  proceedings  connected 
with  the  O’Connell  Centenary,  we  no¬ 
ticed,  in  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  a  remnant  of  the  Home  Rule 
procession  in  the  shape  of  a  green  hand¬ 
kerchief,  which  still  encircled  the  neck 
of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien. 
Fancy  what  would  happen  to  the  daring 
enthusiast  who  should  venture  to  tie  the 
colors  of  revolutionary  Poland  around 
the  collar  of  John  Sobieski,  or  to  the 
officer  who,  seeing  this  manifestation 
accomplished,  should  hesitate  for  one 
unnecessary  moment  to  remove  the 
irritating  symbol !  What  a  rattle  of 
swords ;  what  a  jingling  of  spurs  there 
would  be  among  the  long-coated  Russian 
officers,  who  are  omnipresent  in  Warsaw, 
smoking  always  and  in  every  street ! 
What  a  flutter  of  paper  at  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  Russian  government  in  the  city 
palace  of  Poniatowski — the  dull  quad¬ 
rangle  of  stone  which  we  looked  at  from 
the  Praga  side  of  the  Vistula,  where  the 


Russian  Viceroy  lives !  The  hapless 
man  would  soon  meet  the  forms  of  Rus¬ 
sian  justice  administered  in  a  language 
incomprehensible  by  him,  and  punish¬ 
ment,  which  he  could  not  fail  to  under¬ 
stand,  proportioned  to  Russian  estimate 
of  his  offence.  I  can  see  him,  as  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  Russian  prisoners, 
marched  off  to  Siberia,  his  wife  and 
children  being  permitted,  if  they  please, 
to  accompany  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  to  that  inhospitable  region,  the 
rigors  of  which  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  have  only  seen  the 
northern  plains  of  Asia  during  the  tran¬ 
sient  brightness  of  the  brief  summer. 

I  will  now  take  my  readers  to  the 
capital.  St.  Petersburg  has  often  been 
described,  but  generally  in  language  of 
exaggerated  admiration.  It  certainly 
possesses  that  feature  without  which 
there  can  be  no  grandeur  in  town  or  city 
— open  space,  which  we  are  slowly  and 
successfully  giving  at  such  enormous 
cost  to  London.  I  should  say  that  the 
clear  and  flowing  waters  of  the  Neva, 
sweeping  in  ample  width  through  the 
city,  form  the  chief  advantage  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  capital.  But  for 
that  over-praised  pile  of  stucco,  the 
Winter  Palace,  I  have  no  admiration ; 
and  as  for  the  treasures  of  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  they  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  more  southern  cities.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  pavement  in  the 
roads  is  execrable,  the  shops  are  gay  only 
in  the  Newski  Prospekt,  and  there  is  no 
more  antiquity  than  in  Boston  or  New 
York.  The  glories  of  that  florid  wilder¬ 
ness  of  plaster,  the  VV'inter  Palace,  are 
supposed  to  culminate  in  the  semi-barba¬ 
ric  resplendence  of  the  golden  boudoir 
of  the  Empress — a  small  apartment  of 
which  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  even 
the  doors  are  gilded.  No  wonder  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  took  refuge  and  comfort 
in  his  plain  rooms  in  the  basement ! 
There  is  one  among  the  great  buildings 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  latest  in  point  of 
date,  which,  if  we  overlook  some  of  its 
internal  decorations,  appears  worthy  of 
all  praise.  I  refer  to  the  recently-finish¬ 
ed  church  of  St.  Isaac,  which,  I  venture 
to  say,  is  the  noblest  building  of  modern 
times,  and  one  of  which  not  half  enough 
has  been  said  in  Europe  by  way  of 
eulogy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
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for  the  misplaced  adulation  of  Russian 
palaces.  The  ‘  special  correspondents  ’ 
who  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  great 
occasions  have  their  eyes  fi.xed  upon 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  Court,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Court 
is  seen  to  much  advantage  by  the  soft 
glare  of  thousands  of  wax  candles,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  Winter  Palace  ‘  lights 
uj)  well,’  better  even  than  the  White  Hall 
of  the  old  Schloss  in  Berlin,  and  w'ith 
far  finer  effect  than  the  comparatively 
mean  apartments  of  English  Royalty. 
It  must  be  owing  to  the  effect  of  wax 
lights  on  the  brain  that,  in  accounts  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  stuccoed  gew-gaws  of 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  veneered  lapis- 
lazuli  and  malachite  of  the  Hermitage 
have  obscured  the  solid  magnificence  of 
St.  Isaac’s — a  building  most  worthy  of 
the  golden  crown  which,  with  vast  cir¬ 
cumference,  domes  the  centre  of  this 
splendid  edifice.  The  style  is  Byzantine 
— that  mixture  of  Creek  and  Roman¬ 
esque  architecture  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  suited  to  the  northern  climate ;  and 
though  smaller,  St.  Isaac’s  is  even  more 
massive  in  construction  than  St.  Paul’s 
in  London  or  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  St. 
Peter’s  has  some  monoliths  pillaged  from 
temples  of  the  ancient  city,  the  old 
Romans  having  in  their  turn  robbed 
others  of  these  monumental  evidences  of 
much  labor,  but  none  finer  than  those 
which  support  the  four  pediments  in  the 
porticoes  of  St.  Isaac’s,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  elevation  of  either  of 
those  world-famous  churches  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  bronze  statuary  with 
which  the  tympanum  of  each  one  of  these 
pediments  is  adorned,  or  than  the  com¬ 
positions  which,  placed  upon  the  wings 
of  these  pediments,  vary  with  excellent 
effect  the  outlines  of  the  church.  In 
solidity,  the  masonry  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  ancient  work,  and  the  splendid  inte¬ 
rior  is  only  disappointing  because  its 
permanent  decorations  are  somewhat  too 
substantial  and  its  religious  ornaments 
out  of  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  a 
building  in  which  the  sight  of  people 
smacking  their  lips  upon  the  trumpery 
picture  of  some  ]jerson  sanctified  perhaps 
after  a  narrow-minded  life,  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  dirt  and  asceticism,  is  espe¬ 
cially  ridiculous,  if  not  irritating. 

When  morning  dawns  upon  the  mail 
train,  as  it  approaches  the  more  ancient 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  4 


capital  of  Russia,  there  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Moscow  much  the  same 
prospect  as  that  which  meets  the  eye  in 
coming  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  west, 
the  same  sand  from  which  laborious 
peasants  scratch  a  scanty  crop,  the  same 
forests  of  fir  and  birch  in  which  princes 
and  nobles  delight  to  hunt  the  grizzlyBear. 
All  is  flat  and  uninteresting;  one  shivers 
in  the  cold  of  May  or  September,  and 
begins  to  comprehend  what  a  reservoir 
of  w’armth  is  the  tossing  sea,  how  bitterly 
cold  in  winter  are  these  sandy  plains, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  rain,  are  here  and 
there  coaxed  by  cultivation  to  some  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  are 
seen  and  known  as  barren  steppes,  yield¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  useless  sense  of  bigness 
to  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  religious  eftthusiasm  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  Moscow,  is  a  very  important  element 
in  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  side 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Except  per¬ 
haps  in  Brittany  and  in  the  Basque  prov¬ 
inces  of  Spain,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
Europe.  In  the  Russo-Greek  church  solid 
images  are  not  permitted,  and  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  faith  are  generally  worthless  pic¬ 
tures,  made  to  represent  images  as  much 
as  is  permissible,  by  having  stuffs  wrought 
in  thin  gold  or  silver  stuck  upon  the 
painting.  The  celebrated  gate  in  the 
w’all  of  the  Kremlin  is  famous  because  a 
picture  of  this  sort,  ‘  the  Redeemer  of 
Smolensk,’  as  it  is  called,  is  suspended 
above  the  high  archway  of  brick.  With  an 
opera-glass,  one  can  discern  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  face  of  Christ  decked 
in  golden  garb  and  nimbus.  Even  in 
there  degenerate  days  it  is  scarcely  per¬ 
mitted  that  anyone  shall  pass  under  this 
archway  except  uncovered.  Jews  and 
Mahomedans  generally  find  some  less 
sacred  gate  when  they  wish  to  enter  the 
Kremlin — the  Acropolis  of  Moscow;  the 
Tsar  himself  never  passes  by  any  other 
way,  and  never  with  his  hat  upon  his 
head.  But  it  is  upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  Voskreneski  Gate,  in  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  or  ‘  Chinese  town  ’  of  Moscow, 
that  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
religious  feeling  may  be  witnessed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stout  wall  of  brickwork  w'hich 
separates  the  outgoing  from  the  incoming 
way,  is  the  Iberian  Chapel  {Jverskaya 
Chasinmid)  architecturally  nothing  but  a 
large-sized  hut  of  stone  on  a  platform 
27 
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raised  by  two  steps  above  the  roadway. 
From  morning  till  night  this  platform  is 
thronged,  and  the  chapel  overflows  with 
a  crowd  chiefly  composed  of  men,  press¬ 
ing,  all  bareheaded,  and  all  with  money 
in  their  hands,  towards  the  narrow  door¬ 
way  of  the  little  sanctuary.  Wc  were 
some  time  getting  into  the  chajjel,  which 
will  hold  about  ten  people  abreast,  and 
is  lighted  by  the  flickering  glare  of  a 
score  of  candles.  There  is  a  step  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  wall  opposite  the 
door  is  resplendent  with  shining  metal, 
except  where  the  object  of  this  extrav¬ 
agant  devotion  looks  grimy  through  its 
framework  of  gold.  On  the  left  side 
of  ‘  the  Iberian  Mother  of  Clod,’  which 
is  the  name  given  to  this  commonplace 
daub,  supposed  to  possess  miraculous 
powers,  stands  a  long-haired  priest — now 
and  then  relieved  by  another  long-haired 
priest — who  hour  by  hour,  in  the  name 
of  the  tinselled  and  jewelled  ])icture, 
and  with  blessings,  consecrates  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
Only  the  face  of  the  Madonna  is  visi¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
her  features  beneath  the  dust  of  years. 
Hut  not  a  minute  passes  in  which  the 
rattle  of  money  falling  to  the  uses  of  the 
Russian  Church  is  not^heard,  or  in  which 
lips  are  not  pressed  upon  the  frame¬ 
work  or  upon  the  rudely  wrought  robes 
of  beaten  gold  which  conceal  the  picture 
to  the  neck.  Surely  no  lower  depth  of 
superstitious  degradation  was  ever  reach¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  Christian  worship  ! 
One  cannot  be  surprised  that,  to  a  Turk, 
a  Russian  seems  to  be  an  idolatrous 
worshipper  of  pictures.  'I'he  refining 
explanation  which  the  most  enlightened 
fathers  of  the  (>reek  Church  offer  con¬ 
cerning  this  exhibition,  is  precisely  of  the 
sort,  and  differs  only  in  degree,  from  that 
which  might  be  offered  for  the  idol  wor¬ 
shippers  of  more  southern  and  eastern 
lands.  The  picture  has  no  historic  rep¬ 
utation.  It  was  brought  from  Mount 
Athos,  that  pleasant  wooded  hill  peopled 
with  monkish  drones.  A  sum  of  about 
1 2,000/.  a  year  is  collected,  and  from  this 
the  salary  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow 
is  paid.  Time  was  w’hen  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  precede  Easter,  the  Tsar 
used  to  lead  the  donkey  upon  which  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  rode,  carrying  a 
sacred  chalice  and  a  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Now-a-days  that  ceremony  is 


neglected,  but  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Tsar  never  enters  Moscow 
without  assisting  the  revenues  of  this 
high  ecclesiastical  officer  by  praying  at 
this  shrine  of  ‘  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God.’  In  reading  Dean  Stanley’s  Z<r- 
turcs  on  the  Eastern  Church,  I  wonder  at 
the  patience  with  which  he  tolerates  de¬ 
grading  and  grossly  superstitious  obser\- 
ances ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  ecjual  modera¬ 
tion  in  sight  of  these  things.  It  may  be 
that  the  Dean  has  taken  to  heart,  as  I 
cannot  do,  the  archiepiscopal  inscription 
near  the  famous  monastery  of  Troitsa  ; 

‘  Let  not  him  who  comes  in  here  carry 
out  the  dirt  that  he  finds  within.’ 

The  Russian  watches  the  varying  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  war  in  the  East  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Crusader.  The  Servians  are  in  his 
eyes  fighting  for  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent.  In  Moscow  there  are  some,  in 
Kazan  not  fewer  than  20.000,  Mahome- 
dans  to  remind  the  Christian  Russians 
of  the  battles  of  bygone  ages  when  their 
forefathers  suffered  cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  their  towns 
were  laid  in  ashes  and  ruin  by  barbarous 
hordes  of  Mahomedan  Tartars,  between 
these  towns,  among  the  permanent  build¬ 
ings  of  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  is,  I 
think,  the  most  northerly  mos<jue  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Crimea, 
have  I  seen  the  Crescent  lifted  high  over 
the  characteristic  cupola ;  and  possibly 
the  fact  that  in  the  southern  towns, 
Kazan,  Saratof,  Tzaritsin,  and  others,  all 
of  which  contain  a  large  Mahomedan 
population,  mosques  resemble  houses  in 
outward  shape,  is  due  to  some  law’  similar 
to  that  which  denied  to  Dissenters  in  this 
country  the  right  of  building  belfries  and 
steeples  above  their  places  of  meeting  for 
public  worship. 

In  the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
an  English  free-trader  sees  with  dismay 
the  absence  of  the  manufactures  of  his 
country.  Russia  has  injured  us  far  more 
by  her  tariffs  than  by  her  fleets  and 
armies,  and  every  mile  of  the  East  which 
passes  into  her  hands  involves  so  much 
loss  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  During 
the  last  fair  at  Nijni  we  examined  the 
goods  on  many  of  the  hardware  stalls. 
Knives,  padlocks,  door-locks,  tools,  and 
household  cutlery,  all  were  of  miserably 
inferior  manufacture,  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  bore  the  mark  of  Moscow’,  War¬ 
saw’,  or  some  other  Russian  town.  Thou- 
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sands  of  these  articles  were  then  |)^ssing 
every  day  from  Russia  into  .^sia.  What 
a  trade  llirmingham  might  do  at  \ijni  if 
it  were  not  for  the  prohibitory  rates  of 
the  Russian  tariff;  and  how  soon  would 
Russians  of  Euro|)e  and  Asia  learn  to 
apjireciate  the  di  (Terence  between  a 
Sheffield  blade  and  the  knives  of  coarse 
iron  imiK)sed  upon  them  at  a  price  for 
which  they  could  obtain  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  from  a  mistaken 
belief  that  this  forced  sujiply  of  inferior 
goods  to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  is  advantageous  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Empire. 

'I'hose  numberless  Englishmen  who 
possess  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sta- 
liility  of  the  Russian  Empire  have  indeed 
some  cause  to  fear  lest  the  backward  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  jieople  should  seriously 
diminish  the  ])ower  of  the  Russian  (lov- 
ernment  to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors. 
The  Russian  jiress  is  a  sham,  inasmuch 
as  its  existence  leads  the  outside  world 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  within  the 
F^mpire  a  widely  based  expression  of 
public  opinion.  I  am  not  now  alluding 
to  the  censorship,  which  forbids  the 
utterance  of  jirogressive  sentiments,  or 
the  full  expression  of  hope  for  a  consti¬ 
tutional  r/gime,  but  to  the  initial  fact,  in 
the  just  comprehension  of  this  important 
matter,  that  the  productions  of  the  press 
are  not  open  to  more  than  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects  because  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  letters. 
Every  reader  of  anewspaper  in  Russia,  of 
the  most  loyal  and  even  servile  of  the 
issues  from  the  press,  is  a  marked  man,  be¬ 
cause  as  a  rule  journals  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  subscription  through  the  Post- 
office.  In  1870,  including  printing  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  there  was  only  one  print¬ 
ing-press  in  Russia  for  every  16,000  of  the 
population.  This  condition  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  affects  their  agricultural  and 
foreign  trade.  Odessa  is  perplexed  be¬ 
cause  the  corn  trade  from  that  port  is 
dwindling ;  and  we  are  told  upon  official 
authority  that  ‘  a  peculiarity  of  the  bills 
in  circulation  in  South  Russia  is,  that  10 
per  cent,  of  them  are  given  or  endorsed 
by  persons  who  cannot  sign  their  own 
names,  but  get  it  done  by  proxy  at  a 
notary’s;  and  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
more  are  emitted  and  endorsed  by  parties 
who  can  only  just  sign  their  names  and 
are  not  able  to  write  anything  in  addi¬ 


tion.’  The  Odessa  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Manufactures  have  reported  to  the 
Council  for  Trade  and  Manufactures  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  commerce  of  their 
town,  by  far  the  most  important  in  South 
Russia,  ‘  is  not  only  undergoing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  crisis,  but  is  actually  entering  on  a 
period  of  absolute  decline.’  The  ‘  tem¬ 
porary  crisis  ’  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
two  last  harvests,  and  Vice-Consul  Web¬ 
ster  reports  from  Kherson  that  ‘  nearly 
everybody  in  South  Russia  will  be  bank¬ 
rupt  ’  if  the  harvest  of  this  year  is  not 
sufficient.  ‘  The  commercial  banks,’  he 
writes,  ‘  whose  principal  occupation  now 
is  renewing  or  prolonging  old  bills,  have 
been  assisted  by  the  State  Bank,  and  will 
be  able  to  make  way  till  the  probable  re¬ 
sult  of  the  harvest  of  1876  is  known. 
Should  the  harvest  fail,  a  financial  crash 
is  inevitable.’  The  Odessa  Committee 
find  that  Nicolaiefl  and  ^Sebastopol,  hav¬ 
ing  become  places  of  export,  are  drawing 
away  their  trade,  and  that  much  of  the 
produce  in  the  fertile  district  of  Kief 
which  w’as  fonnerly  brought  for  shipment 
to  Odessa,  is  now  conveyed  by  railway  to- 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  freight  from. 
Konigsberg  to  England  being  less  than 
half  that  to  Odessa,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  seven. 

‘  But  it  is  not  in  the  opening  of  these 
new  outlets  for  Russian  grain  that  the 
Committee  see  the  danger  to  Odessa.’ 

‘  The  competition  of  Nicolaieff,  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  or  even  Konigsberg,  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  Odessa  continuing  to  be  the  natural 
outlet  for  a  tract  of  country  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  large  remunerative  trade.’ 
The  danger  is  one  which  threatens  not 
Odessa  only  but  all  Russia,  and  it  comes 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  Of  the 
9,000,000  to  14,000,000  quarters  of  for¬ 
eign  wheat  required  by  England,  the 
proportions  supplied  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  been  as  follow’s  dur¬ 
ing  seven  years  from  1867  : 


Russia. 

United  States. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1867 

• .  44 

14 

IS68  . . 

..  32 

18 

1869 

..  32 

•  18 

1870 

..  33 

21 

1871 

..  40 

23 

1872 

..  51 

24 

1873  .. 

. .  21 

44 

The  Committee  say  they  have  no  posi- 
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live  information  for  1874,  but  they  have 
reason  to  believe  the  result  is  less  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Russia  than  that  of  1873. 
The  figures  given  above  show  that  in 
seven  years,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  in  this  very  important  matter  chang¬ 
ed  positions.  In  1867  Russia  supplied 
44  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  14 
per  cent,  of  England’s  demand  for 
foreign  wheat;  in  1873  the  United  States 
supplied  44  per  cent.,  and  Russia  only 
21  per  cent.  The  Odessa  Committee 
have  no  illusions  ;  they  indulge  no  hope 
that  even  a  most  prosperous  harvest  in 
Russia  will  turn  the  scale,  but  rather  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  will  take  a 
still  higher  position  among  the  grain- 
producers  of  the  world.  Congress  has 
granted  $2,000,000  for  deepening  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
completion  of  these  works  ‘  the  cost  of 
the  transport  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
England  will  be  diminished  by  more  than 
50  |>er  cent.’  The  Odessa  Committee 
see  in  a  near  future  the  United  States 
‘  so  absolutely  the  controller  of  the  prices 
of  the  London  market  that  we  shall  be 
utterly  unable  to  compete  with  her.’ 
And  in  this  race  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they,  in  common  with  all  Russian  enter¬ 
prise,  are  heavily  weighted  by  the  official 
system  of  the  empire.  The  Artel  (Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workmen)  has  a  monojKily  of 
Custom-house  work,  and  the  Committee 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  Cus¬ 
tom-house  formalities  is  on  the  average 
seven  times,  and  for  some  classes  of 
goods  eleven  times,  more  than  before 
this  association  was  formed.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  annual  sum  paid  to  the 
Artel  of  Odessa  amounts  to  400,000 
roubles,  ‘  and  this  for  no  service  render¬ 
ed,  as  the  Artel  in  no  way  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  before  the  institution 
of  the  Artel'  The  Committee  further 
complain  that  the  inspection  of  goods 
commences  at  eleven  and  closes  at  two, 
which  they  think  a  somewhat  absurd  in¬ 
dulgence  of  Russian  bureaucracy.  That 
powerful  caste,  for  the  official  class  has 
a.  tendency  to  become  such,  is  of  course 
directly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
troublesome  system  by  which  ‘  the  decla¬ 
rations  required  for  the  formalities  of 
clearing  goods  pass  through  twenty- nine 
different  hands.’ 

But  impartial  critics  must  admit  that. 


whil/ stating  nothing  untrue,  the  Odessa 
merchants  have  not  been  careful  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  picture,  and  that  they  employ 
the  very  dark  coloring  of  their  fore¬ 
ground  to  show  up  the  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  which,  with  the  natural  dependence 
of  people  living  under  a  despotic  and  i)ro- 
tective  system,  they  hope  for  from  the 
Tsar.  Such  tactics  are  natural.  When 
Marshal  MacMahon  w-as  Governor-Oen- 
eral  of  Algeria,  a  disastrous  earthquake 
occurred,  by  which  hundreds  of  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  many  people  were 
impoverished.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene,  nor  the  spectacle  of  the  emigrants 
crowding  around  his  Excellency,  and 
declaring  that  if  the  Emperor  did  not 
rebuild  their  houses  they  would  return 
to  France.  In  like  manner  the  en/ans 
d'Etat  of  Russia  want  the  Tsar  to  make 
Odessa  a  manufacturing  centre,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  it  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Euxine,  that  fuel  is  scarce, 
and  that  water  must  be  paid  for.  Very 
characteristic  of  the  evils  of  Russian 
government  is  their  proposal  to  exempt 
manufacturers  from  all  taxation,  and 
their  belief  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Viceroy  instead  of  a  Governor-General 
‘  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  measures 
they  have  suggested.’  They  want  the 
State  to  help  them  to  wash  wool,  and 
to  make  depots  for  colonial  goods,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  only  wool-washing  establishment 
in  Odessa  lately  hanged  himself,  a  sui¬ 
cide  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
principal  importer  of  colonial  goods. 
Their  pro|)osal  to  exempt  manufacturers 
‘for  a  term  of  years  from  Crown,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  municipal  taxes,’  is  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  vicious  system  which 
prevails  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
Government  of  the  Tsar  rewards  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  and  successful  traders 
who  are  loyal  and  respected,  by  making 
them  free  from  taxation.  There  are 
probably  four  or  five  thousand  of  these 
privileged  citizens  in  Moscow,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  ordained  that,  jiaying 
nothing,  they  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
general  expenditure.  Quite  the  contra¬ 
ry.  They  and  the  landed  proprietors 
are  the  chiefs  of  local  government. 
Owners  of  a  hundred  arpents  of  land, 
which  is  the  qualification  for  one  who 
enjoys  the  governing  privileges  of  a 
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‘  proprietor,’  elect  in  great  part  the  Pro-  that  twenty-two  millions  of  people 
vincial  Assemblies,  which  nominate  the  would,  at  a  stroke  of  the  Tsar’s  pen, 
provincial  judges ;  and  perhaps  it  would  advance  by  a  leap  from  the  display  of 
be  impossible  to  devise  a  system  more  the  characteristics  of  slavery  to  an  exhi- 
strongly  marked  with  injustice  than  one  bition  of  the  virtues  of  people  w’ho  have 
in  which  all  those  most  able  to  pay  are  for  ages  sustained  the  cares  and  respon- 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  have  a  pow-  sibilities  of  personal  freedom.  It  may 
erful  voice  in  the  election  of  judges  who  be  said  that  the  Russian  peasantry  will 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  and  who  do  never  be  as  the  rural  population  of  (ler- 
not  pretend  to  ignore,  the  claims  of  im-  many,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  less 
portant  constituents,  because  their  ten-  educated  France,  until  they  too  are  in¬ 
ure  of  judicial  office  is  only  for  three  structed,  and  until  they,  like  those,  are 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  a  substan- 
must,  if  they  desire  to  continue  their  tial  and  duly  responsible  share  in  the 
functions,  again  submit  their  Candida-  government  of  the  country.  In  many 
ture  to  the  Provincial  Assemblies.  It  villages  of  Russia,  the  peasant  declares 
should,  however,  be  said  that  these  pro-  that  the  Tsar’s  benign  policy  has  done 
vincial  judges  cannot  sentence  a  prison-  him  no  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  result- 
er  to  more  than  one  year’s  confinement,  ed  in  giving  him  a  harder  master  in  the 
and  cannot  deal  with  civil  cases  in  which  commune  than  he  had  in  the  proprietor, 
the  amount  claimed  is  over  five  hundred  The  advances  which  the  (lovernment  has 
roubles.  made  to  the  peasantry  for  the  enfran- 

P.ut  perhaps  F.ngland  has  most  direct  chisement  of  their  lands,  as  well  as  the 
interest  in  the  statements  which  have  ref-  revenue  resulting  from  taxation,  are  sc- 
erence  to  the  export  of  wheat.  From  a  cured  by  making  each  commune  equally 
thoughtless  glance  at  the  figures  held  up  with  each  individual  responsible  forpay- 
by  the  Odessa  merchants,  it  might  be  ment.  In  1872  the  State  had  advanced 
supposed  that  our  absolute  supply  from  not  less  than  80,000,000/.  in  respect  of 
Russia  had  in  seven  years  fallen  off  by  66,000,000  acres. 

more  than  one  half.  Pul  this  is  not  so.  Perhaps  we  may  usefully  diverge  for 
To  say  nothing  of  the  increase  from  Se-  a  moment  into  a  brief,  and  therefore 
bastopol  and  Konigsberg,  the  export  of  necessarily  imperfect,  reference  to  the 
cereals  from  Odessa  in  1867  amounted  Russian  land  system,  merely  in  order  to 
to  2,674,978  qrs.,  and  to  2,648,000  qrs.  in  exhibit  the  blighting  effect  of  the  com- 
1873,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  in  munal  system  upon  agriculture.  In  the 
the  latter  year  was  greater  by  15,200,169  primitive  state,  the  Russian  people  used 
roubles  than  in  1867.  In  1874  there  land,  and,  when  that  was  exhausted, 
was  an  increase  in  quantity  as  well  as  went  further  afield  for  more.  By  de¬ 
value,  and  while  we  learn  from  these  grees,  in  fertile  places,  when  there  was 
facts  that  the  Russian  supply  is  not  de-  no  more  land  to  be  had,  this  method  be- 
clining,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  gan  to  assume  the  aspect  of  private  prop- 
forced  upon  us  by  the  table  of  figures  erty  by  right  of  possession.  But  the 
given  above,  that  Russian  agriculture  is  community  increased,  the  land  did  not ; 
stationary  in  comparison  with  the  bound-  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  indi- 
less  and  successful  activity  of  the  United  viduals  to  the  State  and  to  proprietors 
States.  w’ere  demanded  and  could  not  be  met, 

It  must  be  adimtted  that  the  great  mea-  according  to  Russian  ways  of  agriculture, 
sure  of  1861,  the  main  glory  of  the  pres-  unless  every  man  had  land  from  which 
ent  reign,  has  not  effected  all  that  im-  to  earn  his  contribution  to  the  general 
provement  of  the  Russian  peasant  and  assessment.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
his  tillage,  which  the  most  sanguine  system  of  periodical  redistribution  of 
looked  for,  and  the  belligerent  power  of  the  cultivated  land  by  each  commune 
Russia  is  reduced  because  of  the  unim-  was  established,  and  under  this  system 
proving  condition  of  agriculture.  Prima-  the  Russian  peasant  has  no  security  of 
rily  this  is  due  to  the  general  ignorance  tenure,  no  certainty  as  to  his  payment  to 
of  the  peasantry,  and  secondarily  to  the  the  commune,  and  through  the  commune 
land  system  and  the  onerous  taxation  of  to  the  State  ;  for  these  things  are  deter- 
Russia.  It  was  very  absurd  to  expect  mined  by  the  circumstances  of  his  neigh- 
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bors.  Mr.  D.  M.  Wallace,  who  has 
lived  in  Russia,  says  : 

The  allotment  of  the  land  is  by  far  the  most 
important  event  in  Russian  peasant  life,  and 
the  arrangement  cannot  be  made  without 
endless  talking  and  discussion.  After  the 
number  of  shares  for  each  family  has  been 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  lots  gives  rise 
to  new  difficulties.  The  families  who  have 
plentifully  manured  their  land  strive  to  get 
back  their  old  lots,  and  the  commune  respects 
their  claims  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  new  arrangement ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate  private  and 
communal  interests,  and  in  such  cases  the 
former  are  sacrificed  in  a  way  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  will  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  inefficiency  of  Russian  agricul¬ 
ture  where  the  communal  system  pre¬ 
vails  ;  but  that  system  is  not  universal, 
and  greater  intelligence  would  bring 
about  a  reform  in  the  method  of  Russian 
agriculture  which  is  much  needed.  The 
three-course  farming — one  field  rye  or 
wheat,  one  field  sjiring  corn  (oats,  &c.), 
and  one  field  fallow — obtains  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  European  Russia. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  may  be 
amended  with  advantage  ;  but  Russia  is 
not  a  fertile  country.  We  hear  of  it  as 
a  great  corn-exporting  land,  and  are  apt 
to  compare  it  as  a  whole  in  fertility  with 
such  rich  soils  as  those  of  the  Danubian 
provinces,  or  with  the  alluvial  basins  of 
British  India  and  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  important  matter  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  greater  error.  The 
present  writer  has  visited  Russia  twice, 
in  North  and  South,  and  has  passed 
leisurely  through  the  length  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  Empire.  Of  the  Asiatic  dominions 
of  Russia  I  have  also  seen  something, 
and  no  fact  has  been  more  constantly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  than  the  un¬ 
equalled  poverty  of  the  soil.  From  the 
frontier  of  Russia  west  of  Warsaw  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  the  capital  through 
Moscow  and  Nijni  to  Astrachkan,  is,  I 
believe,  a  journey  of  about  3000  miles. 
The  constant  feature  of  that  route  is  the 
exhibition  of  white  sand — the  worst  and 
most  hopeless  soil  for  cultivation.  There 
is  no  natural  fertility,  and  this  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  surest  proof.  There  are 
only  stunted  trees  other  than  the  pine 
and  fir,  and  the  landscape  is  therefore 
without  a  charm,which  is  present  in  every 


English  county.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  such  land  as  the  scrubby  wastes 
of  the  Crimea  would  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  if  that  were  attempted ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  the 
empire  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  Russia  is  and  must  remain, 
agriculturally,  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  weight  of  her 
increasing  debt,  the  Russian  people  are 
seen  to  be  cheaply  governed  if  we  com¬ 
pare  them  with  other  populations.  But 
as  they  are  poorer  than  any  other  people 
of  the  Continent,  the  comparison  would 
be  unfair.  It  would  be  a  very  nice 
question  to  decide  how  far  they  have 
been  enabled  to  support  their  burdens 
by  the  largely  unproductive  expenditure 
upon  railways  and  other  public  works, 
the  cost  of  which  is  chiefly  provided  by 
England.  The  revenue  g.athered  from  a 
population  which  approaches  (including 
Asia)  90,000,000  does  not  amount  to 
77,000,000/.  —  much  less  than  1/.  per 
head.  Great  as  is  the  cost  of  the  Russian 
army,  23,716,000/.  in  1874,  they  ‘drink 
themselves  out  of  it,’  with  the  exhibition 
of  a  surplus ;  for  this  people,  who,  in 
company  with  all  their  northern  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  extremity  of  Iceland,  are 
the  most  drunken  in  Europe,  contrib¬ 
uted  27,609,000/.  in  1874  to  the  revenue 
by  way  of  excise  duties  on  spirits  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks.  By  this  means, 
and  by  the  poll-tax,  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  revenue  are  provided — the  poll-tax 
yielding  in  the  same  year  ho  less  than 
122,000,000  roubles. 

To  what  extent  Russian  capacity  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  annual  expenditure  of 
12,000,000/.  to  15,000,000/.  of  borrowed 
money,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Russia  has  borrowed 
about  70,000,000/.  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  I  cannot  accept  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  Economist  that  this  great 
sum  ‘  is  at  least  no  more  than  can  be 
afforded,  even  if  the  railways  are  directly 
and  indirectly  unprofitable,  because  the 
interest  of  these  loans  is  charged  in  the 
accounts,  and  there  is  still  a  balance  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  or  even  a  small 
surplus.’  To  uphold  the  proposition  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  Russia 
can  maintain  this  equilibrium  when  the 
annual  expenditure  of  15,000,000/.  of 
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borrowed  money  is  discontinued.  And 
from  what  I  have  lately  seen  of  Russia, 

I  have  no  confidence  In  the  statement 
that  this  outlay,  which  new  produces  an 
income  of  only  2,132,000/.,  will  be  remu¬ 
nerative.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that 
these  railways  are  necessary  to  the  exi*:!- 
ence  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Upon 
the  Volga,  neaf  Samara,  we  came  upon 
the  commencement  of  a  vast  [lublic  work, 
of  a  character  most  truly  Russian,  one 
which  in  this  age  will  never  pay  from  the 
british  investor’s  ])oint  of  view.  It  is  a 
viaduct,  which  will  be  the  longest  and 
the  most  costly  in  the  world,  forming  a 
connection  by  railway  between  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Orenburg.  The  i>rocureur- 
g<^neral  of  the  latter  town  w'as  standing  be¬ 
side  me  as  we  approached  the  preparatory 
works.  He  and  his  townsmen  rejoice 
greatly  at  the  proposed  enormous  expend¬ 
iture  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  Oren¬ 
burg,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  Europe, 
as  it  is  not  in  contemplation  to  push  the 
railway  further  to  the  east.  But  they  all 
understand  that  this  is  the  high  road  to 
Khiva,  and  that  the  Oovernment,  by 
constructing  this  viaduct  and  railway, 
will  increase  the  security  of  their  hold 
upon  Central  Asia,  and  the  facilities  for 
extending  conquest  in  that  direction.  It 
is  curious  that  this  road  to  India  should 
be  constructed  with  British  gold,  and  the 
fact  may  w'ell  be  read  together  with  the 
recent  cynical  boast  of  a  St.  Petersburg 
journal,  that  Russia  will  not  suffer  finan¬ 
cially  by  the  war  and  rumors  of  war, 
because  of  the  Russian  funds  negotiated 
abroad  and  quoted  upon  the  ’Changes  of 
Europe  not  one-twentieth  part  is  held 
in  Russia. 

With  reference  to  the  present  war,  the 
English  press  has  barely  done  justice  to 
the  feelings  of  Russia.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  by  the  Imperial  family  and 
their  officers,  Turkey  in  Europe  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  ground  for  the  extension 
of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  by  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
this  war  is  enthusiastically  regarded  as  a 
holy  battle,  in  which  Cod  and  all  the 
saints  are  on  the  side  of  the  Slavonic 
forces.  One  master  evil  in  the  absolutist 
system  of  Russia  is  in  the  temptation 
which  it  presses  upon  statesmen  to  adopt 
a  sensational  policy  of  conquest.  Where 
there  is  no  representation  of  the  people, 
there  are  no  home-keeping  roads  to  po¬ 


litical  fame,  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
most  able  and  ambitious  are  therefore 
turned  from  youth  to  thoughts  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  foreign  policy.  We  forced,  in 
1856,  such  terms  upon  Russia  as  no 
people  could  endure  when  there  was  op¬ 
portunity  to  break  them.  While  the 
w’aters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  of  the 
Bosphorus  supported  the  powerful  iron¬ 
clad  fleet  of  Turkey,  Russia  was  bound 
not  to  keep  in  the  Black  Sea  more  than 
six  steamships  of  800  tons  maximum, 
and  four  light  despatch  vessels,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  200  tons.  For  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  engagement  she  left 
the  mins  of  Sebastopol  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  repair;  and  when  in  1868 
I  saw  the  new  statue  of  Admiral  Lozroff, 
the  original  founder  of  the  port,  raised 
in  a  scene  of  unexampled  ruin,  I  felt  sure 
that  Russia  had  in  prospect  the  early 
abrogation  of  this  offensive  restriction. 
Such  humiliation  of  a  great  Power  ap¬ 
peared  to  many  injudicious ;  but  few 
were  aware  until  the  publication  of  Lord 
Russell’s  Recollections  that  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  regarded  the  treaty  of  1856  only  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
was  opened  to  all  nations,  Russia  was 
thrust  away  from  its  banks  by  the  taking 
from  her  of  that  portion  of  Bessarabia 
which  was  then  annexed  to  Moldavia, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Prussian  Prince 
Charles’  dominion  of  Roumania.  The 
penal  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  forcing 
from  her  this  unwholesome  home  of  the 
cattle-plague,  which  is  said  to  originate 
in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia  from  the  bite 
of  a  black  spider,  Russia  would  like  to 
annul,  but  the  territories  of  German 
princes  are  not  easily  diminished. 

By  the  whole  world,  the  war  in  w'hich 
Servia  is  leading  against  the  Turks  is 
watched  with  an  interest  wholly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  prior  regard  for  the 
Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  in 
Russia  tfiis  feeling  is  intensified  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  is  certainly  not  appreciated 
in  England.  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  the  movement 
of  Servia  is  premature,  but  this  is  simply 
a  diplomatic  excuse  for  a  convenient 
policy  of  non-intervention.  When  the 
Tsar  and  the  Austrian  Kaiser  met  lately 
at  Bodenbach  and  Reichstadt,  they  were 
probably  sincere  in  their  unison  of  ideas. 
Yet  what  could  be  more  temporary,  more 
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hand-to-mouth,  more  inconclusive,  than 
the  policy  upon  which  they  coincide  ? 
It  is  likely  that  they  do  not  desire  to  see 
Servia  triumphant.  Probably  they  would 
rather  witness  a  vindictive  success  on 
the  side  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  brought 
legions  of  the  cruelest  soldiery  in  the 
world  from  Asia  and  Africa  to  dash  out 
the  life  from  his  insurrectionary  vassals 
Success  on  the  part  of  Servia  would  be 
‘  premature  ’  in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  for  it 
would  be  more  fatal  to  Pan-Slavism  than 
failure.  Were  Servia  triumphant,  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  on  the  Danube  must  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  hopes  of  successive  Rou- 
manoffs  with  regard  to  European  Turkey 
be  imiierilled.  Russia  wishes  to  be  the 
patron,  the  father,  the  possessor  of  the 
Slavonic  races  on  the  Danube,  not  to  see 
them  setting  up  in  the  business  of  state¬ 
craft  for  themselves.  The  notion  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Slavonic  power  in  Belgrade — a 
splendid  situation  for  a  great  capital — is 
painful  to  Russia  as  it  is  to  Austria,  and 
on  the  surface  similar  objections  are  pre¬ 
sented.  But  Austro-Hungary  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  deadly  enemies  when  the  Russian 
idea  of  Pan-Slavism  is  discussed.  Not 
only  does  it  mean  that  Austro-Hungary 
must  be  shorn  of  the  large  Slavonic  ter¬ 
ritory  which  now  bells  her  in  the  East, 
but  the  very  life  would  be  crushed  out 
of  her,  if  with  what  remained  of  empire 
she  stood  between  the  realised  ideas  of 
Pan-(lermanism  and  Pan-Slavism.  Were 
victorious  Servia  the  centre  of  South 
Slavonism,  would  Croatia  rest  content  to 
be  Austrian,  would  Dalmatia  look  to 
Vienna  rather  than  to  Belgrade  ?  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Count  Andrassy  are 
sincere  enough  in  their  unity  on  these 
grounds.  If  each  cannot  for  himself 
promote  the  policy  of  his  separate  empire, 
then  both  are  for  non-intervention,  and 
would  rather  see  the  failure  than  the 
success  of  the  Slavonic  revolt.  Servia, 
the  protegee  of  Russia,  Servia  the  unat¬ 
tractive  vassal  of  Turkey ;  better  so,  say 
the  Imperial  quartett  at  Reichstadt,  than 
a  young  pretender  and  a  rival,  firing 
Slavonic  hearts  with  insubordination  to 
Imperial  Crowns.  They  prefer  that  Ser¬ 
via  should  be  beaten  back  within  her 
borders,  faint  with  loss  of  blood  and 
money,  a  suppliant  once  more  for  their 
intervention  and  patronage. 

The  Tsar,  a  nervous  invalid,  would  be 
content  to  see  something  like  the  status 


quo  resumed,  and  that  his  Chancellor 
should  watch  the  inevitable  decay  of 
Turkey,  losing  no  opportunity  of  further¬ 
ing  Russian  influence.  But  he  is  not 
the  master  of  events,  and  he  knows 
something  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
desiwtic  rule  is  based.  Even  the  .Auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  Russias  would  totter  and 
might  fall  in  exile  were  his  people  baulk¬ 
ed  in  a  frantic  course  of  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  is  always  the  outward  man¬ 
ifestation  of  their  national  ideas.  And 
the  storm  is  rising.  Victory  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  may  leave  Servia  in  a  position 
which  will  admit  of  a  pacification  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Russia  in  concert  with  other 
Powers,  wherein  the  Tsar’s  magnanimity 
and  supremacy  may  seem  so  apparent  as 
to  satisfy  the  pride  and  quell  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  people.  But  if  the  non- 
Mussulmans  of  Turkey  are  resolved,  as 
many  hope  and  trust  they  are,  that  they 
will  submit  to  no  terms  of  peace  which 
re-impose  the  foreign  domination  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  with  its  alien  soldiery; 
that  if  they  are  beaten  in  the  field  they 
will  continue  in  the  mountains  harassing 
and  fatal,  because  continuous,  warfare 
— the  solution  of  this  ‘  question,’  as  it  is 
called,  which  troubles,  and  must  increas¬ 
ingly  trouble  Europe  until  it  is  settled 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
will  soon  be  brought  about. 

The  supreme  interests  of  the  world  at 
large  demand  some  permanent  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  more  injurious 
than  that  armed  and  strained  peace  which 
is  no  peace,  which  must  follow  any  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  position  of  1S75.  Never  again 
can  the  Turkish  Empire  become  even  so 
respectable  a  Power  as  it  api)eared  to  the 
eyes  of  men  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
Englishmen  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  their  Government,  but  they  feel 
it  unendurable  that  throughout  the  world 
they  should  be  referred  to  as  the  friends 
of  Turkey.  They  have  no  objection  to 
maintaining  acquaintance  with  such  a 
Power  so  long  as  it  continues  to  form 
part  of  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
but  friendship  is  another  matter.  Na¬ 
tions,  like  individuals,  are  apt  to  be 
known  by  their  friends,  and  Englishmen, 
who  are  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
their  country,  have  a  natural  aversion  to 
be  regarded  as  the  particular  and  bosom 
friends  of  Turkey.  I'hey  have  learn 
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something  more  of  the  Mahoniedan  r/- 
gime  than  they  knew  in  1853-1856. 
The  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  is  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  measure  of  its  iniquity.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  more  revolting — the 
imi)urtation  of  semi-savages  from  Egypt 
and  -\sia  Minor  to  slaughter  the  Euro- 
j)ean  subjects  of  the  Porte  because  they 
object  to  a  condition  of  government  un¬ 
der  which  any  other  European  people 
would  instantly  and  successfully  rebel, 
or  the  attitude  of  the  Powers  which  the 
satirical  press  rightly  represent  as  a  prize 


ring.  But  the  vulgarest  pugilistic  en¬ 
counter  is  chivalry  itself  compared  with 
this.  The  great  Powers  are  watching  a 
fight  in  which  on  the  one  side  are  em¬ 
bodied  the  principles  which  civilised 
countries  have  accepted  as  the  true  and 
the  only  trustworthy  basis  of  government, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  force  which  ex¬ 
presses  without  concealment,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  mistake,  all  that  is  most 
hateful  and  most  opposed  to  the  ruling 
maxims  of  government  in  Europe. — Fra¬ 
zer  s  Magazine. 


SOCIETY  IN  ITALY  IN  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 
BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


Whether  free  institutions  create  good 
citizens,  or  whether  conversely  free  in¬ 
stitutions  are  only  possible  where  the  cit¬ 
izens  are  good  already  and  wither  up 
and  perish  as  private  virtue  decays,  is  a 
question  which  will  continue  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  as  long  as  political  society  con¬ 
tinues.  The  science  of  history  ought  to 
answer  it,  but  the  science  of  history  is  si¬ 
lent  or  ambiguous  where,  if  it  could  tell 
us  anything  at  all,  it  would  be  able  to 
speak  decidedly.  Philosophers  unfortu¬ 
nately  commence  their  speculations  with 
theories  which  they  form  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  what  is  round  them.  They  go 
back  over  the  past  only  to  find  such 
facts  as  harmonise  with  conceptions  al¬ 
ready  formed,  and,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  they  are  swayed  negatively  or  pos¬ 
itively  by  the  prevailing  currents  of  con¬ 
temporary  opinion.  They  are  either  the 
exponents  of  the  sentiments  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cro»vd,  which  is  too  self-confident  to 
tolerate  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
mistaken,  or  they  fly  into  mere  contradic¬ 
tion  with  an  impatience  no  less  fatal  to 
the  value  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrive.  Those  who  have  studied 
more  conscientiously  the  influences  which 
have  determined  their  own  convictions 
will  be  the  last  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  control  of  forces  which  they  recog¬ 
nise  as  universal  and  irresistible.  The 
foreground  of  human  life  is  the  only  part 
of  it  which  we  can  examine  with  real  ex¬ 
actness.  As  the  distance  recedes  details 
disappear  in  shadow,  or  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  outlines.  We  turn  to  con¬ 
temporary  books  and  records,  but  we 


lose  in  light  and  in  connection  with  oth¬ 
er  things  what  we  gain  in  minuteness. 
The  accounts  of  their  own  times  which 
earlier  writers  leave  to  us  are  colored 
in  turn  by  their  opinions,  and  we  cannot 
so  reproduce  the  past  as  to  guard  against 
prejudices  which  governed  those  writers 
as  much  as  they  govern  ourselves.  The 
result,  even  to  the  keenest  historical  sight, 
is  no  more  than  a  picture  which  each  of 
us  paints  for  himself  upon  the  retina  of 
his  own  imagination. 

These  conditions  of  our  nature  warn 
us  all,  if  we  are  w'ise,  against  generalised 
views  of  history.  We  form  general  views. 
This,  too,  we  cannot  help,  unless  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  past  altogether.  But  we 
receive  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
They  do  not  repose  upon  a  knowledge 
of  facts  which  can  form  the  foundations 
of  a  science.  We  see  certain  objects ; 
but  we  see  them  not  as  they  were,  but 
fore-shortened  by  distance  and  colored 
by  the  atmosphere  of  time.  The  impres¬ 
sion,  before  it  arrives  in  our  minds,  has 
been  half  created  by  ourselves.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  from  philosophy  of  history, 
from  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  earlier  generations  by  referring  them 
to  general  principles,  we  turn  with  weari¬ 
ness  and  distrust.  We  find  more  interest 
in  taking  advantage  of  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  where  we  can  api)ly  a  telescope  to 
particular  incidents,  and  catch  a  sight  of 
small  fractions  of  the  actual  doings  of 
our  fellow-mortals,  where  accident  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  examine  them  in  detailed  pat¬ 
tern.  We  may  obtain  little  in  this  way 
to  convince  our  judgment,  but  we  can 
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satisfy  an  innocent  curiosity,  and  we  can 
sometimes  see  enough  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  universal  conclusions. 

We  know,  for  instance  (so  far  as  we 
can  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  general 
character  of  an  epoch),  that  the  early 
commonwealth  of  Rome  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  remarkable  purity  of  manners ; 
that  the  marriage  tie  was  singularly  re¬ 
spected  ;  that  the  Latin  yeomen  who 
were  the  backbone  of  the  community 
w’ere  industrious  and  laborious,  that  they 
lived  with  frugality  and  simplicity,  and 
brought  up  their  children  in  a  humble 
fear  of  (lod  or  of  the  Gods  as  rulers  to 
whom  they  would  one  day  have  to  give 
an  account.  That  the  youth  of  a  plant 
that  grew  so  sturdily  was  exceptionally 
healthy  is  no  more  than  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  infer,  and  that  the  fact  was  so  is 
confirmed  to  us  both  by  legend  and  au¬ 
thentic  record.  The  change  of  manners 
is  assumed  by  some  persons  to  have 
come  in  with  the  Cassars.  Virtue  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  so  long  as 
liberty  survived,  and  the  perfidy  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  which  we  read  with  disgust  in 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal  are  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  despotism.  With  the  general 
state  of  European  morals  under  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire  we  are  extremely 
ill-acquainted.  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  de¬ 
scribe  the  society  of  the  capital.  Of  life 
in  the  country  and  in  the  provincial  towns 
they  tell  us  next  to  nothing.  If  A-e  may 
presume  that  the  Messalinas  had  their 
imitators  in  the  provinces ;  if  we  may 
gather  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  that 
the  morals  of  Corinth,  for  instance,  were 
not  distinguished  by  any  special  excel¬ 
lence,  yet  there  was  virtue  or  desire  of 
virtue  enough  in  the  world  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  grow'th  of  Christianity. 

Accident,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pre¬ 
served  the  fragments  of  a  drama  of  real 
life,  which  was  played  cut  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic,  partly  in  Rome  it¬ 
self,  partly  in  a  provincial  city  in  South 
Italy,  from  which  it  would  apjiear  that 
the  ancient  manners  were  already  every¬ 
where  on  the  decline ;  that  institutions 
suited  to  an  age  when  men  were  a  law 
to  themselves  could  not  prevent  them 
from  becoming  wicked  if  they  were  in¬ 
clined,  and  only  saved  them  from  punish¬ 
ment  when  they  had  deserved  it.  The 
broken  pieces  of  the  storj’  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  The  actions  are  preserved  ; 


the  actors  are  little  more  than  names. 
The  flesh  and  blood,  the  thoughts  that 
wrought  in  the  brain,  the  i)assion.s  that 
boiled  in  the  veins — these  are  dry  as  the 
dust  of  a  mummy  from  an  Egyptian  cata¬ 
comb.  Though  generations  pass  away, 
how’ever,  the  earth  at  least  remains. 
We  cannot  see  the  old  nations,  but  we 
can  stand  where  they  stood ;  we  can 
look  on  the  landscape  on  which  they 
looked  ;  we  can  watch  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds  chasing  one  another  on  the 
same  mountain  slopes  ;  we  can  listen  to 
the  everlasting  music  of  the  same  water¬ 
falls  ;  we  can  hear  the  same  surf  far  off 
lapping  upon  the  beach. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  then  to  the 
Neapolitan  towm  of  Larino,  not  far  from 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  the  remains  of 
the  amphitheatre  we  can  recognise  the 
Roman  hands  that  once  were  laboring 
there. 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  is  the  year  88 
before  Christ,  when  Caesar  was  a  boy  of 
twelve,  when  the  Social  War  had  just 
been  ended  by  Sylla,  and  Marius  had 
fled  from  Rome,  to  moralise  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  Larino,  like  most  of 
the  Samnite  towns,  had  taken  part  w  ith 
the  patriots.  Several  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  had  fallen  in  battle. 
They  had  been  defeated,  but  their  cause 
had  survived.  Summoned  to  Asia  to 
oppose  Mithridates,  Sylla  had  posti)or.cd 
his  revenge,  and  had  conceded  at  least 
some  of  the  objects  for  w'hich  the  Italians 
had  been  in  arms.  The  leaders  return¬ 
ed  to  their  homes,  and  their  estates  es¬ 
caped  confiscation.  The  two  families 
of  highest  consequence  in  Larino  were 
the  Cluentii  and  the  Aurii.  Both  were 
in  mourning.  Lucius  Cluentius,  who 
had  commanded  the  Insurgent  army  in 
Campania,  had  been  killed  at  Nola. 
Marcus  .\urius  had  not  returned  to  La¬ 
rino  at  the  Peace,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Com¬ 
mon  political  sympathies  had  drawn  the 
survivors  together,  and  they  were  further 
connected  by  marriage.  'I'here  remained 
of  the  Cluentii  a  widowed  mother  named 
Sassia,  with  two  children,  .Aulus  Cluen¬ 
tius  Avitus,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  his 
sister,  Cluentia,  a  year  younger.  Dinea, 
the  mother  of  the  Aurii,  was  a  widow  also. 
Dinea  had  been  the  sister  of  Sassia’s 
husband,  and  was  therefore  herself  a 
Cluentia.  She  had  four  children,  all 
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some  years  older  than  their  cousins — 
Marcus  Aurius,  whom  she  believed  to  be 
dead;  Numerius  Aurius ;  Cnjeus  Magius 
Aurius  ;  and  a  daughter,  Magia. 

The  Aurii  had  relations  of  the  same 
name  at  Larino — Aurius  Melinus,  Caius 
Melinus,  and  several  others.  The  Cluentii 
were  tlie  last  of  their  race.  Both  families 
were  rich.  The  wealth  which  had  poured 
into  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  the  East 
had  filtered  over  Italy.  These  provin¬ 
cial  magistrates  lived  with  comforts  which 
would  have  made  Cato  shudder,  in  hand¬ 
some  villas,  and  waited  upon  by  retinues 
of  slaves.  Otherwise  scandal  had  no 
harm  to  say  of  either  Aurii  or  Cluentii. 
They  were  honored  for  their  jiatriotism, 
and  beloved  for  their  private  virtues. 

A  third  family  at  Larino,  the  Oppian- 
ici,  though  also  connected  with  the  Aurii, 
belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  Caius 
Opiiianicus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  married  to  Dinea’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Magia.  Statius  Albinus  Oppianicus 
the  elder,  and  the  head  of  the  clan,  had 
been  three  limes  married  :  first  to  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  Dinea,  who  had  died,  leaving  him 
with  a  son  ;  next,  to  a  lady  named  Papia, 
who  bore  him  a  son  also,  and  whom  he 
had  divorced  ;  lastly,  to  No  via,  who  was 
for  the  jiresent  living  with  him  and  had 
brought  him  a  third  son,  an  infant.  He 
had  sijuandered  his  own  fortune  and  the 
fortune  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  was 
suspected  of  having  poisoned.  He  had 
since  been  living  by  his  wits,  and  had 
figured  unpleasantly  in  a  late  trial  at 
Rome.  \  foolish  youth  of  Larino,  ap- 
projiriately  named  Asinius,  had  come 
into  jiossession  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Like  lago,  who  made  his  fool  his  purse, 
Oppianicus  took  possession  of  Asinius, 
carried  him  to  Rome  to  see  the  world, 
and  launched  him  among  the  taverns 
and  the  gambling  houses.  A  confede¬ 
rate,  Avilius,  a  Larinate  also,  made  a 
third  in  the  jiarty  ;  and  one  night  when 
Asinius  was  absent  with  a  female  compan-^ 
ion  with  whom  they  were  assured  that  he 
would  remain  till  morning,  Avilius  af¬ 
fected  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  said 
that  he  must  make  his  will.  A  notary 
and  witnesses  were  introduced  to  whom 
the  jiersons  of  Avilius  and  Asinius  were 
alike  unknown.  Avilius  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  Oppianicus,  signed  his 
name  Asinius,  and  then  recovered.  The 
true  Asinius  was  waylaid  and  killed  a  few 


days  after.  Oppianicus  produced  the 
will,  claimed  the  estate,  and  obtained  it 
— not,  however,  without  some  notice  hav¬ 
ing  been  drawn  to  the  matter  which 
might  have  ended  unpleasantly  for  him. 
Suspicions  had  been  aroused,  it  does  not 
appear  how.  Avilius  was  arrested  and 
carried  before  one  of  the  city  magis¬ 
trates,  to  whom  in  his  terror  he  confessed 
the  truth.  Fortunately  for  Oppianicus, 
the  magistrate  was  discreet  and  not  in¬ 
accessible.  The  sjioils  were  divided  and 
the  affair  was  hushed  up,  but  it  had 
naturally  been  much  talked  of  at  Larino. 
Oppianicus  had  been  looked  on  askance ; 
in  the  matter  of  fortune  he  was  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  he  was  on  the 
look-out  for  the  nearest  means  of  im¬ 
proving  his  circumstances. 

He  was  a  man,  it  appears,  of  consider¬ 
able  personal  attractions.  He  had  made 
himself  agreeable  to  his  brother’s  wife 
Magia,  and  had  seduced  her.  Her 
brother  Numerius  caught  a  fever  and 
suddenly  died,  leaving  his  share  of  the 
Aurian  property  to  his  brother  Cnseus 
Magius. 

Cnseus  Magius  fell  ill  also  very  soon 
after.  He,  perhaps,  suspected  the  cause 
of  his  sickness.  At  any  rate  he  had  seen 
w'ith  alarm  and  suspicion  his  sister’s  inti¬ 
macy  with  a  person  of  so  questionable  a 
character  as  Albinus  Oppianicus.  His 
alarms  were  not  diminished  when  her 
husband  Caius  Oppianicus  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  from  some  unexplained 
visitation  ;  and  growing  rapidly  worse, 
and  feeling  that  his  own  end  was  not  far 
off,  he  sent  for  his  sister,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  mother  Dinea  he  questioned 
her  as  to  whether  she  was  with  child. 
She  assured  him  that  it  was  so.  She 
half  satisfied  him  that  she  was  herself  in¬ 
nocent  of  guilt,  and  that  Caius  Oppiani¬ 
cus,  and  not  his  brother,  was  the  father. 
He  made  a  will  bequeathing  the  whole 
inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  him  to 
this  child  as  soon  as  it  should  be  bom. 
He  appointed  his  mother,  Dinea,  the 
guardian,  lest  Albinus  Oppianicus  should 
interfere.  If  the  child  should  miscarry, 
or  should  not  survive,  Dinea  and  Magia 
were  then  to  divide  the  estates  between 
them. 

The  arrangement  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  Cnaeus  Magius  died  also. 
Oppianicus  then  induced  Magia  to  take 
a  medicine  which  produced  abortion^ 
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Magla  and  Dinea  became  thus  coheiress¬ 
es,  and  Oppianicus  saw  almost  within 
his  reach  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
family. 

At  this  moment  a  stranger  appeared 
in  Larino,  who  brought  the  news  that  the 
elder  brother,  Marcus,  was  still  alive.  He 
had  not  been  killed  as  report  had  said, 
but  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
confined  with  hard  labor  at  a  convict 
station  in  the  North  of  Italy.  The  story 
was  not  improbable,  and  the  newxomer 
produced  credible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said.  He  gave  Dinea  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  who  had  seen 
Marcus  .\urius  and  could  find  him.  The 
hope  that  she  had  still  a  son  surviving 
came  to  comfort  her  in  her  desolation, 
and  she  despatched  friends  to  discover 
him,  purchase  his  release,  and  restore 
him  to  her. 

So  unpleasant  a  discovery  came  inop¬ 
portunely  for  the  schemes  of  Oppiani¬ 
cus  ;  but  he  lost  neither  heart  nor  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  the  stranger,  purchased  his  help, 
and  induced  him  to  vary  his  account,  and 
throw  Dinea  on  a  false  scent.  He  sent 
off  a  confederate  to  gain  the  parties  in 
the  North  and  mislead  the  mother’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  while  others  were  despatched  to 
obtain  true  directions  from  them,  to  find 
out  Marcus  Aurius,  and  assassinate  him. 
The  game  was  dangerous,  however,  so 
long  as  Dinea  lived.  She  had  .-Vurian 
kinsmen  in  Larino  who  were  powerful, 
and  to  w’hom  she  might  possibly  appeal. 
He  was  aware  that  her  suspicions  would 
turn  upon  himself  as  soon  as  she  should 
hear  that  her  son  could  not  be  found, 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  anticipate 
future  trouble  by  removing  her  at  once. 
She  was  growing  old,  and  her  health  had 
been  shaken  by  sorrow’  and  anxiety. 
Oppianicus  recommended  to  her  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  physician  of  whose  skill  he 
professed  to  have  had  experience.  Dinea 
declined  his  advice,  and  sent  for  another 
doctor  from  Ancona,  whom  Oppianicus 
had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  over  to 
his  purpose.  He  succeeded  at  last,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  bribe  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
poisoned.  Before  she  died  she,  too, 
made  a  will ;  but  Oppianicus  destroyed 
it.  His  agents  in  the  North  sent  him 
word  that  his  work  had  been  successfully 
done.  Marcus  Aurius  had  been  found 


and  killed,  and  all  traces  were  destroyed 
by  which  his  fate  could  be  discovered. 
Oppianicus  at  once  divorced  his  present 
wife,  married  Magia,  and  took  possession 
of  the  estates  in  her  name. 

He  had  played  his  cards  skilfully ;  but 
again,  as  with  his  adventure  at  Rome, 
without  having  succeeded  perfectly  in 
averting  suspicion  from  himself.  Many 
eyes,  no  doubt,  were  watching  him. 
The  Larinates  could  not  see  with  com¬ 
plaisance  the  entire  disappearance  of 
one  of  their  most  honored  families,  and 
the  Aurian  estates’passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  blemished  and  bankrupt  adherent 
of  the  Oligarchic  faction.  The  messen¬ 
gers  sent  by  Dinea  reported  that  they 
could  not  discover  Marcus  Aurius ;  but 
they  had  found  that  secret  efforts  had 
been  made  to  baffle  them.  They  had  as¬ 
certained  that  Oppianicus  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  those  efforts,  and  they  wrote  to 
Larino,  charging  him  with  foul  play. 
Dinea  being  dead,  the  letters  were  taken 
to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  family, 
Aurius  Melinus. 

This  Aurius  Melinus  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Larinate  public  in  a 
not  very  creditable  manner.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  her  father  he  had  married 
Cluentia,  daughter  of  the  widow  Sassia, 
and  sister  of  Aldus  Cluentius  Avitus. 
Sassia,  who  was  a  licentious,  unprincipled 
woman,  became  enamored  of  her  son- 
in-law.  Under  the  ancient  Roman  law, 
the  marriage  tie  had  been  as  indissoluble 
as  in  the  strictest  Christian  community. 
But  the  restraint  of  marriage,  like  every 
other  check  on  the  individual  will,  had 
gone  down  before  the  progress  of  democ¬ 
racy.  To  divorce  a  wife  was  now  as 
easy  as  to  change  a  dress.  The  closest 
affinity  was  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  a 
new  connection.  Sassia  succeeded  in 
enchanting  her  son-in-law.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  was  divorced,  and  the  mother  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  her  place. 

Public  opinion,  though  degenerate, 
was  not  entirely  corrupted.  The  world 
of  Larino  considered  itself  outraged  by 
what  it  still  regarded  as  incest.  A  ulus 
Cluentius,  the  son,  took  his  mother’s 
conduct  so  much  to  heart  that  he  refused 
to  see  either  her  or  her  husband,  and  the 
domestic  scandal  had  created  almost  as 
much  agitation  as  the  tragedy  of  Dinea 
and  her  children.  The  ^two  vicious 
streams  were  now  to  unite.  Aurius  Me- 
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linus,  perhaps  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  put  himself  forward 
to  demand  justice  against  the  murderers 
of  his  kinsmen.  He  called  a  public 
meeting ;  he  read  aloud  in  the  Assembly 
the  letters  from  the  North  denouncing 
Oppianicus.  He  demanded  an  imme¬ 
diate  investigation.  If  his  cousin  Mar¬ 
cus  was  no  longer  alive,  he  charged  Op¬ 
pianicus  with  having  assassinated  him. 

Suspicions  already  rife  turned  to  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  people  rose.  They  rushed 
to  Oppianicus’s  house  to  seize  and  tear 
him  in  pieces.  Exceptional  villains  ap¬ 
pear  at  times  to  be  the  special  care  of 
Providence,  us  if  they  had  a  work  given 
them  to  do  'and  might  not  perish  till  it 
was  accomplished.  Oppianicus  had  fled ; 
and  unhappily  a  political  revolution  had 
not  only  provided  him  with  a  sure  refuge, 
but  with  means  yet  more  fatal  of  adding 
to  his  crimes.  While  Sylla  was  fighting 
Mithridates  in  Asia,  Marius  had  returned 
to  a  seventh  Consulship,  and  the  democ¬ 
racy  had  enjoyed  a  brief  and  sanguinary 
triumph ;  but  Marius  was  dead,  and  Sylla 
had  returned  a  conqueror,  and  the  name 
of  every  eminent  advocate  of  popular 
rights  was  now  entered  on  a  proscription 
list.  Sylla’s  lieutenant,  Quintus  Metellus, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Larino. 
Oppianicus  threw  himself  on  Metellus's 
protection,  representing  himself,  perhaps, 
as  the  victim  of  a  popular  commotion. 
Metellus  sent  him  on  to  the  Dictator,  and 
from  Sylla  he  received  a  commission  to 
purge  Larino  of  its  suspected  citizens,  to 
remove  the  magistrates,  and  to  execute 
every  one  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Marian  faction.  In  the  haste  of  the 
time  he  was  allowed  to  draw  the  list  of 
the  proscribed  himself,  and  to  enter  upon 
it  both  his  open  enemies  and  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  his  crimes,  whose  too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  he  had  reason  to 
fear.  Aurius  Melinus  perished,  and 
every  remaining  member  of  the  Aurian 
kindred.  Sextus  Vibrius  iierished,  who 
had  been  his  instrument  in  hiding  the 
traces  of  Marcus  Aurius  and  murdering 
him.  The  proscribed  were  seized  and 
killed  without  being  allowed  to  speak ; 
and  thus  at  one  blow  Oppianicus  was  able 
to  rid  himself  of  every  one  whose  ven¬ 
geance  he  had  to  fear,  and  of  the  only  wit¬ 
ness  by  whom  the  worst  of  his  crimes 
could  be  brought  home  to  him. 

For  his  services  to  Sylla  he  was  proba¬ 


bly  rewarded  further  out  of  the  estates 
of  his  victims,  and  by  a  series  of  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  which  even  in  that  bad  time 
it  is  to  be  hoped  could  not  be  easily 
paralleled,  he  had  become  the  most 
opulent  and  most  powerful  citizen  of  his 
native  town. 

Oppianicus  had  obtained  all  that  he 
had  desired,  but  he  found,  as  all  mortals 
find,  that  the  enjoyment  had  been  in  the 
pursuit — that  the  prize  when  won  still 
failed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Hap¬ 
piness  was  still  flying  before  him,  almost 
within  his  grasp,  but  still  eluding  it. 
Perhaps  the  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
mother,  and  her  brothers,  may  have  sate 
uneasily  upon  Magia.  At  any  rate  he 
had  grown  weary  of  Magia.  She  too 
was  now  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for 
a  more  suitable  companion.  On  the 
death  of  Aurius  Melinus,  Sassia  again 
became  a  widow,  and  Oppianicus  became 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  killed  her  husband,  but  he  swore, 
like  Richard,  that  he  had  done  it  ‘  to 
help  her  to  a  better  husband.’  It  was 
Sassia’s  ‘  heavenly  face  ’  which  had  set 
him  on,  and  Sassia  listened,  not  un¬ 
favorably.  There  were  difficulties, 
however,  which  had  first  to  be  removed. 
Sassia  was  rich,  and  in  a  position  to  make 
conditions.  Oppianicus  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  mothers  she  may  have  dis¬ 
liked,  or  whom  she  expected  that  she 
would  find  in  her  way.  She  was  willing 
to  tolerate  the  eldest,  who  bore  his 
father’s  name,  but  she  refused  to  marry 
him  till  the  two  little  ones  had  been 
removed. 

The  horrible  woman  was  showing  her¬ 
self  a  suitable  mate  for  Oppianicus.  Her 
wealth,  her  person,  perhaps  this  last 
proof  of  the  hardiness  of  her  disposition, 
determined  him  to  secure  her  on  her 
own  terms.  One  of  his  little  boys  was 
being  brought  up  with  his  mother  at 
Theano.  He  sent  for  the  child  to  Larino. 
In  the  night  it  was  taken  ill  and  died, 
and  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  its  death,  the  body  was  burnt  before 
dawn  the  next  morning.  Two  days  after 
the  other  little  boy  died  with  as  mysteri¬ 
ous  suddenness ;  and  Sassia  became  Op¬ 
pianicus’s  wife. 

These  fresh  atrocities  could  not  be 
perpetrated  without  notice.  The  people 
of  Larino  shuddered  and  muttered. 
They  could  not  challenge  the  favorite 
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of  Sylla,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town, 
who  had  the  local  authority  in  his  hands 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Dictator  at 
Rome ;  but  they  shrank  from  contact 
with  him.  They  avoided  both  him  and 
his  wife  as  if  they  had  the  plague. 
Young  Cluentius  especially  held  aloof 
from  his  mother  more  sternly  than  ever, 
and  would  neither  speak  to  her  nor  see 
her. 

At  length  Sylla  died ;  the  middle 
classes  through  Italy  drew  their  breath 
freely  again,  and  at  Larino  as  elsewhere 
the  people  could  venture  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  There  was  in  the  town  an 
ancient  and  venerable  college  of  Priests 
of  Mars,  a  sort  of  Cathedral  Chapter. 
The  priests  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise  as  a  result  of  the  Italian  war. 
It  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  Marius. 
It  had  been  taken  away  again  by  Sylla. 
And  now  that  Sylla  was  gone,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  town  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  petition  for  its  restoration.  With  this 
deputation,  as  one  of  its  members,  went 
young  Aulus  Cluentius,  who  was  then 
acquiring  fame  as  a  i)ublic  speaker,  and 
he  soon  attracted  notice  at  Rome  by  his 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Chapter, 
Oj)pianicus,  who  had  been  Sylla’s  instru¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  the  disenfranchise¬ 
ment  in  Larino,  had  his  own  good  reasons 
for  dreading  to  see  his  w'ork  overthrown. 
With  the  restoration  of  political  liberty 
municipal  self-government  would  be  re¬ 
stored  along  with  it.  He  feared  Cluentius 
on  personal  grounds  as  well  as  political. 
He  saw  in  him  his  future  accuser,  and 
he  had  a  further  motive  of  another  kind 
for  wishing  to  destroy  him.  Cluentius 
had  not  yet  made  his  will,  for  he  would 
not  leave  his  fortune  to  his  mother,  and 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  a  dis¬ 
position  in  which  her  name  should  not 
be  mentioned.  In  the  absence  of  a  will 
she  was  his  heir-at-law.  It  was  but  one 
more  murder,  and  Oppianicus  would  at 
once  quit  himself  of  a  dangerous  antago¬ 
nist,  gratify  his  wife,  and  add  the  lands 
of  the  Cluentii  to  the  vast  estates  which 
he  had  accumulated  already. 

Cluentius  was  out  of  health.  Cleo- 
phantus,  the  physician  by  whom  he  was 
attended,  was  a  man  of  eminence  and 
character,  whom  it  w'as  unsafe  to  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  means  which  he  had  used 
so  successfully  in  the  poisoning  of  Dinea. 
But  Cleophantus  had  a  slave  who  worked 


in  his  laboratory  whom  Oppianicus  calcu¬ 
lated  on  finding  corruptible,  and  the  as¬ 
sistant  by  w’hom  medicines  are  made  up 
is  in  such  cases  as  useful  as  his  principal. 
He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  appear  in 
person,  but  a  patrician  friend,  one  of  the 
Fabricii,  undertook  the  business  for  him; 
and  Fabricius  felt  his  way  with  the  slave 
through  his  freedman  Scamander. 

Villains  have  an  instinct  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  rarely  make  mistakes 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  they 
address.  The  necessarj'  tact,  however, 
was  wanting  to  Scamander ;  and  in  the 
cla.ss  of  wretches  who  were  bought  like 
sheep  in  the  market,  and  might  be  flung 
at  pleasure  into  the  fish-j)onds  to  feed  the 
aristocrats’  lampreys,  a  degree  of  virtue 
was  found  at  last  which  was  to  bring  Op- 
pianicus’s  atror  ities  to  a  close.  Dioge¬ 
nes — so  the  slave  was  called — received 
Scamander’s  overtures  with  apparent  ac- 
(juiescence.  He  listened,  drew  Scaman¬ 
der  on  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  employ¬ 
ers,  and  then  whispered  the  story  to  his 
master.  Cleophantus  carried  it  to  ('luen- 
tius.  .An  honest  Senator,  Marcus  Bibrius, 
was  taken  into  counsel ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Oppianicus  should  be  played 
with  till  he  had  committed  him.self,  when 
punishment  could  at  last  overtake  him. 
Diogenes  kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  Scamander,  and  promised  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  poison  as  soon  as  he  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  materials.  It  was  arranged 
that  Cluentius  should  purcha.se  Diogenes, 
that  he  might  have  a  skilled  attendant 
to  wait  upon  him  in  his  illness.  The  con- 
•spiracy  would  then  be  carried  on  under 
Cluentius’s  own  roof,  where  the  proceed¬ 
ings  could  be  conveniently  watched,  and 
conversations  be  overheard.  Oppianicus 
was  outmancEuvred  at  last.  Both  he  and 
Fabricius  were  tempted  to  betray  them¬ 
selves.  The  jMaison  was  conveyed  to 
Diogenes ;  the  money  which  was  to  pay 
for  the  murder  was  brought  to  him,  and 
received  in  the  presence  of  concealed 
witnesses.  The  criminals  were  caught 
red-handed,  without  room  for  denial  or 
concealment.  They  were  seized  and  de¬ 
nounced,  and  brought  to  immediate  trial. 

Horrible  crimes  have,  unfortunately, 
been  so  frequent  in  this  world  that  they 
have  no  permanent  interest  for  us  ;  and, 
unless  they  have  been  embalmed  in 
poetry,  or  are  preserved  by  the  excep¬ 
tional  genius  of  accomplished  historians. 
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the  memory' of  them  rarely  survives  a  sin¬ 
gle  generation.  The  tragedies  of  I.arino 
would  have  passed  into  oblivion  with  the 
lives  of  those  who  witnessed  and  shud¬ 
dered  at  them.  Posterity,  if  it  cared  to 
recollect,  would  have  had  their  curiosity 
and  their  sense  of  justice  satisfied  if  they 
could  have  learned  that  the  chief  villain 
was  detected  and  punished  at  last ;  and 
to  revive  an  interest  in  a  detailed  chap¬ 
ter  of  human  wickedness  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  would  have  been  alike 
superfluous  and  impossible.  'I’he  story, 
however,  now  assumes  features  of  deeper 
importance.  Oppianicus  and  his  victims 
are  nothing  to  us.  'The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  is  of  undying 
consequence  to  the  political  student ; 
and  other  thousands  of  years  will  still 
have  to  i)ass  before  we  shall  cease  to 
study  the  most  minute  particulars  which 
will  interi)ret  to  us  so  remarkable  a 
j)henomenon.  The  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  crimes  of  Op|)ianicus  was 
to  form  an  illustration  of  the  incurable 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  and 
that  Senate’s  most  brilliant  member — 
better  known  to  English  schoolboys  than 
the  most  distinguished  modern  classic 
(Kikero  they  now  call  him  ;  but  we  are 
too  old  to  learn  the  new  nomenclature) 
— was  to  be  the  principal  instrument  in 
exposing  it. 

Criminal  trials  at  Rome  w'ere  con¬ 
ducted  before  a  body  of  judges  or  jury¬ 
men,  the  selection  of  whom  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  contention 
during  the  recent  political  struggles. 
The  privileged  orders  affected  to  fear 
that  justice  would  be  degraded  if  the 
administration  of  it  was  extended  to 
persons  who  were  incompetent  for  so 
honorable  an  office.  The  people  com¬ 
plained  that  their  lives  and  proper¬ 
ties  were  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  proud, 
extravagant,  and  cruel  aristocrats.  The 
Senators  declared  that  if  members  of  their 
own  order  had  not  been  always  pure,  the 
middle  classes  would  be  found  immeasur¬ 
ably  worse.  The  middle  classes,  w'ith- 
out  laying  claims  to  suj)erior  virtue,  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  Senators  had  already  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abyss 
ot  dishonesty. 

That  the  office  of  a  judge,  at  any  rate, 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
situations  which  the  State  had  to  offer  was 
made  apparent  in  a  prosecution  which 


happened  about  the  same  time  of  the 
Praetor  Verres  for  the  plunder  of  Sicily. 
In  the  trial  of  Verres  it  was  proved  that 
the  Governor  of  a  Roman  province  under 
the  Republic  looked  on  his  period  of 
office  as  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
fortune  by  extortion  and  the  public  sale 
of  justice.  To  be  successful,  he  must 
carry  off  three  times  as  much  booty  as  he 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  retain.  A 
third  had  to  be  bestowed  in  buying  the 
good-w'ill  of  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and 
other  magistrates  ;  a  third  in  corrupting 
the  juries,  when  he  was  called  to  account 
by  the  pillaged  provincials  ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  only  he  might  calculate  on  keep¬ 
ing  for  himself. 

The  Court  which  was  to  try  the  case 
of  the  Larinates  was  composed  of  thirty- 
two  Senators.  Caius  Gracchus  had  grant¬ 
ed  the  jurj’-right  to  the  Equites ;  but  it 
had  again  been  taken  from  them  by  Sylla. 
The  judges  were  now  exclusively  ])atri- 
cians,  the  purest  blood  of  which  Rome 
had  to  boast.  Scamander,  Fabricius, 
and  Oppianicus  were  indicted  success¬ 
ively  for  conspiring  the  murder  of  Cluen- 
tius.  The  prisoners  were  tried  separately. 
Though  rumor  had  caught  hold  of  some 
features  of  the  storj’,  the  circumstances 
were  generally  unknown.  Oppianicus, 
through  his  wealth  and  connections,  had 
secured  powerful  patrons ;  and  Cicero, 
who  rarely  took  ])art  in  prosecutions,  w’as 
retained  in  the  first  instance  to  defend 
Scamander. 

Publius  Canutius  opened  the  case  of 
Cluentius ;  and  Cicero,  though  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  very  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  a  bad  cause.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  absolutely  conclusive.  Sca¬ 
mander  was  condemned,  and  Fabricius 
was  brought  to  the  bar.  Cicero  with¬ 
drew  from  the  case  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  watching  it.  Fabricius’s  brother, 
Cepasius,  took  his  place  as  advocate ; 
but  w’ith  no  better  success.  Fabricius, 
too,  was  convicted,  but  with  a  slight 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  result.  A 
unanimous  verdict  was  given  against 
Scamander ;  a  single  Senator,  called 
Stalenus,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
Fabricius.  There  w'as  no  more  doubt  of 
his  guilt  than  of  his  freedman’s.  The 
evidence  against  them  both  was  the  same. 
Stalenus  had  not  been  bribed,  for  Fabri¬ 
cius  was  poor ;  but  he  intended  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  rich  Oppianicus  that  he  was 
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open  to  an  arrangement  when  his  own 
turn  should  come  on. 

Stalenus  was  a  man  of  consequence. 
He  had  been  quajstor,  and  aspired  to 
the  higher  offices  of  State.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  notoriety  in  a  recent  civil 
case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
certain  Safinius  Atella.  Safinius  had 
the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  Stalenus 
had  boasted  that  for  a  round  sum  of 
money  he  could  jiurchase  a  verdict  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  money  was  given  to 
him,  but  Safinius  lost  his  cause,  and 
ill-natured  persons  had  whispered  that 
Stalenus  had  kept  it  for  himself.  Such  a 
transaction,  however,  if  successful  and 
undetected,  might  pass  for  a  stroke  of 
cleverness.  At  all  events  the  suspicions 
attached  to  it  had  not  interfered  with 
the  further  employment  of  this  ingenious 
young  nobleman.  He  was  merely  ob¬ 
served,  and  anything  singular  in  his  con¬ 
duct  was  set  down  to  its  right  motive. 

Oppianicus’s  case  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  desperate.  Scamander  and  Fa- 
bricius  had  been  accessories  only  to  a 
single  attempt  at  murder.  The  past 
history  of  Opppianicus  had  probably 
been  alluded  to  generally  in  the  prelim- 
inar)-  trials.  He  would  stand  at  the  bar 
an  object  of  general  abhorrence  for 
various  other  enormities,  and  the  proofs 
which  had  been  sufficient  to  condemn 
his  accomplices  would  tell  with  tenfold 
force  against  their  instigator,  whose  past 
career  had  been  so  dark.  In  the  vote  of 
Stalenus  only  some  glimmer  of  hope  re¬ 
mained.  The  Court  adjourned  for  a 
few  days.  In  the  interval  Oppianicus 
made  Stalenus’s  acquaintance,  and  they 
soon  understood  one  another.  Stalenus 
told  him  frankly  that  his  situation  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  would  probably  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  judges  who  had  condemned 
the  other  prisoners  would  commit  mani¬ 
fest  ]>erjury  if  they  acquitted  Oppianicus. 
Public  feeling  being  excited,  they  w’ould 
be  exposed  to  general  opprobrium,  and 
they  would  require  to  be  well  paid  for 
their  services.  Still,  however,  he  thought 
it  might  be  managed.  He  knew  his  men, 
and  he  considered  that  he  could  secure 
fifteen  votes  out  of  the  thirty-two,  which 
in  addition  to  his  own  would  be  sufficient. 
Money  only  was  necessary :  each  vote 
would  require  400/. 

Oppianicus’s  fortune  would  be  of  little 
use  to  him  if  he  was  convicted.  Be- 
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ing  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  not  liable 
to  a  sentence  of  death  from  a  criminal 
court,  but  exile  and  a  fine  amounting 
nearly  to  confiscation  were  as  bad  or 
possibly  worse.  He  assented  to  Sta¬ 
lenus’s  terms,  and  paid  into  his  hands 
6400/. 

It  was  understood  by  this  time  that  a 
negotiation  with  the  prisoner  was  going 
forward.  Stalenus  hud  felt  his  way, 
dropping  hints  here  and  there  in 
whatever  quarter  they  were  likely  to  be 
operative,  and  at  length  the  corruptible 
fifteen  had  given  conditional  assurances 
that  they  might  be  relied  on.  But  the 
terms,  as  he  expected,  were  high ; 
very  little  would  be  left  for  himself ;  and 
he  began  to  reflect  that  with  perfect 
safety  he  might  keep  the  whole  of  it. 
The  honest  part  of  the  jury  would,  he 
thought,  undoubtedly  vote  for  a  convic¬ 
tion.  Those  who  had  agreed  to  sell 
their  consciences  would  be  so  angry  if 
they  were  now  disappointed  that  he 
might  count  on  them  with  equal  certainty, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  that  after  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  such  a  wretch  as  Oppianicus 
would  appeal  to  public  opinion.  No  one 
would  believe  him,  no  one  would  pity 
him.  Thus  the  night  before  the  trial 
came  on  he  informed  his  friends  upon 
the  jury  that  Oppianicus  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  that  no  money  was  forth¬ 
coming.  They  were  as  exasperated  as 
he  hoped  to  find  them.  He  was  himself 
not  suspected,  and  they  met  the  next 
day  in  court  with  a  most  virtuous  resolu¬ 
tion  that  justice  should  not  be  baulked 
of  its  object. 

The  voting  in  a  Roman  trial  was  either 
open  or  secret,  as  the  Court  might  decide 
for  itself.  Oppianicus  net  relying  too 
perfectly  on  his  friends,  and  anxious  not 
to  be  cheated  of  the  wares  for  which  he 
had  paid,  demanded  that  each  judge 
should  give  his  verdict  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  tribune  Quinctius,  who  was 
secretly  his  friend,  supported  him,  and 
his  request  was  agreed  to.  Everyone 
was  aware  that  there  had  been  bribery, 
and  the  members  of  the  jury  who  were 
open  to  bribes  were  generally  well 
known.  It  was,  of  course,  assumed  that 
they  would  vote  for  an  acquittal,  and 
Stalenus  and  his  friends  were  observed 
with  contemptuous  curiosity,  but  without 
a  doubt  of  what  their  judgment  would 
be. 
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It  happened  that  Stalenus  was  the 
first  to  vote,  and  two  of  his  intimate 
associates  w'ere  the  second  and  third. 
'I'o  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  all 
three  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
voted  guilty.  The  rest  of  the  judges,  or 
rather  the  respectable  portion  of  them, 
were  utterly  bewildered.  The  theory  of 
corruption  implies  that  men  who  take 
bribes  will  generally  fulfil  their  contract, 
nor  again  do  men  usually  take  bribes  to 
vote  according  to  their  real  convictions. 
'I'hey  were  assured  that  Stalenus  had  been 
corrupted  to  give  a  false  verdict.  They 
thought  he  had  been  corrupted  by 
Oppianicus ;  but  he  had  voted  against 
Oppianicus ;  he  had  voted  for  Cluentius, 
— therefore  it  seemed  he  must  have  been 
bribed  by  Cluentius,  and  Oppianicus 
might  be  innocent  after  all.  Thus  argued 
the  outside  public  almost  universally,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  story  but  imperfectly.  Thus 
argued  even  a  section  of  the  judges  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  their  confusion  five  of  the 
more  honest  of  them  actually  voted  for 
Oppianicus’s  acquittal.  The  larger  num¬ 
ber  concluded  at  last  that  they  must  go 
by  the  evidence.  Stalenus  and  his  friends 
might  have  taken  money  from  Cluentius. 
Cluentius  might  have  been  afraid  to  trust 
himself  entirely  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
But  corruption  could  not  alter  the  truth. 
Oppianicus  was  unquestionably  guilty, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

He  for  his  part  was  banished,  clamor¬ 
ing  that  he  was  betrayed,  but  unable,  as 
Stalenus  e.xpected,  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  his  sentence.  In  modern  eyes  such  a 
j)unishment  was  immeasurably  too  lenient. 
'I’o  a  Roman  who  w’anted  courage  to  end 
his  misfortunes  with  his  own  hand,  exile 
was  held  to  be  the  most  terrible  of  calam¬ 
ities.  Caesar  pleaded  against  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
that  death  ended  all  things.  He  would 
have  them  live  and  suffer.  ‘  Life,’  said 
Cicero  on  the  i)resent  occasion,  ‘  was 
worse  than  death  to  Opj)ianicus.  No 
one  believed  any  longer  the  old  wives’ 
fable  of  'I'artarus.  Death  would  be  but 
a  happy  release  to  him.’  He  left  Rome 
to  wander  about  Italy,  as  if  marked  with 
a  curse.  Sassia  followed  him  to  torment 
him  with  her  reproaches  and  infidelities. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding  his  horse  threw 
him.  He  was  mortally  injured  and  died. 

So  ended  Oppianicus.  So,  however, 
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did  not  end  the  consequences  of  his  va¬ 
rious  villanies.  Political  passions  were 
again  rising.  The  people  in  Rome  and 
out  of  it  were  clamoring  to  the  skies 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  Senate.  The 
story  went  abroad  that  a  senatorial  jury 
had  again  been  bribed ;  and  being 
without  detailed  knowledge  of  the  case, 
the  Roman  populace  rushed  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  innocent 
man  had  been  condemned.  Oppianicus 
had  protested  against  the  verdict,  and 
had  denounced  his  judges.  It  was 
enough.  The  verdict  was  indisputably 
corrupt,  and  a  corrupt  verdict,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  a  false  verdict. 

Quinctius  the  tribune,  Oppianicus’s 
friend,  encouraged  the  agitation.  It  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of 
bringing  the  Senate  into  disrepute. 
'I'hrice  he  harangued  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  Forum.  He  insisted  that 
the  degraded  Patricians  should  be  strip¬ 
ped  once  more  of  the  privileges  which 
they  abused.  Cluentius’s  name  became 
a  by-word.  He  who  in  his  humble  way 
had  been  the  champion  of  his  own  towns- 
jjeople  was  identified  with  the  hated 
senatorial  monopoly.  So  furious  were 
the  people  that  for  eight  years,  Cicero 
says,  they  would  not  so  much  as  listen 
to  a  word  that  could  be  said  for  him. 
They  were  not  contented  with  words. 
Every  senator  who  had  voted  for  Op- 
[lianicus’s  condemnation  was  prosecuted 
under  the  Jury  I.aws.  Some  were  fined, 
some  were  expelled  from  the  Senate  by 
the  Censors.  One  of  them,  Caius  Egna- 
tius,  w’as  disinherited  by  his  father.  The 
Senate  itself  was  invited  to  condemn  its 
own  members.  Not  daring  to  refuse, 
the  Senate  saved  its  conscience  by  a  wise 
generality,  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
any  person  or  persons  who  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  corrupting  public  justice 
had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  offence. 
Finally  Cluentius  himself  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  so  hot  w’as  public  feeling  against 
him,  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  defence  to  a  legal  technicality.  'I’he 
law,  he  said,  was  for  the  restraint  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  juries.  The  juries  under 
Sylla’s  constitution  could  consist  of  sena¬ 
tors  only,  and  Cluentius  being  an  Eques. 
the  law  could  not  touch  him. 

Gradually  the  outcry  died  away,  melt¬ 
ing  into  the  general  stream  of  indignation 
which  in  a  few  years  swept  away  the  con- 
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stitution,  and  under  new  forms  made 
justice  possible  again.  But  the  final  act 
of  the  Cluentian  drama  had  still  to  be 
played  out.  Again  Cluentius  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  tribunal  of  Roman  judges. 
Again  Cicero  was  to  defend  him — no 
longer  under  a  quibble,  but  on  the  merits 
of  the  whole  case,  into  which  at  last  it 
was  possible  to  enter. 

From  the  speech  w’hich  Cicero  deliver¬ 
ed  on  this  occasion  we  have  gathered 
our  story.  It  is  not  a  favorable  speci¬ 
men  of  his  oratorical  power.  There  is 
no  connection  in  the  events.  There  is 
no  order  of  time.  We  are  hurried  from 
date  to  date,  from  place  to  place.  The 
same  person  is  described  under  different 
names ;  the  same  incident  in  different 
words.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  threads 
so  knotted,  twisted,  and  entangled  that 
only  patient  labor  can  sort  them  out 
into  intelligible  arrangement. 

What  Cicero  lacks  in  method,  however, 
he  makes  up  in  earnestness.  He  was 
evidently  supremely  affected  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  atrocities  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  by  which  an  innocent,  well-deserv¬ 
ing  man  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed. 

The  various  lovers  of  Sassia  had  been 
either  murdered  or  had  died,  or  had  de¬ 
serted  her.  She  had  lost  much  of  her 
ill-gained  fortunes.  She  had  grown  too 
old  for  the  further  indulgence  of  her 
pleasant  vices.  One  desire  alone  re¬ 
mained,  and  had  devoured  the  rest — a 
desire  for  revenge  upon  Cluentius.  In 
the  prejudiced  condition  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  any  w’ild  accusation  against 
him  might  be  expected  to  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing.  Having  escaped  the  prosecution 
for  the  bribery  of  the  judges,  he  was 
charged  with  having  murdered  one  of 
his  friends  whose  property  he  hoped  to 
inherit.  The  attempt  was  clumsy  and  it 
failed.  The  friend  was  proved  to  have 
died  where  Cluentius  could  have  no  ac¬ 
cess  to  him ;  and  a  nephew,  and  not 
Cluentius,  was  his  heir.  The  next  ac¬ 
cusation  w’as  of  having  tried  to  poison 
the  surviving  son  of  Oppianicus,  Clu¬ 
entius  and  the  younger  Oppianicus  had 
been  together  at  a  festival  at  Larino. 
Another  youth  who  was  also  present 
there  had  died  a  few  days  later,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  drunk  by  mis¬ 
take  from  a  cup  which  had  been  prepar¬ 
ed  for  Sassia’s  stepson.  But  again  the 
evidence  broke  down.  There  was  no 


proof  that  the  death  was  caused  by  poi¬ 
son,  or  that  Cluentius  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  it. 

The  accursed  woman,  though  twice 
baffled,  would  not  abandon  her  object. 
In  both  instances  proof  of  m-alice  had 
been  wanting.  Cluentius  had  no  object 
in  perj>etrating  either  of  the  crimes  of 
which  she  had  accused  him.  If  he  had 
no  grudge  against  the  young  Oppianicus, 
however,  he  had  undoubtedly  hated  his 
father,  and  she  professed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  father  had  not  died,  as 
had  deen  reported,  by  the  fall  from  his 
horse,  but  had  been  poisoned  by  a  cake 
w’hich  had  been  administered  to  him  at 
Cluentius’s  instigation.  The  method  in 
w'hich  Sassia  went  to  work  to  make  out 
her  case  throws  a  fresh  and  hideous 
light  on  the  Roman  administration  of 
justice  in  the  la.st  days  of  liberty.  She 
produced  tw’o  witnesses  who  w’ere  both 
slaves.  To  one  of  them,  Nicostratus,  a 
Creek,  she  owed  an  old  grudge.  He  had 
belonged  to  Oppianicus,  the  elder,  and 
had  revealed  certain  infidelities  of  hers 
which  had  led  to  inconvenience.  'I’he 
other,  Strato,  was  the  slave  of  a  doctor 
who  had  attended  Oppianicus  after  his 
accident.  Since  neither  of  these  men 
were  willing  to  say  what  she  required 
them  to  say  of  their  own  accord,  she  de¬ 
manded  according  to  custom  that  they 
should  be  tortured.  The  Roman  law 
did  not  acknowledge  any  rights  in  these 
human  chattels  :  a  slave  on  the  day  of 
his  bondage  ceased  to  be  a  man.  Nico¬ 
stratus  and  Strato  were  racked  till  the 
executioners  were  weary,  but  nothing 
could  be  extracted  from  them.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  advocate  who  was  present, 
and  was  not  insensible  to  pity,  said  that 
the  slaves  were  being  tortured  not  to 
make  them  tell  the  truth,  but  to  make 
them  lie.  The  court  took  the  same 
view,  and  they  were  released. 

Once  more  Sassia  was  defeated,  but 
she  w'aited  her  opportunity.  Three 
years  later,  the  orator  Hortensius,  a  gen¬ 
eral  protector  of  rogues,  was  elected  to  the 
consulate.  The  vindictiveness  with 
which  she  had  come  forward  as  the  [)ro- 
secutrix  of  her  own  son  had  injured  her 
cause.  She  made  one  more  effort,  and 
this  time  she  prevailed  on  the  young 
Oppianicus,  who  had  meanwhile  married 
her  daughter,  to  appear  in  her  place. 
She  had  purchased  Strato  after  his  es- 
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cape  from  the  torture,  and  had  power  of 
life  and  death  over  him.  He  had  mur¬ 
dered  a  fellow  slave ;  and  it  was  alleged 
that  when  he  confessed  to  this  crime, 
he  had  confessed  to  the  other  also.  He 
was  crucified,  and  to  prevent  his  tell¬ 
ing  inconvenient  truths  upon  the  cross, 
his  tongue  was  cut  out  before  he  was 
nailed  upon  it.  On  the  strength  of  his 
pretended  deposition,  a  criminal  pro¬ 
cess  was  once  more  instituted  against 
Cluentius  before  a  Roman  jury.  The 
story  had  by  this  time  become  so  notori¬ 
ous,  and  the  indignation  of  the  provinces 
had  been  so  deeply  roused,  that  deputa¬ 
tions  from  every  town  in  the  South  of 
Italy  came  to  the  capital  to  bear  witness 
in  Cluentius’s  favor.  How  the  trial  end¬ 
ed  is  unknown.  It  may  be  hoped  that 


he  was  acquitted — but  it  is  uncertain. 
Innocent  men  have  suffered  by  millions 
in  this  world.  As  many  guilty  wretches 
have  escaped,  and  seemed  to  triumph ; 
but  the  vengeance  which  follows  upon 
evil  acts  does  not  sleep  because  individ¬ 
uals  are  wTonged.  The  penalty  is  exact¬ 
ed  to  the  last  farthing  from  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  permits  injustice  to  be  done. 
And  the  Republican  Commonwealth  of 
Rome  was  fast  filling  the  measure  of  its 
iniquities.  In  another  half-century  per¬ 
jured  juries  and  corrupt  magistrates  had 
finished  their  work ;  the  world  could 
endure  them  no  longer,  and  the  free  in¬ 
stitutions  which  had  been  the  admiration 
of  mankind  were  buried  under  the  throne 
of  the  Cccsars. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


A  FORSAKEN  GARDEN. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 

.\t  the  sea-down’s  edge  between  windward  and  lee. 

Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

'I'he  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea.  _ 

A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

'i'he  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

'I’he  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 

'I'o  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 

If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken. 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest’s  hand  1 
So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 

'I’hrough  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way. 

He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind’s,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 
'I'hat  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 

'I'he  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 

'I'he  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 

'I'he  wind  that  wanders,  the  w'eeds  wind-shaken, 

'I'hese  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  prest  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 

From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not. 
Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 

Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird’s  song ; 

Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 
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The  sun  bums  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 

Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know,  * 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  they  stood,  “  Look  thither,” 

Did  he  whisper }  “  Look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea ; 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms  wither. 

And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?  " 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  w’aves  whitened, 

And  or  ever  the  garden’s  last  petals  were  shed. 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened. 

Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither  } 

And  were  one  to  the  end — but  what  end  who  knows  ? 

Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither. 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 

Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them.^ 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 

Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 
In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 

Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 
Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weej). 

When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever ; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 

From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never. 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 

Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing. 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 

Till  a  last  wind’s  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble. 

Till  terrace  and  meadow’  the  deep  gulfs  drink. 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  4he  high  tides  humble 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  w’here  all  things  falter. 

Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  ow’n  hand  spread, 

.\s  a  god  self-slain  on  his  owrn  strange  altar. 

Death  lies  dead.  — The  Athenceum. 
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IlY  LIEUTENANT  LOVETT  VERNEY  CAMERON. 


PART  III. 

Habiii  iBN  Salim,  the  old  trader  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  last  number,  who  housed 
Dr.  Livingstone  at  Nyangwe,  showed  me 
great  kindness  during  my  stay  there,  but 
most  of  the  other  traders  were  very  half¬ 
hearted  in  their  welcome.  Muinyi  Du- 
gumbi,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head 
man  amongst  them,  was  full  of  promises 
of  assistance,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  his  harem  of  over  300 
female  slaves,  that  he  did  nothing. 
Some  of  the  other  traders  neither  prom¬ 
ised  nor  did  anything,  and  Syde  Merz- 
rui  contented  himself  with  begging  for 
1  leads,  instead  of  trj’ing  to  procure 
canoes  for  me  according  to  his  agree¬ 
ment.  My  whole  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
canoes  to  convey  us  down  the  Congo  to 
the  falls  of  Yellala.  I  was  at  first  told 
that  I  could  get  them  at  the  markets, 
which  are  held  ever)'  fourth  day  at  Ny¬ 
angwe,  but  soon  found  that  the  Wagenya 
(a  tribe  inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
left  bunk  of  the  river,  to  whom  all  the 
canoes  belonged)  would  not  sell  any  for 
such  stores  as  I  had  to  ofler,  although 
their  repugnance  might  have  been  over¬ 
come  if  1  had  consented  to  buy  slaves 
from  the  Arabs  and  to  purchase  the 
canoes  with  them.  This,  of  course,  I 
was  unable  to  do. 

.•Ml  my  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  and  I  was  next  advised  to  send 
men  through  the  strip  of  country'  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Wagenya,  to  get  boats  from 
the  people  who  built  them  (or  rather 
hacked  them  out  of  logs),  and  who  lived 
in  the  jungle,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
liver.  I  was  unable  to  go  myself,  and 
therefore  the  opportunities  which  arose 
of  buying  shipping  were  not  taken  full 
advantage  of,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  I  found  myself  with  only  one 
canoe  (which  was  given  to  me  by  Habib 
ibn  Salim),  which  might  have  held  four 
or  five  men  and  their  loads,  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  little  or  no  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  another. 

\  party  of  Arabs,  etc.,  who  had  been 
away  to  the  south  of  the  river  for  some 
time,  making  war  and  fomenting  disturb¬ 


ances  amongst  the  natives,  principally 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  slaves,  now 
returned  and  brought  news  that  Tipo- 
tipo  (alias  Hamed  ibn  Ham^d)  w’as  com¬ 
ing  to  Nyangwe  to  arrange  peace  be¬ 
tween  Russuna,  chief  of  Marera  (a 
friend  of  his)  and  the  traders  settled  at 
Nyangwe ;  who  would  have  attacked 
him  (Russuna)  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Tipo-tipo. 

When  Tipo-tipo  arrived,  he  advised 
me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  down 
the  river  in  canoes,  or  of  attempting  to 
march  along  its  bank  direct  from  Nyang¬ 
we.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  his  camp,  about  ten  days’ 
march  south  by  west  of  Nyangwe,  I 
should  then  be  able  to  get  guides  to 
show  me  the  way  to  a  great  lake  about 
fifteen  marches  west  of  it,  where  men 
came  in  large  canoes  holding  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  people,  and  the  crews  of 
which  wore  hats  and  trousers.  I  had 
already  heard  many  reports  of  this  lake 
at  Nyangwe  and  that  the  Lualaba  fell 
into  it ;  but  now,  in  addition,  two  men, 
belonging  to  the  district  in  which  Tipo- 
tipo’s  camp  was  situated,  assured  me 
that  they  had  been  there,  and  gave  the 
name,  Sankorra ;  and  also  mentioned  a 
small  lake  called  Iki,  situated  on  a  river 
Luwembi,  just  to  the  west  of  the 
Lomami. 

After  a  little  consideration,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  with  Tipo-tipo  to  his  camp, 
and  thence  march  to  Sankorra,  and  trust 
to  getting  boats  from  the  trouser- 
wearing  traders  who,  I  hoped,  would 
prove  to  be  half-caste  Portuguese  from 
the  Cassanci  or  thereabouts. 

I  therefore  cleared  out  of  Nyangwe, 
the  night  before  Tipo-tipo  left  there,  and 
camped  in  a  village  of  Wagenya,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lualaba.  I  saw  most  of 
the  men  off  myself,  and  as  the  day  was 
very  hot,  left  Bombay  to  bring  the  rest  of 
the  caravan  and  my  boxes  over  after  me  ; 
but,  as  usual,  trusting  to  Bombay  was  like 
trusting  to  a  broken  reed,  and  he  and  the 
other  men  did  not  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  till  noon  on  the  following  day.  In 
addition,  several  of  the  men,  whom  I  had 
seen  across  myself,  managed  to  slip  back, 
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and  three  deserted  altogether,  taking 
with  them  their  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Lualaba  is  low 
and  swampy,  with  many  semi-stagnant 
back-waters,  which  render  it  a  very  hot¬ 
bed  of  fever,  whilst  the  right  bank  is 
raised  and  healthy.  When  I  had  got 
my  men  and  stores  together,  and  ready 
for  the  road,  I  was  suffering  from  a 
heavy  attack  of  fever,  the  effect  of  one 
night’s  exposure  to  the  malaria.  I  man¬ 
aged,  however,  to  struggle  on  for  a  long 
march,  which,  including  an  hour’s  halt, 
lasted  from  half-past  twelve  to  between 
seven  and  eight  p.m.,  although,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  I  was  reeling 
about  like  a  drunken  man  from  fever  and 
weakness.  For  the  last  hour  or  so,  our 
path  led  us  through  tracks  covered  with 
gigantic  pyramidal  ant-hills,  which  I,  in 
the  partial  delirium  of  fever,  kei)t  on  mis¬ 
taking  for  my  tent ;  when  at  last  I  did 
arrive  in  camp,  I  was  so  done,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  in  at  once,  without  being 
able  to  eat  anything. 

The  next  morning  I  was  able  to  go  on 
again,  and  each  day  saw  me  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  Half  way  to  Tipo-tipo’s  camp,  we 
halted  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Russuna’s  ; 
but  just  before  reaching  his  village  a  row 
took  place,  between  some  of  the  Wame- 
rima  from  Nyangw^  who  accompanied 
us  and  the  natives,  who,  thinking  that 
these  had  come  to  plunder  them  again, 
began  a  fight  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  two  natives  ;  but  Tipo-tipo  had  influ¬ 
ence  enough  to  restore  peace  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  affair,  and  made  the 
Nyangwe  people  pay  something  to  the 
chief. 

During  the  two  days  I  was  at  Russuna’s 
I  was  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  his 
wives, who  would  scarcely  let  me  have  one 
moment  to  myself,  and  kept  on  turning  up 
the  legs  of  my  pyjamas,  to  see  if  I  were 
really  white  all  over :  indeed,  I  had  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  restraint,  or  I  be¬ 
lieve  their  curiosity  would  have  led  to 
their  undressing  me  altogether.  All  these 
wives  of  Russuna,  about  forty  or  fifty  in 
number,  live  together  in  a  small  village 
formed  of  two  rows  of  huts,  with  one  hut 
in  the  middle  for  himself  and  his  mother, 
on  whom  devolves  the  task  of  keeping 
the  harem.  Many  of  the  wives  were 
really  very  good-looking,  and,  like  many 
other  ladies,  seemed  quite  sensible  of 
their  charms. 


Between  Russuna’s  and  Tipo-tipo’s 
camp,  nothing  of  importance  occurred. 
The  country  was  very  pretty  and  fertile 
with  groves  of  nutmeg-trees,  and  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  oil  palms.  Tracks 
of  elephants  were  very  numerous,  and 
we  sometimes  heard  them  trumpeting 
in  the  jungles. 

When  I  arrived  at  Tipo-tipo’s,  though 
he  had  always  told  me  only  to  expect  a 
camp,  I  found  a  neatly-built,  and  well- 
arranged  town.  T'here  were  four  or  five 
smaller  traders  besides.  Tipo-tipo  and 
the  armed  followers  from  Zanzibar  and 
Unyanyembe  amounted  to  nearly  a 
thousand ;  in  addition  to  these,  slaves 
and  native  hangers  on  may  have  raised 
the  sum  total  to  upwards  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  Directly  I  got  to  this 
place  I  sent  some  of  my  men  with  guides, 
supplied  by  Tipo-tipo,  to  ask  permission 
from  the  chief  of  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Lomami  to  pass  through  his 
territory,  as  none  of  the  Arabs  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  that  way,  though  native 
traders  were  constantly  going  to  and  re¬ 
turning  from  Lake  Sankorra,  which  they 
reported  as  being  fifteen  marches  dis¬ 
tant.  In  support  of  this  story,  I  was 
shown  cloth  and  beads  obtained  from 
traders  who  came  there  from  the  west, 
and  who  were  the  trouser-wearing  peo¬ 
ple  1  had  heard  of.  The  cloth  and 
beads  were  quite  of  a  different  sort  from 
any  brought  from  Zanzibar.  Cowries, 
too,  which  at  Nyangwe  were  greatly  in 
demand,  were  here  a  perfect  drug  in  the 
market,  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
that  came  from  the  West  Coast. 

A  couple  of  days  after  my  arrival  1 
received  a  state  visit  from  Kasongo,  the 
chief  of  the  district.  The  first  to  arrive 
were  drummers  and  marimba  players 
belonging  to  several  petty  chiefs,  then  a 
sort  cf  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a 
huge  carved  stick,  followed  by  the  small 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  he  announced  in 
due  form,  and  at  last  Kasongo  himself  and 
two  of  his  daughters,  with  a  retinue  of 
men  armed  with  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

A  clear  space  was  formed,  in  which 
Kasongo  and  his  daughters  went  through 
a  sort  of  dance,  accompanied  by  the  mu¬ 
sicians  and  some  singers  who  chanted  a 
monotonous  recitative.  When  the  dance 
was  finished  Kasongo  came  into  an  open 
hut,  which  was  the  general  rendezvous 
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of  the  traders,  and  where  they  usually 
])assed  the  day.  It  was  now  spread  with 
carpets  and  mats  in  honor  of  his  arrival. 

We  had  a  longish  palaver,  and  Kason- 
go  at  first  said  he  would  go  himself  to 
the  chief  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lo- 
mami,  and  try  to  make  terms  with  him 
about  my  passing  through  to  the  west¬ 
ward  ;  but  afterwards  he  hauled  off,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  too  old  to  travel,  and 
that  he  would  send  some  of  his  head  men 
instead,  to  carry  on  the  negotiations. 
I  waited  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  re¬ 
turned  Kasongo’s  visit,  accompanied  by 
'Fipo-tipo,  and  most  of  the  principal 
jieople  among  the  Arabs.  I  found  Ka- 
songo  seated  in  a  clear,  open  grassy  plot 
in  the  middle  of  his  village,  looking  clean 
and  tidy,  in  a  dress  of  grass  cloth,  and  a 
great  contrast  in  appearance  to  what  he 
was  the  day  he  called  on  me,  when  he 
was  tricked  out  in  tawdry,  dirty  clothes 
made  up  for  him  by  the  Arabs,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  then  left  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Whilst  I  was  at  his  village  both  his 
men  and  mine  who  had  been  to  the  west 
of  the  Lomami,  returned  the  answer  of 
the  chief,  that  no  peojile  armed  with  guns 
had  ever  passed  through  his  territory, 
and  that  if  any  came  he  would  resist 
them,  and  if  possible  destroy  them.  I, 
however,  at  the  same  time  saw  many  men 
who  declared  they  had  been  both  to  Lake 
Sankorra  and  also  to  Lake  Iki,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  what  they 
said. 

On  my  return  to  the  Arab  settlement, 
I  racked  my  brains  to  find  out  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  and  when  Tipo-tipo  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  of  Portuguese 
traders,  whom,  from  his  description,  I 
judged  to  be  about  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-south-west 
from  us,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there 
and  then  try  to  work  back  to  Sankorra, 
thus  avoiding  the  chief  who  had  refused 
us  permission  to  pass. 

As  soon  as  'I'ipo-tipo  heard  of  my  de¬ 
termination  he  gave  me  three  guides, 
n.itives  of  Urna,  under  charge  of  Mona 
Kasanga,  son  of  the  chief  of  Kowamba 
(a  lake  on  the  Lualaba),  to  show  .me  the 
road. 

My  men  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle 
in  my  way,  as  they  were  thoroughly 
afraid  of  going  on  through  a  country 
where  no  caravans  had  passed ;  some 
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half-dozen  deserted  the  day  I  started,  and 
although  I  sent  back  from  the  place  I 
halted  at,  I  could  get  no  news  about 
them.  'I  hey  no  doubt  hid  somewhere 
near  Tipo-tipo-ville,  and  were  supported 
by  chums  amongst  the  Zanzibar  slaves 
until  I  was  well  away. 

Besides  giving  me  the  native  guides, 
Tipo-tipo  also  sent  a  free  man  of  Zan¬ 
zibar  to  accompany  me  for  ten  days  on 
my  road,  but  this,  although  intended  as 
a  great  help,  was  rather  a  hindrance,  as 
he  every  day  said,  after  about  two  hours’ 
marching,  that  the  next  place  at  w'hich 
we  could  possibly  halt  was  about  six  or 
seven  hours  further  on,  and  therefore  we 
had  better  camp  where  we  were.  In 
other  matters  he  was  very  useful,  and 
perhaps  his  always  desiring  to  halt  early 
arose  from  an  idea  which,  until  I  had 
practically  disproved  it,  seemed  very 
common  amongst  the  Arabs,  viz.,  that  a 
European  was  unable  to  march  far  or  fast 
in  .Africa. 

Our  road  led  us  close  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lomami,  of  which  we  caught 
glimpses  from  time  to  time.  We  crossed 
numerous  affluents,  all  of  which  we  had 
to  ford.  The  country  was  still  fairly 
level,  with  hollows  grooved  out  through 
the  sand  and  pebbles,  which  formed  the 
upper  strata.  In  these  miniature  valleys 
there  were  always  trees,  and  many  very 
beautiful  ferns  and  mosses ;  some  of 
these  were  club  mosses  over  a  foot  in 
height.  My  guides  were  now  getting 
very  doubtful  about  the  road,  and  as 
most  of  the  villages  through  which  we 
passed  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  an  absurd  rumor  that  we 
were  in  search  of  slaves,  w’e  were  unable 
to  get  any  directions  from  them.  My 
guides  themselves  were  all  afraid,  and  kept 
on  trying  to  work  away  to  the  eastward, 
towards  the  village  of  Mona  Kasanga’s 
father.  At  length  one  day,  after  having 
lost  the  track  three  times,  I  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  walked  on  by  myself, 
leaving  the  guides  and  caravan  to  follow 
me  or  not  as  they  liked  ;  of  course  I  was 
pretty  sure  that  they  would  be  much  too 
cowardly  to  leave  me  altogether,  but  they 
straggled  and  wandered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  camped  that  night  in  a  village 
near  a  large  branch  of  the  Lomami,  call¬ 
ed  the  Lukanzi ;  the  guides  persisted 
that  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  it. 
I  asked  where  the  natives  of  the  village 
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were  gone  to,  and  was  told  that  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  so  I  knew  that  there 
must  be  some  way  to  get  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  sent  the  guides  along  a 
l)ath  to  find  if  it  led  to  a  bridge.  After 
having  been  absent  some  time  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  reported  that  the  path  came 
to  an  end  near  the  river,  as  it  only  led 
to  a  watering-place.  I  did  not  believe 
this,  so  I  went  down  the  path  myself, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
camp,  found  a  large  fishing-weir  bridge. 

Next  morning  I  got  the  men  across, 
after  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  they 
were  all  in  a  great  fright,  as  the 
guides  had  been  cramming  them  with 
hobgoblin  stories  all  the  night  about  the 
natives  beyond  the  river.  As  soon  as 
we  were  across  I  took  the  lead  again, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  whilst  I 
was  passing  through  a  strip  of  jungle,  a 
native  lurking  near  shot  at  me,  and  the 
arrow  glanced  off  a  leathern  coat  1  wore 
without  penetrating.  I  saw  the  fellow 
bolting,  and  as  he  was  between  me  and 
the  open,  I  was  able  to  make  him  break 
cover,  and  dropping  my  rifle,  I  ran  him 
down,  and  gave  him  a  regular  good 
thrashing. 

Soon  after  this  a  lot  of  natives  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  path  in  front  of  us  and  wanted 
to  prevent  our  proceeding  any  further, 
but  after  half-an-hour’s  palaver,  which 
ended  in  my  giving  them  a  few  beads, 
we  became  very  good  friends,  and  went 
on  to  the  village  of  a  chief,  four  miles 
off,  escorted  by  a  mob  of  black  fellows 
shouting,  yelling,  and  playing  on  large 
wooden  horns.  Here  I  was  told  that 
Kwarumba,  a  chief  whose  village  had 
been  described  to  me  as  lying  directly 
on  our  road,  was  only  one  march  distant. 
I  expected  to  get  information  from  him 
about  the  Portuguese,  and  therefore  I 
was  anxious  to  go  on  at  once,  but  Mona 
Kasanga  began  to  give  himself  airs,  say¬ 
ing  he  was  a  chief’s  son,  and  sorely 
against  my  will  detained  me  for  a  day. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  our  road, 
and  after  again  crossing  the  Lukanzi  by 
another  fishing-weir  bridge,  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  at  Kwarumba’s  first  village, 
which  was  very  large  and  well  populated. 
Here  we  halted,  and  I  was  regularly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  crowds  who  came  to  look  at 
me,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  white 
man  was  perfectly  novel.  I  believe 


many  of  the  people  had  never  even  heard 
of  one. 

On  the  following  day  we  marched  a 
short  distance,  and  cami)ed  close  to  the 
village  in  which  Kwarumba  lived.  In  the 
afternoon  he  came  to  see  me,  and  told 
me  that  a  short  time  before,  strangers, 
who  were  not  .Vrabs,  and  who  wore  hats 
and  carried  umbrellas,  had  been  close  by. 
This  was  good  news  for  me,  and  1  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  the  Portuguese  of 
whom  I  was  in  search. 

After  leaving  Kwarumba’s,  the  guides 
again  began  to  give  trouble,  but  1  held 
on  to  my  own  course  as  well  as  I  could 
until  we  arrived  at  Kamwawi,  where  at 
first  we  were  well  received.  I  engaged 
guides  to  take  me  down  to  the  chief  with 
whom  the  strange  caravan  was  stopping, 
and  paid  them  in  advance,  and  during 
the  whole  afternoon  women  were  in  our 
camp  selling  flour,  beans,  ttc.  Next 
morning,  however,  I  found  that  my  i)et 
goat  “  Dinah  ”  was  missing,  and  there¬ 
fore  went  up  to  the  village  to  inquire 
about  her ;  so  little  did  I  suspect  that 
anything  was  wrong,  that  I  did  not  even 
take  my  pistol  or  gun  with  me. 

I  could  get  no  answer  about  the  goat, 
and  the  i)eople  began  throwing  spears 
and  shooting  arrows  at  us,  so  1  had  to 
send  and  get  all  my  ])arty  together  in  the 
village,  and  show  a  bold  front.  For 
some  time  I  would  not  allow  my  men  to 
fire  in  return,  as  1  did  not  know  what 
the  shindy  was  about,  and  I  wanted  to 
try  every  means  to  make  all  straight  be¬ 
fore  I  resorted  to  force.  However,  as  1 
found  the  natives  getting  cheekier  and 
cheekier  every  minute,  1  at  last  allowed 
some  three  or  four  of  my  men  to  return 
their  fire,  and  a  native  was  shot  through 
the  leg.  Almost  directly  the  row  com¬ 
menced  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  or 
so  came  up  from  the  road  by  which  we 
had  intended  to  go,  where  I  believe  they 
had  been  posted  in  ambush.  When  we 
began  to  defend  ourselves  they  consented 
to  a  parley,  notwithstanding  their  being 
at  lea.st  ten  to  one. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  chief  of  the  village  and 
myself  should  exchange  presents,  and 
that  one  of  my  men  should  make  broth¬ 
ers  with  him,  after  which  we  should  go 
on  our  way  in  peace ;  but  before  this 
could  be  carried  out,  another  chief  with 
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a  large  body  of  men  came  up,  and  said 
to  the  chief  of  Kamwawi,  “  Don’t  be 
such  a  fool,  they  are  a  small  party,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  kill  or  make  slaves  of 
them  all,  and  divide  their  beads  and 
cloth  amongst  us.” 

In  consequence  of  his  advice  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  broken  off.;  so  I,  remem¬ 
bering  Troubridge  at  Teneriffe,  set  fire  to 
a  hut  and  said  that  unless  I  was  allowed 
to  go  in  peace  I  would  burn  the  whole 
village.  On  this  we  were  told  that  we 
could  go  unmolested  to  a  village  where 
our  guides  said  we  should  be  received  as 
friends,  and  I  therefore  gave  orders  to 
inarch  for  it.  Notwithstanding  their 
jiromise,  the  natives  hung  about  us  all 
the  march,  which  lasted  from  ten  a.m. 
till  nearly  six  p.m.,  and  whenever  we 
passed  through  a  strip  of  jungle  they 
closed  in  and  began  shooting  at  us,  and 
the  “  whit,  whit”  of  the  long  arrows 
sounded  anything  but  ])leasant. 

Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  close  to 
the  village  (MkatcHe),  which  we  had  been 
led  to  exjiect  would  jirove  a  haven  of 
rest,  but  we  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
jiointed.  The  only  answer  vouchsafed 
to  the  hails  of  my  guides,  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  received  as  friends  or  not, 
was  a  volley  of  arrows. 

I  sung  out  for  my  men  to  follow  me, 
a  call  which  was  responded  to  by  three 
or  four,  and  made  a  dash  through  a  strip 
of  jungle,  and  across  a  stream  into  the 
village.  'The  natives  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  taking  the  offensive  bolted,  and  the 
remainder  of  my  men  coming  up,  1  burnt 
down  all  the  village  excei)t  four  huts, 
which  I  utilised  as  the  corners  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fortification.  By  dint  of  working 
all  night,  the  morning  saw  us  fairly  pro¬ 
tected.  In  this  place,  which  I  named 
“  Fort  Dinah,”  in  memory  of  the  goat, 
we  remained  five  days,  when  the  natives 
finding  that  we  were  too  hard  a  nut  for 
them  to  crack,  volunteered  to  make 
peace. 

On  our  leaving  Fort  Dinah  we  found 
the  people  apparently  very  friendly,  all 
the  little  children  running  after  us  and 
saluting  us,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large 
number  of  temporary  huts  in  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed  showed  that 
men  had  come  from  far  and  wide  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  us.  The  chief  of  the 
district  now  offered  to  pay  us  an  indem¬ 
nity,  but  this  I  refused  to  receive,  but  ex¬ 


changed  presents  with  him  to  show  that 
no  ill-will  was  borne  on  either  side. 

We  then  pursued  our  way  with  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
I.omami  and  crossing  many  streams  flow¬ 
ing  directly  into  Lualaba  itself.  At  a 
place  called  Mangwa  Sanza  I  heard  that 
the  village  of  Kasongo  (the  head  chief 
of  Urua)  was  only  two  or  three  days 
distant,  and  that  two  caravans  were  set¬ 
tled  there.  I  wanted  to  find  a  guide 
and  go  there  direct,  but  Mona  Kasanga 
said  that  the  man  pointed  out  the  wrong 
direction,  and  that  if  we  took  that  road 
we  should  get  into  trouble,  and  he  per¬ 
sisted  that  our  right  course  lay  to  the 
E.S.E. 

When  we  had  followed  this  road  for 
three  days  we  came  to  a  village  called  Mu- 
kaloinbo,  and  there  we  found  out  the 
reason  why  Mona  Kasanga  and  the  other 
guides  had  been  deceiving  us.  Mona 
Kasanga  had  heard  that  having  neglect¬ 
ed  to  pay  his  tribute  his  father,  together 
with  some  of  his  sons,  had  been  killed, 
and  his  village  destroyed  by  Kasongo. 
Mona  Kasanga  dreading  the  same  fate, 
was  therefore  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
the  clutches  of  Kasongo.  Mukalombo 
was  also  the  home  of  the  second  guide, 
and  on  this  account  he  had  joined  with 
Mona  Kasanga  in  trying  to  lead  me 
astray.  Mona  Kasanga  now  refused  to 
go  on  any  farther  with  me,  and  I  had  to 
wait  till  the  second  man,  Kongwe,  had 
done  a  big  drink,  and  trust  to  him  to 
show  me  the  road. 

Four  days’  marching  west  by  south 
brought  me  to  Munza,  a  large  district, 
where  a  good  deal  of  iron  is  worked,  and 
where  I  found  a  i)arty  of  men  belonging 
to  Jumah  ibn  Salim  (commonly  known 
as  Jumah  ^^erikani),  and  they  promised 
to  give  me  a  man  to  show  the  way  to 
Kasongo ’s.  They  also  told  me  that  the 
second  caravan,  of  which  I  had  been 
told,  was  commanded  by  a  Portuguese 
from  the  West  Coast.  The  two  remain¬ 
ing  guides  given  me  by  Tipo-tipo  now 
bolted ;  but  for  this  I  did  not  much 
care. 

After  a  day’s  halt  at  Munza  I  went  on 
with  Ngbori,  a  man  detailed  by  Kasongo 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  dragoman  to  Jumah 
Merikani,  and  after  three  days  arrived 
at  Kilemba,  where  I  was  most  w-armly 
and  hospitably  Avelcomed  by  Jumah  Meri¬ 
kani.  I  found  that  Kasongo  was  away 
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on  an  excursion  to  collect  tribute  and 
punish  those  who  had  neglected  to  pay 
it ;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  many  people, 
both  from  the  Arab  and  Portuguese  cara¬ 
vans,  who  were  rewarded  by  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  slaves  of  all  captives  they 
could  obtain. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Kendele,  as 
the  Portuguese  trader  was  called  by  the 
natives,  came  over  from  his  camp  about 
a  mile  distant  to  call  on  me.  He  said 
he  was  soon  going  west,  but  that  he  must 
first  collect  his  various  detached  parties, 
which  would  occupy  about  a  month,  and 
that  directly  that  was  done  he  would 
make  his  adieus  to  Kasongo  and  start. 
I  asked  if  he  would  require  any  payment, 
and  he  said  that  although  he  was  black, 
he  was  all  the  same  as  a  white  man,  and 
never  told  lies,  and  he  would  trust  to  my 
generosity.  His  proper  name  turned 
out  to  be  Jose  Antonio  Alviz,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  Hondo  on  the  Kwanza. 
He  eventually  proved  to  be  trading  from 
Bihe,  though  at  first  he  said  that  he  came 
from  Cassanci,*  owing  to  his  having 
heard  that  I  wanted  to  go  there. 

As  Senhor  Alviz  said  he  was  not  going 
to  start  for  a  month,  I  determined  to 
employ  the  time  in  visiting  Lake  Mohrya, 
on  which  I  heard  there  were  regular 
lake-dwellings.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
make  up  my  party,  as  in  consetjuence  of 
my  wanting  to  take  only  half-a-dozen 
men  with  me,  all  tried  to  shirk  going. 
At  last  I  made  my  start  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1874,  and,  after  marching 
through  a  pretty,  though  half-deserted 
countr)',  arrived  at  the  lake.  This  was 
a  mere  pond  compared  to  the  giant  lakes 
of  Africa,  and  its  visible  surface  was 
much  diminished  by  floating  vegetation  ; 
but  in  the  clear  waters  were  'the  regular 
lake-dwellings. 

They  were  clustered  together  in  vil¬ 
lages  ;  each  house  stood  alone,  though  in 
many  cases  only  separated  a  few  yards 
from  its  neighbor;  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  up  by  ruined  piles  of  former 
houses. 

In  vain  did  I  try  to  obtain  canoes  to 
visit  these  curious  dwellings,  analogous 
to  those  so  vividly  revived  by  Sir  Arthur 

*  “  Cassanci  ’*  and  “  Cassang6  ”  are  the 
Portuguese  ways  of  spelling  the  name ;  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  spell  it  Kasanji,  but 
to  avoid  confusion  1  will  use  in  this  paper 
“  Cassanci.” 


Helps  in  “  Realmah,”  a  book  which 
brought  to  the  notice  of  modem  civilised 
nations  a  fair  idea  of  one  of  the  phases 
through  which  their  ancestors  have  pass¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  my  fail¬ 
ure  was  the  presence  of  a  guide  furnished 
by  Fum^  a  Kenna  (the  wife  of  Kasongo), 
who,  exercising. his  prerogative  as  one  of 
the  royal  household,  used  to  rob  all  the 
country  folks  he  came  across.  I  often 
remonstrated  with  him  on  this  practice, 
and  tried  to  bribe  him  to  refrain,  but  he 
said  it  was  his  right  granted  him  by  his 
king,  and  that  nothing  should  prevent 
his  exercising  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  lake  villages  were 
afraid  to  let  me  approach  them  in  his 
comjiany,  for  fear  of  similar  outrage ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  have  seen  the  lake  at  all  un¬ 
less  I  had  been  accompanied  by  a  court 
guide.  I  contented  myself  reluctantly 
with  getting  as  near  as  I  could  to  one  of 
the  villages  by  walking  on  the  floating 
vegetation,  and  taking  a  good  look  at  it 
and  its  inhabitants  and  their  proceedings 
through  my  opera-glasses.  In  addition 
to  this  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lake, 
and  one  on  a  larger  scale  of  a  single  hut. 
The  reason  of  these  lake-dwellers  thus 
defying  the  power  of  their  suzerain,  was 
that  in  their  insular  habitations  they  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  perfectly  free  from 
the  danger  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  him  on  others  of  his  recalcitrant  sub¬ 
jects. 

I  returned  to  Kilemba  in  two  days,  the 
second  march  being  over  five  hours 
through  drenching  rhin  without  a  check 
or  halt  of  any  kind,  and  I  much  astonish¬ 
ed  my  kind  friend  Jumah  Merikani  by 
having  got  over  the  distance  in  so  short 
a  time. 

Kasongo,  I  learned,  was  still  absent, 
and  his  whereabouts,  and  time  of  return¬ 
ing,  were  very  dubious.  Kendel^  still 
said  he  would  remain  a  month,  and  I 
therefore  endeavored  to  get  guides  from 
Fume  a  Kenna  to  show  me  the  way  to 
Lake  Kassali  or  Ki  Konja,*  through 

*  In  Livin(rstone’slasl  journals,  p.  315,  vol. 
i.,  he  mentions  Eyele  ibn  Habib,  saying  that 
Lufira  and  Lualaba  fell  into  Lake  Kinkonz.-! 
(evidently  into  my  Kikonja,  which  I  also  heard 
received  the  Lufira).  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
also  mentions  the  Lualaba  flowing  from  a  lake 
N.N.E.  into  Chowambe,  which  by  many  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Mwuta  Nzig6  (Albert 
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which  the  Lualaba  was  said  to  flow. 
Fum6  a  Kenna  kept  on  promising  to  give 
me  men  to  take  me  to  Kikonja,  and  two 
or  three  times  sent  one,  only,  however, 
to  be  recalled  an  hour  or  two  after  he 
had  made  his  appearance.  At  last,  being 
tired  of  dawdling,  I  set  out  for  Kikonja 
with  four  or  five  of  Jumah  Merikani’s 
men,  who  had  been  there  to  show  the 
way.  We  arrived  at  Kowedi,  a  village 
about  eight  miles  from  the  lake,  but  be¬ 
tween  us  and  it  flowed  the  Lovoi,  which 
the  chief  of  Kowedi  said  he  had  orders 
from  Kasongo  to  prevent  my  crossing. 
,\s  I  heard  Kasongo  was  only  two 
marches  off  I  sent  men  to  find  him  and 
ask  permission  to  cross  the  Lovoi.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  before  they  could  reach  his 
camp,  he  had  set  off  on  one  of  his  erratic 
cruises,  and  they  returned  without  having 
seen  him.  The  reason  for  the  orders  to 
prevent  my  crossing  the  Lovoi  was  that 
Daiyi,  a  brother  of  Kasongo,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  and  had  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  followers,  was  resid¬ 
ing  with  the  chief  of  the  lake.  I  sent 
men  back  to  Kilemba  to  ask  Fum^  a 
Kenna  for  guides,  and  also  managed  to 
send  men  across  to  Kikonja  to  try  to  get 
the  chief  there  (whose  name  was  also 
Kikonja)  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
chief  of  Kowedi  to  allow  me  to  cross  the 
Lovoi.  This  latter  brought  me  back  re¬ 
liable  reports  about  the  lake,  and  also 
the  news  that  Kikonja  wanted  to  see  me, 
but  that  the  chief  of  Kowedi  refused  to 
allow  me  to  go  on  till  he  had  orders 
from  Kasongo  to  that  effect.  One  day, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  I 
managed  to  get  a  distant  view  of  the 
lake.  After  waiting  for  over  three  weeks 
for  the  guides  from  Fum^  a  Kenna  to 
come,  I  determined  to  return  to  Kilem¬ 
ba,  more  especially  as  I  had  been  very 
ill  with  the  dysentery,  and  thought  that 
milk,  with  which  I  used  to  be  liberally 
supplied  by  Jumah  Merikani,  who  kept 
a  large  flock  of  goats,  would  do  me  more 
good  than  any  medicine. 

The  same  day  that  I  arrived  at  Kilem¬ 
ba  I  met  guides  coming  from  Fume  a 
Kenna,  who  evidently  wished  apparently 

Nyanza),  but  which,  I  think,  may  safely  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  Kowamba,  a  small  lake  lying 
N.N.E.  from  east  end  ol  Kikonja,  and  into 
which  Lualaba  falls. 


to  help  me,  whilst  in  reality  she,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  orders  from  Kasongo,  was 
doing  her  best  to  thwart  me. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  that  during  my 
absence  Kasongo  had  returned  and  again 
started  off,  leaving  orders  that  I  was  on 
no  account  to  be  allowed  to  depart  with¬ 
out  seeing  him,  and  also  desiring  that 
notice  of  my  arrival  should  be  sent  to 
him  at  once.  Kend^le  had  all  his  ivory 
lashed  and  packed,  and  said  that  when 
Kasongo  came  back  he  would  require  a 
few  days  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  and 
that  after  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  detain  us,  and  that  w'e  should  get  to 
llenguella,  which  I  now  learnt  was  his 
destination,  in  about  seventy  days.  Six 
■vCeeks  elapsed  (a  dreary  time)  before  Ka¬ 
songo  turned  up,  though  I  sent  many 
messengers  to  say  I  w’as  waiting  at  Ki¬ 
lemba  and  wanted  to  get  away.  The 
only  thing  I  had  to  help  the  time  along, 
was  the  discovery  that  my  people  had 
stolen  nearly  all  my  beads  in  the  vain 
hope  of  forcing  me  to  retrace  my  steps. 
Jumah  Merikani,  however,  stood  my 
friend  and  supplied  me  with  stores  which 
I  expected  would  be  sufficient  to  last  to 
Benguella,  or  at  all  events  to  Bihe,  where 
I  should  be  able  to  get  enough  to  reach 
the  coast.  Kasongo’s  advent  was,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  the  signal  for  our  im¬ 
mediate  departure,  for  he  had  to  swagger 
and  talk  big  about  his  greatness,  and 
hold  meetings  to  impress  me  suitably. 
One  day  he  held  a  very  large  levee,  at 
which  all  the  neighboring  chiefs  were 
assembled  to  do  him  homage,  and  where 
he  made  a  very  long  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  all  the  world,  and  that 
the  only  one  that  could  at  all  compare 
with  him  was  Mata  Yafa,  his  friend  and 
relation,  who  is  chief  of  Ulunda. 

After  this  display  I  thought  we  were 
right  for  the  road,  but  Kendde  first 
wanted  an  agreement  made  out  as  to 
Mhat  he  was  to  receive  for  the  work  he 
was  to  do,  and  when  this  was  arranged 
he  began  to  give  himself  airs,  and  to  find 
excuses  for  delaying  our  start.  First,  I 
heard  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  house 
for  Kasongo,  and  when  I  remonstrated, 
he  said  that  it  was  false,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  owned  that  the  report  was 
true,  but  that  it  would  not  detain  us 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  the  house  to 
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be  built  was  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  which  he  de¬ 
clared  was  finished  in  four  days. 

We  left  Kilemba  fur  Totela,  where 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  on  the  25th  of 
February',  1875,  and  made  a  very  dawd¬ 
ling  march  of  four  days,  besides  halting 
two  or  three  in  order  to  give  Kendele  an 
opportunity  of  stealing  food,  as  he  issued 
no  rations  whatever  to  any  one.  In  fact, 
even  he  himself  and  his  women  lived  on 
a  portion  of  the  ])lunder  brought  in  by 
his  people,  and  which  he  used  to  extort 
from  them  as  leader  of  the  caravan.  Be¬ 
sides  his  own  carriers,  there  were  also 
independent  bands  of  people  of  Bihe 
and  Lovale  who  ravaged  the  country  in 
all  directions,  and  were  under  no  re¬ 
straint  whatever.  Kasongo,  instead  of 
checking  these  ruffians,  gave  them  free 
leave  to  do  as  they  liked  (he  even  en¬ 
couraged  them  in  their  atrocities)  if  in 
return  they  would  go  with  him  when  he 
went  to  punish  any  of  his  villages,  either 
for  not  paying  tribute  at  all  or  whose 
tribute  he  thought  insufficient.  On  these 
occasions  all  the  adult  males  who  could 
not  escape  were  shot  down  like  dogs, 
and  the  women  and  children  seized  as 
slaves. 

The  house  was  built  almost  entirely  by 
my  men,  and  under  my  superintendence, 
or  it  would  never  have  been  finished  at 
all,  but  even  when  it  was  completed  there 
were  still  more  delays.  A  party  of  Ken- 
dele’s  men  had  gone  to  Kanyoka,  a  place 
on  the  boundary'  between  Kasongo ’s  and 
Mata  Yafa’s  kingdoms,  some  time  before 
I  arrived  at  Kilemba,  and  as  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  them  since,  Kendele  re¬ 
fused  to  start  without  them,  and  we  had 
to  wait  until  men  had  gone  and  brought 
them  back.  They  did  not  return  until 
the  27th  of  May,  and  in  the  meantime 
Coimbra  (Kendel^’s  second  man)  was 
off  on  a  slave-hunting  expedition,  much 
to  my  disgust  and  annoyance. 

On  the  28th  my  camp  was  burnt  down 
by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  my  men, 
and  I  very  nearly  lost  journals  and  all 
I  possessed ;  but,  owing  to  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  pluck  of  my  servant  Jumah, 
everything  important  inside  the  tent  w'as 
saved,  though  the  tent  itself  was  burnt. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  started  for 
Lunga  Mandis,  a  sub-chief  of  Kasongo’s, 
ten  days  (short  marches)  south  by  west 
of  us.  Here  we  were  detained  nearly 


three  weeks  w'aiting  for  the  wretch  Coim¬ 
bra,  and  only  got  off  at  last  by  dint  of 
constant  growls  and  remonstrances. 
After  the  first  march  we  w'ere  detained 
a  day  by  slaves  running  away  and  their 
owners  going  to  look  for  them.  The 
next  morning,  just  as  we  were  packed  up 
and  ready  for  the  road,  news  came  that 
Coimbra  would  arrive  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  Kendele  said  we  must  w'ait 
for  him. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
Coimbra  came  in,  driving  a  string  of  fifty 
or  sixty  wretched  women  tied  together 
with  knotted  cords,  and  all  heavily  laden 
with  plunder,  and  several  with  babies 
in  their  arms.  These  jjoor  creatures  rep¬ 
resented  twenty  or  thirty  villages  burnt 
down,  and  I  am  sure  a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
people  utterly  destroyed.  About  three 
or  four  hundred  more  may  have  escaped 
to  other  villages.  There  were  now  in  the 
caravan  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
slaves,  all  of  them  obtained  by  plun¬ 
der  and  murder  from  a  country  which 
has  only  lately  been  taj)ped  to  supply 
slaves  for  ex])ort. 

The  rest  of  my  journey  to  the  West 
Coast  I  will  describe  in  the  next  number. 

[The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  following  explanation  sent 
him  by  Lieutenant  Cameron,  in  reference 
to  some  remarks  made  by  him  at  the 
Colonial  Institute.  The  Editor  hopes 
that  there  are  few  Missionary  Societies 
in  this  country  so  foolish  as  to  employ 
agents  whose  qualifications  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested,  or  who,  when  actually 
engaged,  are  ])ermitted  to  labor  without 
supervision.  He  is  glad  not  only  to  en¬ 
dorse  what  Lieutenant  Cameron  says  re¬ 
specting  the  Universities’  mission,  but 
to  express  his  belief  that  similar  confi¬ 
dence  may  be  placed  in  the  well-equip¬ 
ped  Scotch  mission  recently  sent  to  Liv- 
ingstonia. — Ed.  G.  W.] 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  what  I 
said  on  the  evening  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  the  members  of  the  Colonial  In¬ 
stitute,  that  I  intended  to  disjjarage  the 
work  of  missionaries,  or  to  endeavor  to 
dissuade  men  from  following  that  noblest 
of  callings.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so 
misunderstood.  Nothing,  according  to 
my  ideas,  can  be  grander  than  the  man 
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who  devotes  his  life,  his  talents,  and  his 
energies  to  missionary  labors.  But 
what  I  wanted  to  urge  was,  that  proper 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
missionaries. 

In  ordinary  affairs  of  life  every  can¬ 
didate  for  employment  has  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  post  he  seeks  caffefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  weighed  by  able  men,  and 
has  during  his  labors  to  submit  to 
close  and  constant  supervision. 

Missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  on  their  own  recommend¬ 
ation,  and  are  often  subject  to  no  su¬ 
pervision  whatever. 


With  regard  to  what  I  said  about  the 
necessity  that  missionaries  should  be 
gentlemen,  I  maintain  I  am  in  the  right. 
Who  could  be  better  fitted  for  this  glori¬ 
ous  work  than  such  men  as  Bishops  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Patteson,  Selwyn,  Heber,  and 
Crowther,  and  I  would  add  Drs.  Moffat 
and  Livingstone,  who  were  one  and  all 
Christian  gentlemen  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  ? 

Real  work  is,  I  believe,  being  done  by 
the  Universities’  mission,  so  ably  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  learned  Bishop  Steere. — 
Gooi/  IVords. 


A  PONTIFICATE  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 


No  previous  Pope  has  “  seen  the  years 
of  Peter,”  which  Pius  IX.  has  now  exceed¬ 
ed  by  five,  and  to  none  therefore  has  it  fall¬ 
en  to  observe  so  many  anniversaries  and 
jubilees  as  are  crowded  into  his  prolong¬ 
ed  pontificate.  There  was  first  the  ju¬ 
bilee  of  his  priestly  ordination  in  1869  ; 
then  came  in  1871  the  unprecedented 
celebration  of  a  Papacy  which  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  twenty-five  years  that  tradition 
assigns  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  St.  Peter. 
.\lready  preparations  are  making  for  the 
universal  observance  in  1877  of  the  ju¬ 
bilee  of  his  episcopal  consecration.  And 
meanwhile  his  Holiness  on  Wednesday, 
June  21,  celebrated  the  thirtieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  accession  to  the  Papal 
throne.  How  full  of  events,  of  changes, 
of  revolutions,  political,  social,  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  religious,  that  thirty  years’  period 
has  been,  we  need  not  stop  to  remind 
our  readers.  The  map  of  Europe  has 
been  reconstructed  ;  the  policy  of  every 
European  State  has  been  materially  mod¬ 
ified  ;  new  dynasties  have  risen  and  old 
ones  have  passed  away ;  scarcely  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  throne  but  has  tottered  or  fallen  ; 
scarcely  a  principle  once  deemed  axiom¬ 
atic  in  any  sphere  of  thought  but  has 
been  rudely  questioned  or  tacitly  aban¬ 
doned.  One  rock,  it  is  boasted,  still 
emerges  unmoved  from  the  deluge  ;  one 
form  stands  erect  amid  a  world  of  ruins ; 
the  Church  which  inscribes  semper  eadem 
on  her  banner  has  never  faltered,  never 
been  subdued,  and  raises  her  head  more 
l)roudly  than  ever,  though  the  Kings  and 
Queens  who  once  befriended  her  have 
lost  their  crowns,  and  the  temporal  sov¬ 


ereignly  that  was  the  oldest  in  Christen¬ 
dom  has  been  wrested  from  her  jealous 
grasp.  Never,  we  are  assured,  was  her 
rule  more  absolute,  her  children  more 
zealous  and  united,  her  faith  more  ex¬ 
clusively  triumphant  amid  “  the  battle  of 
the  Churches”  and  the  failure  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  creeds.  This  is  what  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  ;  and 
they  generally  add  that  the  result  is  largely 
due  to  what  Cardinal  Manning  has  some¬ 
where  called  the  “  divinest  presence”  he 
ever  knew,  that  of  the  present  Pope.  Of 
course  there  is  a  certain  tnith  in  it. 
The  great  religious  reactibn  which  began 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  after  the 
shock  of  the  first  French  Revolution  had 
spent  its  force,  was  felt  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  not  least  in  that  Church  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  on  the 
Continent.  And  as  in  the  Anglican 
Church  it  first  took  the  shape  of  the 
Tractarian  revival,  it  naturally  in  the 
Roman  Church  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
Ultramontanism,  under  the  vigorous 
handling  of  its  earlier  leaders,  Lamennais 
and  De  Maistre.  And  that  reaction  has 
naturally  received  some  fresh  accession  of 
strength  when  brought  into  antagonism 
with  the  second  revolutionary  epoch  of 
1848.  And  this  brings  us  to  Pius  IX. ’s 
concern  in  the  matter.  Elected  through  a 
series  of  unforeseen  accidents  on  June  16, 
1846,  after  one  of  the  shortest  Conclaves 
on  record,  partly  through  the  blundering 
of  Cardinal  I.ambruschini,  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  party  (which  had  a  great 
majority  in  the  Conclave)  partly  through 
Cardinal  Gaysnuk’s  arriving  twelve  hours 
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too  late  with  the  Austrian  veto  ;  finally, 
as  was  believed,  through  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Acton,  Mastai  Ferretti,  the 
hero  and  darling  of  the  Liberal  party  at 
Rome,  succeeded  the  ultra-conservative 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  had  reluctantly, 
under  strong  pressure,  raised  him  to  the 
purple,  with  a  sort  of  muttered  predic¬ 
tion  that  he  would  become  Pope  and 
would  ruin  the  temporal  power,  if  not 
the  Church  also.  The  first  part  of  the 
prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled,  so 
far  as  Pius  IX.  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  the  events 
of  his  pontificate.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
the  second  part  ? 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  papalini,  the 
Roman  Church  was  never  stronger  than  at 
this  moment,  and  the  Vatican  Council  has 
consummated  and  attested  its  triumph 
alike  over  the  opposition  of  history 
and  of  present  foes.  T  wo  new  dogmas, 
one  of  wide  range  and  momentous  im¬ 
port,  have  been  enunciated  by  Pius  IX. 
After  an  interval  of  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  he  has  collected  in  Council  a  larger 
number  of  bishops  than  was  ever  previ¬ 
ously  assembled,  and  succeeded  in  ma¬ 
nipulating  their  decisions  at  his  will  and 
crushing  their  resistance.  He  has  start¬ 
ed  two  or  three  new  hierarchies  and 
created  a  number  of  fresh  sees.  He  has 
elicited  a  kind  of  passionate  “  devotion  ” 
— the  word  is  not  ours — to  his  person 
and  office,  which  such  ardent  Catholics  as 
Gratry  and  Montalembert  have  not  scru¬ 
pled  to  denounce  as  “  Lamaism  ’’  and 
“  idolatry.”  He  has  established  through¬ 
out  the  episcopate  and  priesthood  of  his 
vast  communion  a  system  of  rigid  and 
uniform  drill  which  Hildebrand  never 
dreamt  of,  and  probably  would  not  have 
desired.  He  has  reduced  to  muttered 
hints  or  to  discontented  silence  every 
whisper  of  dissent  among  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  fold  ;  and  the  modern  Catho¬ 
lic  who  would  say  e  pur  $e  muove,  if  he 
dared,  is  reminded  of  the  Syllabus,  and 
bidden  to  begone  or  to  hold  his  jjeace. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  may  be  called  a 
triumph,  but  there  are  victories  more  than 
one  of  which  neither  nations  nor  Churches 
can  easily  endure ;  the  cost  is  too  tremen¬ 
dous.  The  “  Catholic  reaction  ”  was  |>ow- 
erful,  and  it  won  its  way ;  but  under  the 
auspices  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Jesuit  Cama¬ 
rilla,  who  have  long  inspired  his  policy, 
it  has  advanced  to  the  goal  they  have 


chosen  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
ablest  and  the  noblest  of  its  friends. 
Who  was  by  general  confession  the  lead¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Europe, 
whose  name  was  respected  by  Christians 
of  every  shade,  and  thinkers  of  every 
creed  or  nation.? — Dollinger;  and  Rome 
has  excommunicated  him.  Who  is  the 
greatest  convert  probably  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  won  since  the  Reformation .? 
— Newman  ;  and  he  lies  under  the  cold 
shade  of  her  disapproval,  and  is  spoken 
of  with  a  distrust,  verging  on  detestation, 
by  the  “  insolent  faction”  (as  he  himself 
termed  them)  who  are  now  dominant  in 
the  Church.  Who  have  been  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  day  in  Italy  and  Germany 
respectively  who  have  sought  to  concili¬ 
ate  philosophy  with  Catholic  belief .? — 
Rosmini,  (iioberti,  and  Gunther,  all  of 
them  priests.  The  first  was  selected  by 
Pius  IX.,  in  the  early  days  of  his  transi¬ 
tion  from  Liberalism  to  Ultramontanism, 
for  an  insult  wholly  unprecedented  by 
summarily  quashing,  for  no  fault  what¬ 
ever,  his  formal  nomination  to  the  cardi- 
nalate ;  Gioberti  was  persecuted  out  of 
the  Church  by  the  Jesuits;  Gunther’s 
works,  written  in  German,  which  his 
judges  did  not  understand,  w'ere  all 
placed  on  the  Index.  Passaglia  was  the 
first  theologian  in  Italy,  and  the  learned 
apologist  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  but  he  was  unsound  on 
the  temporal  power ;  he  has  been  either 
excommunicated  or  reduced  to  silence. 
Montalembert  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
French  writers  and  speakers,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  living  statesmen  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
Church ;  the  Pope  over  his  open  grave 
denounced  him  as  a  “  semi-Catholic,” 
and  prohibited  the  accustomed  requiem 
for  his  soul  at  the  French  Church  in 
Rome.  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
forced  recantation  wrung  amid  the 
agonies  of  an  excruciating  disease  from 
the  dying  lips  of  Gratry,  of  the  virtual 
expulsion  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  of  the 
insults  heaped  on  the  memory  of  the 
single-minded  Archbishop  Darboy,  to 
the  last  faithful  alike  to  his  conscience 
and  his  creed,  of  the  suppression  in  this 
country  of  the  strictly  orthodox  Home 
and  Foreign  Review.  But  we  have  said 
enough  perhaps  to  show  that  the  internal 
peace  of  the  Church,  which  is  vaunted, 
as  the  crowning  boast  of  Pius  IX. ’s  long 
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pontificate,  is  the  stillness  of  the  solitude 
that  he  has  made  around  his  throne. 

Nor  let  any  one  object  that  this  is  the 
mere  prejudiced  estimate  of  Protestant 
ignorance  or  enmity.  We  reviewed  not 
long  ago  a  very  remarkable  work  which, 
whatever  controversy  may  be  raised  as  to 
its  formal  and  technical  authorship,  un¬ 
doubtedly  represents  the  views,  and  often 
the  very  words,  of  the  late  Cardinal  Vi- 
telleschi,  and  is  edited  by  his  brother  the 
Marquis,  who  is  a  devout  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  Pope.  What  then  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  on  such  exceptionally  ortho¬ 
dox  authority  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  ?  Its  “  constitution  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,”  says  the  author,  “  ren¬ 
ders  resistance  imjiossible ;  it  is  like  a 
machine  worked  by  a  single  motive  force, 
which  casts  away  all  that  it  does  not 
absorb  within  itself  ” ;  that  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  its  boasted  unity  and  peace. 
.\nd  he  well  sums  up  the  net  result  of 
the  policy  pursued  at  the  Vatican  by 
saying  that  it  has  everywhere  substituted 
“  a  tlatholic  party  " — the  italics  are  his 
own — for  the  Catholic  Church.  As  at 
Trent  the  Church  repudiated  the  Protes¬ 
tants  with  many  anathemas,  while  she 
tightened  her  hold  over  the  portion  of 
her  subjects  that  remained  to  her,  so  now 
the  process  has  been  again  repeated,  and 
these  who  are  sedulously  narrowing  the 
terms  of  communion  “  have  given  up  the 
universality  of  their  kingdom.”  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this,  it  is  added,  is  “  a  feeling 
of  weariness  even  among  the  most  devot¬ 
ed  Catholics,”  and  “  a  passive  resistance,” 
while  the  clergy  are  reduced  to  mere  me¬ 
chanical  instruments,  and  the  authorities 
“  prefer  to  see  the  number  of  the  faithful 
constantly  diminished  rather  than  to  rec¬ 
ognise  as  such  any  who  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  and  blindly  submissive.”  Mean¬ 
while  Catholics  are  completely  isolated 
from  all  other  Christians,  even  those  who 
most  nearly  approach  them  in  belief, 
while  they  “  very’  often  neither  have  nor 


profess  any  religion  whatever,”  and  seem 
instinctively  to  draw  closest  to  those 
whose  views  tend  most  towards  ration¬ 
alism.  This  is  the  result  on  “  practising 
Catholics  ” — who  are  “  simply  a  party 
in  the  Church  at  the  present  day  ” — of 
this  ultimate,  development  of  an  absolu¬ 
tism  so  minute,  so  uniform,  and  so  inflex¬ 
ible  ;  while  others  have  learnt  to  rebel, 
“  consciously,  openly,  and  wildly,”  and  a 
third  party  subside  into  “  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  for  life  ”  on  condition  of  holding 
their  tongues,  observing  a  few  external 
ceremonies,  and  promising  a  final  repent¬ 
ance.  The  peculiar  organisation  and 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Curia  supply  it 
with  quite  unique  capabilities  for  exer¬ 
cising  this  sort  of  absolute  domination, 
and  even  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
has  proved  conducive  to  the  same  end 
by  bringing  the  purely  ecclesiastical  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  front.  It  is  not  wonderful 
under  the  circumstances  that  those  who 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  such  liberal  Catholics  as  Vitelleschi 
should  consider  “  the  present  situation 
of  the  Church  very  discouraging.”  To 
their  closer  scrutiny,  what  to  the  san¬ 
guine  gaze  of  Ultramontane  zealots  looks 
like  the  verdure  of  a  second  spring  will 
appear  at  best  to  be  but  the  efflorescence 
of  decay.  And  if  this  be  a  just  verdict, 
something  more  than  the  interests  of  the 
Church  must  be  compromised  by  the  re¬ 
sult.  For  religion,  in  the  words  of  the 
eminent  author  already  quoted,  “  is  one 
of  the  integral  elements  of  society,  one 
of  the  firmest  bonds  by  which  it  is  united, 
and  is  the  foundation  which  sustains  the 
social  fabric.”  It  is  therefore  no  light 
thing,  even  from  a  purely  human  and 
temporal  point  of  view,  that  religion 
should  be  dragged  through  the  mire  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  an  imperious  and 
powerful  autocracy  which  loudly  claims, 
and  is  still  widely  believed,  to  be  the  sole 
authorized  representative  of  revealed 
truth. — Saturday  Rex'iew. 
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Under  every  poeiry,  it  has  been  said,  ophy.  The  poet  and  the  philosopher 
there  lies  a  philosophy.  Rather,  it  may  live  in  the  same  world  and  are  in- 
almost  be  said,  every  poetry  is  a  philos-  terested  in  the  same  truths.  What  is 
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the  nature  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  and  what,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  should  be  our  conduct  }  These 
are  the  great  problems  the  answers  to 
which  may  take  a  religious,  a  poetical,  a 
philosophical,  or  an  artistic  form.  The 
difference  is  that  the  poet  has  intuitions, 
while  the  philosopher  gives  demonstra¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  thought  which  in  one  mind 
is  converted  into  emotion  is  in  the  other 
resolved  into  logic  ;  and  that  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  idea  is  substituted 
for  a  direct  expression.  The  normal  re¬ 
lation  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the 
anatomist  and  the  sculptor.  The  artist 
intuitively  recognises  the  most  perfect 
form ;  the  man  of  science  analyses  the 
structural  relations  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Though  the  two  provinces  are 
concentric,  they  are  not  coincident.  The 
reasoner  is  interested  in  many  details 
which  have  no  immediate  significance 
for  the  man  of  feeling ;  and  the  poetic 
insight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of 
recognising  subtle  harmonies  and  dis¬ 
cords  of  which  our  cnide  instruments  of 
weighing  and  measuring  are  incapable  of 
revealing  the  secret.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  so  close  that  greatest  works  of 
either  kind  seem  to  have  a  double 
nature.  A  philosophy  may,  like  Spino¬ 
za’s,  be  apparelled  in  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  and  abstruse  panoply  of  logic,  and 
yet  the  total  impression  may  stimulate 
a  religious  sentiment  as  effectively  as 
any  poetic  or  theosophic  mysticism.  Or 
a  great  imaginative  work,  like  Shak- 
speare’s,  may  present  us  with  the  most 
vivid  concrete  symbols,  and  yet  suggest, 
as  forcibly  as  the  formal  demonstrations 
of  a  metaphysician,  the  idealist  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  visible  and  tangible  world 
is  a  dreani-woven  tissue  covering  infinite 
and  inscrutable  mysteries.  In  each  case 
the  highest  intellectual  faculty  manifests 
itself  in  the  vigor  with  which  certain 
profound  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
life  have  been  grasped  and  assimilated. 
In  each  case  that  man  is  greatest  who 
soars  habitually  to  the  highest  regions 
aAd  gazes  most  steadily  upon  the  widest 
horizons  of  time  and  space.  The  logical 
consistency  which  frames  all  dogmas 
inio  a  consistent  whole  is  but  another 
aspect  of  the  imaginative  power  which 
harmonises  the  strongest  and  subtlest 
emotions  excited. 

The  task,  indeed,  of  deducing  the 


philosophy  from  the  poetry,  of  inferring 
what  a  man  thinks  from  what  he  feels, 
may  at  times  perplex  the  acutest  critic. 
Nor,  if  it  were  satisfactorily  accomplish¬ 
ed,  could  we  infer  that  the  best  philos¬ 
opher  is  also  the  best  poet.  Absolute 
incapacity  for  poetical  expression  may 
be  combined  with  the  highest  philosoph¬ 
ic  power.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is 
that  a  man’s  thoughts,  whether  embodied 
in  symbols  or  worked  out  in  syllogisms, 
are  more  valuable  in  proi)ortion  as  they 
indicate  greater  philosophical  insight ; 
and  therefore  that,  ceteris  paribus,  that 
man  is  the  greater  poet  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  is  most  transfused  with  reason ; 
who  has  the  deepest  truths  to  proclaim 
as  well  as  the  strongest  feelings  to  utter. 

Some  theorists  implicitly  deny  this 
principle  by  holding  substantially  that 
the  poet’s  function  is  simply  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  mood,  and  that,  if 
he  utters  it  forcibly  and  delicately,  we 
have  no  more  to  ask.  Even  so,  we 
should  not  admit  that  the  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  wise  man  by  a  prospect  of 
death  and  eternity  are  of  just  equal  val¬ 
ue,  if  equally  well  expressed,  with  the 
thoughts  suggested  to  a  fool  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  good  dinner.  But,  in 
practice,  the  utterance  of  emotions  can 
hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  assertion 
of  principles.  Psychologists  have  shown, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Berkeley,  that 
when  a  man  describes  (as  he  thinks)  a 
mere  sensation,  and  says,  for  example, 
“  I  see  a  house,”  he  is  really  recording 
the  result  of  a  complex  logical  process. 
A  great  painter  and  the  dullest  observer 
may  have  the  same  impressions  of  colored 
blotches  upon  their  retina.  The  great 
man  infers  the  true  nature  of  the  objects 
which  produce  his  sensations,  and  can 
therefore  represent  the  objects  accurately. 
The  other  sees  only  with  his  eyes,  and 
can  therefore  represent  nothing.  There 
is  thus  a  logic  implied  even  in  the  simplest 
observation,  and  one  which  can  be  tested 
by  mathematical  rules  as  distinctly  as  a 
proposition  in  geometry. 

When  we  have  to  find  a  language  for 
our  emotions  instead  of  our  sensations, 
we  generally  express  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
comparably  more  complex  set  of  intellec¬ 
tual  operations.  The  poet,  in  uttering 
his  joy  or  sadness,  often  implies,  in  the 
very  form  of  his  language,  a  whole  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  or  of  the  universe.  The 
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explanation  is  given  at  the  end  of  Shak- 
speare’s  familiar  passage  about  the  poet’s 
eye ; 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  ; 

Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  • 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear! 

The  fz/prehension  of  the  ])assion,  as 
Shaksjieare  logically  says,  is  a  com\irc- 
hension  of  its  cause.  The  imagination 
reasons.  The  bare  faculty  of  sight  in¬ 
volves  thought  and  feeling.  The  symbol 
which  the  fancy  spontaneously  constructs 
im|>lies  a  whole  world  of  truth  or  error, 
of  superstitious  beliefs  or  sound  philoso- 
])hy.  The  poetry  holds  a  number  of  in¬ 
tellectual  dogrdas  in  solution  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  due  to  these  general  dogmas, 
which  are  true  and  important  for  us  as 
well  as  for  the  poet,  that  his  power  over 
our  sympathies  is  due.  If  his  jihiloso- 
j)hy  has  no  jiower  in  it,  his  emotions  lose 
their  hold  upon  our  minds,  or  interest 
us  only  as  antiquarians  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  Hut  in  the  briefest  jioems 
of  a  true  thinker  we  read  the  essence  of 
the  life-long  reflections  of  a  i)assionate 
and  intellectual  nature.  Fears  and  hopes 
common  to  all  thoughtful  men  have  been 
coined  into  a  single  phrase.  Kven  in 
cases  where  no  definite  conviction  is  ex¬ 
pressed  or  even  implied,  and  the  poem 
is  simply,  like  music,  an  indefinite  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  state  of  the  emotions, 
we  may  discover  an  intellectual  element. 
The  rational  and  the  emotional  nature 
have  such  intricate  relations  that  one 
cannot  exist  in  great  richness  and  force 
without  justifying  an  inference  as  to  the 
other.  From  a  single  phrase,  as  from  a 
single  gesture,  we  can  often  go  far  to 
divining  the  character  of  a  man’s  thoughts 
and  feelings.  We  know  more  of  a  man 
from  five  minutes’  talk  than  from  pages 
of  what  is  called  “  psychological  analysis.” 
From  a  passing  expression  on  the  face, 
itself  the  result  of  variations  so  minute 
as  to  defy  all  analysis,  we  instinctively 
frame  judgments  as  to  a  man’s  tempera¬ 
ment  and  habitual  modes  of  thought  and 
conduct.  Indeed,  such  judgments,  if 
erroneous,  determine  us  only  too  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  most  important  relations  of 
life. 

Now  the  highest  poetry  is  that  which 
expresses  the  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  susceptible  emotional  nature,  and 
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the  most  versatile,  penetrative,  and  subtle 
intellect.  Such  {pialities  may  be  stamped 
upon  trifling  work.  The  great  artist  can 
express  his  power  within  the  limits  of  a 
coin  or  a  gem.  'The  great  poet  will  re¬ 
veal  his  character  through  a  sonnet  or 
a  song.  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Bums, 
or  Wordsworth  can  express  their  whole 
mode  of  feeling  within  a  few  lines.  An 
ill-balanced  nature  reveals  itself  by  a 
discord,  as  an  illogical  mind  by  a  fallacy. 

A  man  need  compose  an  epic  on  a  system 
of  philosophy  to  write  himself  down  an 
ass.  And,  inversely,  a  great  mind  and 
a  noble  nature  may  show  itself  by  im- 
jialpable  but  recognisable  signs  within  the 
“  sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground.”  Once 
more,  the  highest  poetry  must  be  that 
which  expresses  not  only  the  richest  but 
the  healthiest  nature.  Disease  means  an 
absence  or  a  want  of  balance  of  certain 
faculties,  and  therefore  leads  to  false 
reasoning  or  emotional  discord.  The  de¬ 
fect  of  character  betrays  itself  in  some 
erroneous  mode  of  thought  or  baseness 
of  sentiment.  .And  since  morality  means 
obedience  to  those  niles  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  spiritual  health,  vicious 
feeling  indicates  some  morbid  tendency,, 
and  is  so  far  destructive  of  the  poetical 
faculty.  An  immoral  sentiment  is  the 
sign  either  of  a  false  judgment  of  the- 
world  and  of  human  nature,  or  of  a  defect 
in  the  emotional  nature  which  shows- 
itself  by  a  discord  or  an  indecorum,  and 
leads  to  a  cynicism  or  indecency  which 
offends  the  reason  through  the  taste. 
What  is  called  immorality  does  not  in¬ 
deed  always  imply  such  defects.  Sound 
moral  intuitions  may  be  opposed  to  the 
narrow  code  prevalent  at  the  time;  or 
a  protest  against  puritanical  or  ascetic 
perversions  of  the  standard  may  hurry 
the  poet  into  attacks  upon  true  princi¬ 
ples.  And,  again,  the  keen  sensibility 
which  makes  a  man  a  poet,  undoubtedly 
exposes  him  to  certain  types  of  disease.  * 
He  is  more  likely  than  his  thick-skinned 
neighbor  to  be  vexed  by  evil  and  to  be 
drawn  into  distorted  views  of  life  by  an 
excess  of  sympathy  or  indignation.  In¬ 
judicious  admirers  prize  the  disease  in¬ 
stead  of  the  strength  from  which  it 
springs ;  and  value  the  cynicism  or  the 
despair  instead  of  the  contempt  for  heart¬ 
less  commonplace  or  the  desire  for  better 
things  with  which  it  was  unfortunately 
connected.  A  strong  moral  sentimen. 
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has  a  great  value,  even  when  forced  into 
an  unnatural  alliance.  Nay,  even  when 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  inverted  it  often  receives 
a  kind  of  paradoxical  value  from  its 
efficacy  against  some  opposite  form  of 
error.  It  is  only  a  complete  absence  of 
the  moral  faculty  which  is  irredeemably 
bad.  The  poet  in  whom  it  does  not 
exist  is  condemned  to  the  lower  sphere, 
and  can  only  deal  with  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  on  penalty  of  shocking  us  by  inde¬ 
cency  or  profanity.  A  man  who  can  revel 
in  “  Epicurus’  style  "  without  even  the 
indirect  homage  to  purity  of  remorse  and 
bitterness,  can  do  nothing  but  gratify  our 
lowest  passions.  They,  perhaps,  have 
their  place,  and  even  the  man  who  satis¬ 
fies  them  may  not  be  utterly  worthless. 
But  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  his 
betters  is  to  confound  every  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  criticism. 

It  follows  that  a  kind  of  collateral  test 
of  poetical  excellence  may  be  found  by 
extracting  the  philosophy  from  the  poetry. 
The  test  is,  of  course,  inadequate.  .\ 
good  philosopher  may  be  an  execrable 
poet.  Even  stupidity  is  happily  not  in- 
•  consistent  with  sound  doctrine,  though 
inconsistent  with  a  firm  grasp  of  ultimate 
principles.  But  the  vigor  with  which  a 
man  grasps  and  assimilates  a  deep  moral 
•doctrine  is  a  test  of  the  degree  in  which 
he  possesses  one  essential  condition  of 
the  higher  poetical  excellence.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  illustration  of  this  principle  is 
given  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  who, 
indeed,  has  expounded  his  ethical  and 
philosophical  views  so  explicitly  that 
great  part  of  the  work  is  done  to  our 
hands.  Nowhere  is  it  easier  to  observe 
the  mode  in  which  poetry  and  philoso- 
l)hy  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  owe 
their  excellence  to  the  same  intellectual 
powers.  So  much  has  been  said  by  the 
ablest  critics  of  the  purely  i)oetical  side 
of  Wordsworth’s  genius,  that  I  may  will¬ 
ingly  renounce  the  difficult  task  of  adding 
or  repeating.  I  gladly  take  for  granted 
—  what  is  generally  acknowledged — that 
Wordsworth  in  his  best  moods  Reaches 
.a  greater  height  than  any  otl]er  modem 
Englishman.  The  word  “  inspiration  ” 
is  less  forced  when  applied  to  his  loftiest 
|)oetry  than  when  used  of  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  With  defects  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  he  can  yet  pierce  fur¬ 
thest  behind  the  veil ;  and  embody 
most  efficiently  the  thoughts  and  emo¬ 


tions  which  come  to  us  in  our  most  solemn 
and  reflective  moods.  Other  poetry  be¬ 
comes  trifling  when  we  are  making  our 
inevitable  i)assages  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Wordsworth’s 
alone  retains  its  power.  We  love  him 
the  more  as  we  grow  older  and  become 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  sadness 
and  seriousness  of  life ;  we  are  apt  to 
grow  weary  of  his  rivals  when  we  have 
finally  quitted  the  regions  of  youthful 
enchantment.  And  I  take  the  explana¬ 
tion  to  be  that  he  is  not  merely  a  melodi¬ 
ous  writer,  or  a  powerful  utterer  of  deep 
emotion,  but  a  true  philosopher.  His 
poetry  wears  well  because  it  has  solid 
substance.  He  is  a  prophet  and  a  moral¬ 
ist,  as  well  as  a  mere  singer.  His  ethical 
system,  in  particular,  is  as  distinctive  and 
capable  of  systematic  exposition  as  that 
of  Butler.  By  endeavoring  to  state  it 
in  plain  prose,  we  shall  see  how  the  poeti¬ 
cal  power  implies  a  .sensitiveness  to  ideas 
which,  when  extracted  from  the  symboli¬ 
cal  embodiment,  fall  spontaneously  into 
a  scientific  system  of  thought. 

There  are  two  opposite  types  to  which 
all  moral  systems  tend.  They  corres- 
])ond  to  the  two  great  intellectul  families 
to  which  every  man  belongs  by  right  of 
birth.  One  class  of  minds  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  firm  grasp  of  facts,  by  its 
reluctance  to  drop  solid  substance  for 
the  loveliest  shadows,  and  by  its  prefer¬ 
ence  of  concrete  truths  to  the  most 
symmetrical  of  theories.  In  ethical 
questions  the  tendency  of  such  minds  is 
to  consider  man  as  a  being  impelled  by 
strong  but  unreasonable  passions  towards 
tangible  objects.  He  is  a  loving,  hating, 
thirsting,  hungering  —  anything  but  a 
reasoning — being.  As  Swift — a  typical 
example  of  this  intellectual  temi)erament 
— declared,  man  is  not  an  animal  ration¬ 
ale,  but  at  most  capax  rationis.  At  bot¬ 
tom,  he  is  a  machine  worked  by  blind 
instincts.  Their  tendency  cannot  be 
deduced  by  <>  priori  reasoning,  though 
reason  may  calculate  the  consequences 
of  indulging  them.  The  passions  are 
equally  good,  so  far  as  equally  pleas¬ 
urable.  Virtue  means  that  course  of 
conduct  which  secures  the  maximum  of 
pleasure.  Fine  theories  about  abstract 
rights  and  correspondence  to  eternal 
truths  are  so  many  words.  They  provide 
decent  masks  for  our  passions  ;  they  do 
not  really  govern  them,  or  alter  their 
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nature,  but  they  cover  the  ugly  brutal 
selfishness  of  mankind,  and  soften  the 
shock  of  conflicting  interests.  Such  a 
view  has  something  in  it  congenial  to  the 
Knglish  love'of  reality  and  contempt  for 
shams.  It  may  be  represented  by  Swift 
or  Mandeville  in  the  last  century ;  in 
jioetry  it  corresponds  to  the  theory  attrib¬ 
uted  by  some  critics — such  as  M.  Taine 
— to  Shakspeare  ;  in  a  frigid  and  reason¬ 
ing  mind  it  leads  to  the  utilitarianism  of 
llenlham ;  in  a  proud,  passionate,  and 
imaginative  mind  it  manifests  itself  in 
such  a  poem  as  Don  Juan.  Its  strength 
is  in  its  grasp  of  fact ;  its  weakness,  in  its 
tendency  to  cynicism.  Opposed  to  this 
is  the  school  which  starts  from  abstract 
reason.  It  prefers  to  dwell  in  the  ideal 
world,  where  principles  may  be  contem¬ 
plated  apart  from  the  accidents  which 
render  them  obscure  to  vulgar  minds.  It 
seeks  to  deduce  the  moral  code  from 
eternal  truths,  without  seeking  for  a 
groundwork  in  the  facts  of  experience. 
If  facts  refuse  to  conform  to  theories,  it 
proposes  that  facts  should  be  summarily 
abolished.  Though  the  actual  human 
being  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  rea¬ 
sonable,  it  holds  that  pure  reason  must 
be  in  the  long  run  the  dominant  force, 
and  that  it  reveals  the  laws  to  which 
mankind  will  ultimately  conform.  The 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  “  rights  of 
man  ”  expressed  one  fonn  of  this  doctrine, 
and  showed  in  the  most  striking  way  a 
strength  and  weakness,  which  are  the 
converse  of  those  exhibited  by  its  antago¬ 
nist.  It  was  strong  as  appealing  to  the 
loftier  motives  of  justice  and  sympathy  ; 
and  weak  as  defying  the  appeal  to  experi¬ 
ence.  The  most  striking  example  in 
Fmglish  literature  is  in  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice.  The  existing  social  order  is  to 
be  calmly  abolished  because  founded 
upon  blind  prejudice ;  the  constituent 
atoms  called  men  are  to  be  rearranged 
in  an  ideal  order  as  in  a  mathematical 
diagram.  Shelley  gives  the  translation 
of  this  theory  into  poetry.  The  Rrcolt 
of  Islam  or  the  Prometheus  Unbound., 
with  all  their  unearthly  beauty,  weary  the 
imagination  which  tries  to  soar  into  the 
thin  air  of  Shelley’s  dreamworld ;  just 
as  the  intellect,  trying  to  apply  the  ab¬ 
stract  formulae  of  political  metaphysics 
to  any  concrete  problem,  feels  as  though 
it  were  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  In 
both  cases  we  seem  to  have  got  entirely 


out  of  the  region  of  real  human  passions 
and  senses  into  a  world,  beautiful  per¬ 
haps,  but  certainly  impalpable. 

The  great  aim  of  moral  philosophy  is 
to  unite  the  disjoined  elements,  to  end 
the  divorce  between  reason  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  to  escape  from  the  alternative 
of  dealing  with  empty  but  symmetrical 
formulaj  or  concrete  and  chaotic  facts. 
No  hint  can  be  given  here  as  to  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  a  final  solution  must  be 
sought.  Whatever  the  tnie  method, 
Wordsworth’s  mode  of  conceiving  the 
problem  shows  how  powerfully  he  grasp¬ 
ed  the  questions  at  issue.  If  his  doc¬ 
trines  are  not  systematically  expounded, 
they  all  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
real  difficulties  involved.  They  are  stat¬ 
ed  so  forcibly  in  his  noblest  poems  that 
we  might  almost  express  a  complete  the¬ 
ory  in  his  own  language.  But,  without 
seeking  to  make  a  collection  of  aphor¬ 
isms  from  his  poetry,  w’e  may  indicate 
the  cardinal  points  of  his  teaching. 

The  most  characteristic  of  all  his  doc¬ 
trines  is  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
great  ode  upon  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality.  The  doctrine  itself — the  theory 
that  the  instincts  of  childhood  testify  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul — sounds 
fanciful  enough  ;  and  Wordsworth  took 
rather  unnecessary  pains  to  say  that  he 
did  not  hold  it  as  a  serious  dogma.  We 
certainly  need  not  ask  whether  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  or  orthodox  to  believe  that  “  our 
birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting.” 
The  fact  symbolised  by  the  poetic  fancy 
— the  glory  and  freshness  of  our  childish 
instincts — is  equally  noteworthy,  what¬ 
ever  its  cause.  Some  modern  reasoners 
would  explain  its  signficance  by  reference 
to  a  very  diflerent  kind  of  pre-existence. 
T'he  instincts,  they  would  say,  are  valua¬ 
ble,  because  they  register  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  and  inherited  experience  of  past  gen¬ 
erations.  Wordsworth’s  delight  in  wild 
scenery  is  regarded  by  them  as  due  to  the 
“  combination  of  states  that  wxre  organ¬ 
ised  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times, 
when  its  pleasurable  activities  were 
•  amongst  the  mountains,  w’oods,  and  wa¬ 
ters.”  In  childhood  we  are  most  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  dominion  of  these  in¬ 
herited  impulses.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  organism  and  its  medium  is 
then  most  perfect,  and  hence  the  pecu¬ 
liar  theme  of  childish  communion  with 
nature. 
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Wordsworth  would  have  'repudiated 
the  doctrine  with  disgust.  He  would 
have  been  “  on  the  side  of  the  angels.” 
No  memories  of  the  savage  and  the  mon¬ 
key,  but  the  reminiscences  of  the  once 
glorious  soul,  could  explain  his  emotions. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  common  between 
him  and  the  men  of  science  whom  he 
denounced  with  too  little  discrimination. 
The  fact  of  the  value  of  these  primitive 
instincts  is  admitted,  and  admitted  for  the 
.same  purpose.  Man,  it  is  agreed,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  sentiments  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  his  individual 
experience.  They  may  be  intelligible, 
according  to  the  evolutionist,  when  re¬ 
garded  as  embodying  the  past  ex])eri- 
ence  of  the  race ;  or  according  to  Words¬ 
worth,  as  implying  a  certain  mysterious 
faculty  imprinted  upon  the  soul.  The 
scientific  doctrine,  whether  sound  or  not, 
has  modified  the  whole  mode  of  approach¬ 
ing  ethical  problems ;  and  Wordsworth, 
though  with  a  very  diflerent  purpose, 
gives  a  new  emphasis  to  the  facts,  upon  a 
recognition  of  which,  according  to  some 
theorists,  must  be  based  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  rival  schools — the  intu- 
itionists  and  the  utilitarians.  The  parallel 
may  at  first  sight  seem  fanciful ;  and  it 
would  be  too  daring  to  claim  for  Words¬ 
worth  the  discovery  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  which  modern  psy¬ 
chology  must  take  into  account.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  connection  between  the 
two  doctrines,  though  in  one  sense  they 
are  most  antithetical.  Meanwhile  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  same  sensibility  which  gives 
poetical  power  is  necessary  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  observer.  The  magic  of  the  ode,  and 
of  many  other  passages  in  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  is  due  to  his  recognition  of  this 
mysterious  efficacy  of  our  childish  in¬ 
stincts.  He  gives  emphasis  to  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  of  our  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence,  which  had  passed  with  little  notice 
from  professed  psychologists.  He  feels 
what  they  afterwards  tried  to  explain. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine  comes 
out  as  we  study  Wordsworth  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Other  poets — almost  all  poets, 
— have  dwelt  fondly  upon  recollections 
of  childhood.  But,  not  feeling  so  strong¬ 
ly,  and  therefore  not  expressing  so  forci¬ 
bly,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  emo¬ 
tion,  they  have  not  derived  the  same  les¬ 
sons  from  their  observation.  The  Epi¬ 


curean  poets  are  content  with  Herrick’s 
simjde  moral — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may — 

and  with  his  simple  explanation — 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  fir.^t, 

When  youth  and  blood  arc  warmer. 

Others  more  thoughtful  look  back  upon 
the  early  days  with  the  passionate  regret 
of  Byron’s  verses : 

There’s  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away, 

When  the  glow  of  earl)’  thought  declines  in 
feeling’s  dull  decay ; 

’Tis  not  on  youth  s  smooth  check  the  blush 
alone,  which  fades  so  fast. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 
youth  itself  be  past. 

Such  painful  longings  for  the  ”  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  ”  are  spon¬ 
taneous  and  natural.  Every  healthy 
mind  feels  the  pang  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  its  affections.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  regret  resembles  too  often 
the  maudlin  meditation  of  a  fa.st  young 
man  over  his  morning’s  soda-water.  *lt 
implies,  that  is,  a  non-recognition  of  the 
higher  uses  to  which  the  fading  memories 
may  still  be  put.  A  different  tone 
breathes  in  Shelley’s  pathetic  but  rather 
hectic  moralisings,  and  his  lamentations 
over  the  departure  of  the  “  spirit  of  de¬ 
light.”  Nowhere  has  it  found  more  ex¬ 
quisite  expression  than  in  the  marvellous 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind.  These  magical 
verses — his  best,  as  it  seems  to  me — de¬ 
scribe  the  reflection  of  the  jmet’s  own 
mind  in  the  strange  stir  and  commotion 
of  a  dying  winter’s  day.  They  represent, 
we  may  say,  the  fitful  melancholy  which 
oppresses  a  noble  spirit  when  it  has  rec¬ 
ognised  the  difficulty  of  forcing  facts  in¬ 
to  conformity  with  the  ideal.  He  still 
clings  to  the  hope  that  his  “  dead 
thoughts  ”  may  be  driven  over  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth- 

But  he  bows  before  the  inexorable  fate 
which  has  cramped  his  energies  ; 

A  heavy  weight  of  years  has  chained  and 
bowed 

One  too  like  thee ;  tameless  and  swift  and 
proud. 

Neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  can  see  any 
satisfactory  solution,  and  therefore  nei- 
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ther  can  reach  a  perfect  harmony  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  world  seems  to  them  to  be  out 
of  joint,  because  they  have  not  known 
how  to  accept  the  inevitable  nor  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  discipline  of  facts.  And, 
therefore,  however  intense  the  emotion, 
and  however  exquisite  its  expression,  we 
are  left  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  discontent.  Such  utterances  may- 
suit  us  in  youth,  when  we  can  afford  to 
play  with  sorrow.  As  we  grow  older, 
we  feel  a  certain  emptiness  in  them.  A 
true  man  ought  not  to  sit  down  and 
weep  with  an  exhausted  debauchee.  He 
cannot  afford  to  confess  himself  beaten 
with  the  idealist  who  has  discovered  that 
Rome  was  nut  built  in  a  day,  nor  revolu¬ 
tions  made  with  rose-water.  He  has  to 
work  as  long  as  he  has  strength ;  to 
work  in  spite  of,  even  by  strength  of, 
sorrow,  disappointment,  wounded  vanity, 
and  blunted  sensibilities  ;  and  therefore 
he  must  search  for  some  profounder  so¬ 
lution  for  the  dark  riddle  of  life. 

This  solution  it  is  "’ordsworth’s  chief 
aim  to  supply.  In  the  familiar  verses, 
which  stand  as  a  motto  to  his  poems — 

The  child  is  f.ithcr  to  the  man, 

.And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Hound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety — 

the  great  problem  of  life,  that  is,  as  he 
conceives  it,  is  to  secure  a  continuity  be¬ 
tween  the  j)eriod  at  which  we  are  guided 
by  half-conscious  instincts  and  that  in 
which  a  man  is  able  to  supply  tlie  place 
of  these  primitive  imjtulses  by  reasoned 
convictions.  This  is  the  thought  which 
comes  over  and  over  again  in  his  deep¬ 
est  j)oems,  and  round  which  all  his  teach¬ 
ing  centred.  It  supplies^the  great  moral, 
for  example,  of  the  Leeeh-gatherer: 

My  whole  life  1  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  : 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith  still  rich  in  genial  good. 

When  his  faith  is  tried  by  harsh  experi¬ 
ence,  tlie  leech-gatherer  comes, 

Like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent 
To  give  me  human  strength  by  oft  admonish¬ 
ment  ; 

for  he  shows  how  the  “  genial  faith  ”  may 
be  converted  into  j)ermanent  strength  by 
resolution  and  independence.  The  verses 
most  commonly  quoted,  such  as 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 

Hut  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 
sadness, 


give  the  errdinary  view  of  the  sickly 
school.  Wordsworth’s  aim  is  to  supply 
an  answer  worthy  not  only  of  a  i)oet, 
but  a  man.  The  same  sentiment  again 
is  expressed  in  the  grand  Ode  to  Duty, 
where  the 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God 

is  invoked  to  supply  that  “  genial  sense  of 
youth  ”  which  has  hitherto  been  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guidance  ;  or  in  the  majestic  mor¬ 
ality  of  the  Happy  Warrior;  or  in  the 
noble  verses  on  Tintern  Abbey  ;  or,  final¬ 
ly,  in  the  great  ode  which  gives  most  com¬ 
pletely  the  whole  theory  of  that  process 
by  which  our  early  intuitions  are  to  be 
transformed  into  settled  principles  of 
feeling  and  action. 

Wordsworth’s  philosophical  theory',  in 
short,  depends  upon  the  asserted  identity 
between  our  childish  instincts  and  our 
enlightened  reason.  The  doctrine  of  a 
state  of  pre-existence,  as  it  appears  in 
other  writers — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cambridge  Platonists* — was  connected 
with  an  obsolete  metaphysical  system, 
and  the  doctrine — exploded  in  its  old 
form — of  innate  ideas.  Wordsworth 
does  not  attribute  any  such  preternatu¬ 
ral  character  to  the  “  blank  misgiv¬ 
ings”  and  “  shadowy  recollections  ”  of 
which  he  speaks.  They  are  invalua¬ 
ble  data  of  our  spiritual  experience  ;  but 
they  do  not  entitle  us  to  lay  down  dog¬ 
matic  propositions  independently  of  ex- 
l)erience.  'They  are  s])ontaneous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  nature  in  harmony  with  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  inesti¬ 
mable  as  a  clear  indication  that  such  a 
harmony  exists.  To  interpret  and  regu¬ 
late  them  belongs  to  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  the  higher  imagination  of  later  years. 
If  he  does  not  quite  distinguish  between 
the  province  of  reason  and  emotion — the 
most  difficult  of  philosophical  problems 
— he  keeps  clear  of  the  cruder  mysticism, 
because  he  does  not  seek  to  elicit  any 
definite  formulae  from  those  admittedly 
vague  forebodings  which  lie  on  the  bor¬ 
der  land  between  the  two  sides  of  our 
nature.  With  his  invariable  sanity  of 
mind,  he  more  than  once  notices  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  that 
which  nature  teaches  us  and  the  inter- 


*  See,  for  example,  Henrj'  More’s  poem  on 
the  Pre  existency  of  the  Soul. 
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pretations  which  we  impose  upon  nature.* 
He  carefully  refrains  from  pressing  the 
inference  too  far. 

The  teaching,  indeed,  assumes  that 
view  of  the  universe  which  is  implied  in 
his  pantheistic  language.  The  divinity 
really  reveals  himself  in  the  lonely  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  starry  heavens.  By  con¬ 
templating  them  we  are  able  to  rise  into 
that  “  blessed  mood  ”  in  w'hich  for  a  time 
the  burden  of  the  mystery  is  rolled  off 
our  souls,  and  we  can  “  see  into  the  life 
of  things."  And  here  we  must  admit 
that  Wordsworth  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  weakness  which  generally  besets 
thinkers  of  this  tendency.  Like  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  the  previous  century,  who  speaks 
of  the  universal  harmony  as  emphatically 
though  not  as  poetically  as  Wordsworth, 
he  is  tempted  to  adopt  a  too  facile  op¬ 
timism.  He  seems  at  times  to  have  over¬ 
looked  that  dark  side  of  nature  which  is 
recognised  in  theological  doctrines  of 
corruption,  or  in  the  scientific  theories 
about  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence. 
Can  we  in  fact  say  that  these  early  in¬ 
stincts  prove  more  than  the  happy  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  individual  who  feels 
them  ?  Is  there  not  a  teaching  of  nature 
very  apt  to  suggest  horror  and  despair 
rather  than  a  complacent  brooding  over 
soothing  thoughts  }  Do  not  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  Wordsworth  loved  so  well 
speak  of  decay  and  catastrophe  in  every 
line  of  their  slopes.’  Do  they  not  sug¬ 
gest  the  helplessness  and  narrow  limita¬ 
tions  of  man,  as  forcibly  as  his  possible 
exaltation  .’  The  awe  which  they  strike 
into  our  souls  has  its  terrible  as  well  as 
its  amiable  side ;  and  in  moods  of  de¬ 
pression  the  darker  aspect  becomes  more 
conspicuous  than  the  brighter.  Nay,  if 
we  admit  that  w’e  b.ave  instincts  which 
are  the  very  substance  of  all  that  after¬ 
wards  becomes  ennobling,  have  we  not 
also  instincts  w’hich  suggest  a  close 
alliance  with  the  brutes  ?  If  the  child 
amidst  his  newborn  blisses  suggests  a 
heavenly  origin,  does  he  not  also  show 
sensual  and  cruel  instincts  which  imply  at 
least  an  admixture  of  baser  elements  ?  If 
man  is  responsive  to  all  natural  influences, 
how  is  he  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and,  in  short,  to  frame 
a  conscience  out  of  the  vague  instincts 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  Lines  on  Tintern 
Abbey  :  “  If  this  be  but  a  vain  belief.” 


which  contain  the  germs  of  all  the  possi¬ 
ble  developments  of  the  future  ? 

To  say  that  VV’ordsworth  has  not  given 
a  complete  answer  to  such  difficulties  is 
to  say  that  he  has  not  explained  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  evil.  It  may  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  does  to 'a  certain  extent 
show  a  narrowness  of  conception.  'The 
voice  of  nature,  as  he  says,  resembles  an 
echo ;  but  we  “  unthinking  creatures  ”  lis¬ 
ten  to  “  voices  of  two  different  natures.” 
We  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  echo  of  our  lower  passions  and  the 
“  echoes  from  beyond  the  grave.” 
Wordsworth  sometimes  fails  to  recognise 
the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  to  which  he 
appeals.  The  ”  blessed  mood”  in  which 
we  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  the  world  is 
too  easily  confused  with  the  mood  in 
which  we  simply  refuse  to  attend  to  it. 
He  finds  lonely  meditation  so  inspiring 
that  he  is  too  indifferent  to  the  troubles 
of  less  self-sufficing  or  clear-sighted  hu¬ 
man  beings.  The  ambiguity  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  sphere  of  morality.  T'he  ethi¬ 
cal  doctrine  that  virtue  consists  in  con¬ 
formity  to  nature  becomes  ambiguous 
with  him,  as  with  all  its  advocates,  when 
we  ask  for  a  precise  definition  of  nature. 
How  are  we  to  know  which  natural  forces 
make  for  us  and  which  fight  against  us  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  nature, 
generally  regarded  as  Wordsworth’s  great 
lesson  to  mankind,  means,  as  interpreted 
by  himself  and  others,  a  love  of  the  wild¬ 
er  and  grander  objects  of  natural  scenery ; 
a  passion  for  the  “  sounding  cataract,” 
the  rock,  the  mountain,  and  the  forest ; 
a  preference,  therefore,  of  the  country  to 
the  town,  and  of  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  forms  of  social  life.  But  what 
is  the  true  value  of  this  sentiment  ?  The 
unfortunate  Solitary  in  the  Excursion  is 
beset  by  three  Wordsworths ;  for  the 
Wanderer  and  the  Pastor  are  little  more 
(as  Wordsworth  indeed  intimates)  than 
reflections  of  himself,  seen  in  different 
mirrors.  The  Solitary  represents  the  an¬ 
ti-social  lessons  to  be  derived  from  com¬ 
munion  with  nature.  He  has  become  a 
misanthrope,  and  has  learnt  from  Candidc 
the  lesson  that  we  clearly  do  not  live  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Instead 
of  learning  the  true  lesson  from  nature 
by  penetrating  its  deeper  meanings,  he 
manages  to  feed 

Pity  and  scorn  and  melancholy  pride 
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by  accidental  and  fanciful  analogies,  and 
sees  in  rock  pyramids  or  obelisks  a  lude 
mockery  of  human  toils.  To  confute 
this  sentiment,  to  upset  Candide, 

This  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen, 

is  the  purpose  of  the  lofty  poetry  and 
versified  prose  of  the  long  dialogues 
which  ensue.  That  Wordsworth  should 
call  Voltaire  dull  is  a  curious  example  of 
the  proverbial  blindness  of  controversial¬ 
ists  ;  but  the  moral  may  be  equally  good. 

It  is  given  most  pithily  in  the  lines — 

We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love  ; 

And  even  as  those  are  well  and  wisely  fused. 
The  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 

‘  But  what  is  Error  ?  ”  continues  the 
preacher ;  and  the  Solitary  replies  by 
saying,  “  somewhat  haughtily,"  that  love, 
admiration,  and  hope  are  “mad  fancy’s 
favorite  vassals.”  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  fancy  and  imagination  is,  in  brief, 
that  fancy  deals  with  the  superficial  re¬ 
semblances,  and  imagination  with  the 
deeper  truths  which  underlie  them.  The 
purpose,  then,  of  the  Excursion,  and  of 
Wordsworth’s  jroetry  in  general,  is  to 
show  how  the  higher  faculty  reveals  a 
harmony  which  we  overlook  when,  with 
the  Solitary,  we 

Skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 

'I’hc  rightly  prepared  mind  can  recog¬ 
nise  the  divine  harmony  which  underlies 
all  apparent  disorder.  The  universe  is 
to  its  perceptions  like  the  shell  whose 
murmur  in  a  child’s  ear  seems  to  express 
a  mysterious  union  with  the  sea.  But  the 
mind  must  be  rightly  prepared.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 
One  man,  as  he  says  in  an  elaborate  fig¬ 
ure,  looking  upon  a  series  of  ridges  in 
spring  from  their  northern  side,  sees  a 
waste  of  snow,  and  from  the  south  a 
continuous  expanse  of  green.  That  view, 
we  must  take  it,  is  the  right  one  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  “  ray  divine.”  But 
we  must  train  our  eyes  to  recognise  its 
splendor ;  and  the  final  answer  to  the 
Solitary  is  therefore  embodied  in  a  series 
of  narratives  showing  by  example  how 
our  spiritual  vision  may  be  purified  or 
obscured.  Our  philosophy  must  be  final¬ 
ly  based,  not  upon  abstract  speculation 
and  metaphysical  arguments,  but  on  the 
diffused  consciousness  of  the  healthy 
mind.  As  Butler  sees  the  universe  by 
the  light  of  conscience,  Wordsworth  sees 


it  through  the  wider  emotions  of  awe, 
reverence,  and  love,  produced  in  a  sound 
nature. 

The  pantheistic  conception,  in  short, 
leads  to  an  unsatisfactory  optimism  in 
the  general  view  of  nature,  and  to  an 
equal  tolerance  of  all  passions  as  equally 
“  natural.”  To  escape  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty  we  must  establish  some  more  dis¬ 
criminative  mode  of  interpreting  nature. 
Man  is  the  instrument  played  upon  by 
all  impulses,  good  or  bad.  The  music 
which  results  may  be  harmonious  or  dis¬ 
cordant.  When  the  instrument  is  in 
tune,  the  music  will  be  perfect ;  but  when 
is  it  ^n  tune,  and  how  are  we  to  know 
that  It  is  in  tune  }  That  problem  once 
solved,  we  can  tell  which  are  the  authen¬ 
tic  utterances  and  which  are  the  acciden¬ 
tal  discords.  And  by  solving  it,  or  by 
saying  what  is  the  right  constitution  of 
human  beings,  we  shall  discover  which 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  the  universe,  and 
what  are  the  dictates  of  a  sound  moral 
sense.  Wordsworth  implicitly  answers 
the  question  by  explaining,  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  phrase,  how  we  are  to  build  up  our 
moral  being. 

The  voice  of  nature  speaks  at  first  in 
vague  emotions  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  mere  animal  buoyancy.  The  boy, 
hooting  in  mimicry  of  the  owls,  receives 
in  his  heart  the  voice  of  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  and  the  solemn  imagery  of  rocks, 
and  woods,  and  stars.  The  sportive  girl 
is  unconsciously  moulded  into  stateliness 
and  grace  by  the  floating  clouds,  the 
bending  willow,  and  even  by  silent  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  motions  of  the  storm. 
Nobody  has  ever  shown  with  such  ex¬ 
quisite  power  as  Wordsworth  how  much 
of  the  charm  of  natural  objects  in  later 
life  is  due  to  early  associations  thus 
formed  in  a  mind  not  yet  capable  of  con¬ 
templating  its  own  processes.  As  old 
Matthew  says  in  the  lines  which,  how¬ 
ever  familiar,  can  never  be  read  without 
emotion — 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred  ; 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  1  heard. 

And  the  strangely  beautiful  address  to 
the  Cuckoo  might  be  made  into  a  text 
for  a  prolonged  commentary  by  an  aes¬ 
thetic  philospher  upon  the  power  of  early 
association.  It  curiously  illustrates,  for 
example,  the  reason  of  Wordsworth’s 
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delight  in  recalling  sounds.  The  croak 
of  the  distant  raven,  the  bleat  of  the 
mountain  lamb,  the  spla.sh  of  the  leaping 
fish  in  the  lonely  tarn,  are  specially  de¬ 
lightful  to  him,  because  the  hearing  is 
the  most  spiritual  of  our  senses;  and 
these  sounds,  like  the  cuckoo’s  cry,  seem 
to  convert  the  earth  into  an  “  unsubstan¬ 
tial  fairy  place.”  The  phrase  “  associa¬ 
tion”  indeed  implies  a  certain  arbitrari¬ 
ness  in  the  images  suggested,  which  is 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  Words¬ 
worth’s  feeling.  Though  the  echo  de¬ 
pends  partly  upon  the  hearer,  the  moun¬ 
tain  voices  are  specially  adapted  for  cer¬ 
tain  moods.  They  have,  we  may  say,  a 
spontaneous  affinity  for  the  nobler  affec¬ 
tions.  If  some  early  i)assage  in  our 
childhood  is  associated  with  a  particular 
spot,  a  house  or  a  street  will  bring  back 
the  petty  and  accidental  details ;  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  a  lake  will  revive  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  elements  of  feeling.  If 
you  have  made  love  in  a  palace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  prescription,  the 
sight  of  it  will  recall  the  splendor  of  the 
object’s  dress  or  jewellery  ;  if,  as  Words¬ 
worth  would  prefer,  with  a  background 
of  mountains,  it  will  appear  in  later  days 
as  if  they  had  absorbed,  and  were 
always  ready  again  to  radiate  forth,  the 
tender  and  hallowing  influences  which 
then  for  the  first  time  entered  your  life. 
The  elementary  and  deepest  passions  are 
most  easily  associated  with  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars  ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  dowers. 

And,  therefore,  if  you  have  been  hap]>y 
enough  to  take  delight  in  these  natural 
and  universal  objects  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  most  permanent  associations 
are  formed,  the  sight  of  them  in  later 
(  days  will  bring  back  by  preordained  and 
divine  symbolism  whatever  was  most  en¬ 
nobling  in  your  early  feelings.  The 
vulgarising  associations  will  drop  off 
themselves,  and  what  was  pure  and  lofty 
will  remain. 

From  this  natural  law  follows  another 
of  Wordsworth’s  favorite  precepts.  The 
mountains  are  not  with  him  a  symbol  of 
anti-social  feelings.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  in  their  proper  place  as  the 
background  of  the  simple  domestic  af¬ 
fections.  He  loves  his  native  hills,  not 


in  the  Byronic  fashion,  as  a  savage  wil¬ 
derness,  but  as  the  appropriate  frame¬ 
work  in  which  a  healthy  social  order  can 
permanently  maintain  itself.  That,  for 
example,  is,  as  he  tells  us,  the  thought 
which  inspired  the  Brothers,  a  poem 
which  excels  all  modern  idylls  in  weight 
of  meaning  and  depth  of.  feeling,  by 
virtue  of  the  idea  thus  embodied.  The 
retired  valley  of  Ennerdale,  with  its 
grand  background  of  hills,  precipitous 
enough  to  be  fairly  called  mountains, 
forces  the  two  lads  into  closer  affection. 
Shut  in  by  these  “  enormous  barriers,” 
and  undistracted  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  outside  world,  the  mutual  love  be¬ 
comes  concentrated.  A  tie  like  that  of 
family  blood  is  involuntarily  imposed 
upon  the  little  community  of  dalesmen. 
T'he  image  of  sheep-tracks  and  shepherds 
clad  in  country  grey  is  stamped  upon 
the  elder  brother’s  mind,  and  comes  back 
to  him  in  tropical  calms ;  he  hears  the 
tones  of  his  waterfalls  in  the  piping 
shrouds ;  and,  when  he  returns,  recog¬ 
nises  every  fresh  scar  made  by  winter 
storms  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  knows 
by  sight  every  unmarked  grave  in  the 
little  churchyard.  The  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  sanctifies  the  scenery,  and  the  sight 
of  the  scenery  brings  back  the  affection 
with  overjwwering  force  u|)on  his  return. 
This  is  everywhere  the  sentiment  in¬ 
spired  in  Wordsworth  by  his  beloved 
hills.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  na¬ 
ture  pure  and  simple,  as  of  nature  seen 
through  the  deepest  human  feelings. 
The  light  glimmering  in  a  lonely  cottage, 
the  one  rude  house  in  the  deep  valley, 
with  its  “  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields 
and  guardian  rocks,”  are  necessary  to 
point  the  moral  and  to  draw  to  a  definite 
focus  the  various  forces  of  sentiment. 
The  two  veins  of  feeling  are  ins»tparably 
blended.  The  j)easant-noble.  in  the 
at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 
learns  equally  from  men  anti  nature : 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  hills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  siarr}-  skies, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Without  the  love,  the  silence  and  the 
sleep  would  have  had  no  spiritual  mean  ¬ 
ing.  They  are  valuable  as  giving  inten¬ 
sity  and  solemnity  to  the  i>ositive  emotion. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  upon 
Wordsworth’s  favorite  teaching  of  the 
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advantages  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  is  fond  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  familiar  lines,  that  we  can  feed  our 
minds  “  in  a  wise  passiveness,”  and  that 

One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 
Can  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  (rood, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

And,  according  to  some  commentators, 
this  would  seem  to  express  the  doctrine 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  life  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tender  emotions  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  action.  Tlie  doctrine,  thus 
absolutely  stated,  would  be  immoral  and 
illogical.  T’o  recommend  contemplation 
in  preference  to  action  is  like  preferring 
sleeping  to  waking ;  or  saying,  as  a  full 
e.vpression  of  the  truth,  that  silence  is 
golden  and  speech  silvern.  Like  that 
familiar  phrase,  Wordsworth’s  teaching  is 
not  to  be  inteqireted  literally.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  such  maxims  is  to  be  one-sided. 
They  are  paradoxical  in  order  to  be  em¬ 
phatic.  'I'o  have  seasons  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  of  withdrawal  from  the  world  and 
from  books,  of  calm  surrendering  of  our¬ 
selves  to  the  influences  of  nature,  is  a 
])ractice  commended  in  one  form  or 
other  by  all  moral  teachers.  It  is  a  sani¬ 
tary  rule,  resting  upon  obvious  principles. 
The  mind  which  is  always  occupied  in 
a  multiplicity  of  small  observations,  or 
the  regulation  of  practical  details,  loses 
the  power  of  seeing  general  jirinciples 
and  of  associating  all  objects  with  the 
central  emotions  of  admiration,  .hope, 
and  love.”  The  philosojihic  mind  is 
that  wliich  habitually  sees  the  general  in 
the  particular,  and  finds  food  fur  the 
deepest  thought  in  the  simplest  objects. 
It  requires,  therefore,  periods  of  repose, 
in  which  the  fragmentary  and  complex 
atoms  of  distracted  feeling  which  make 
up  the  incessant  whirl  of  daily  life  may 
have  time  to  crystallise  round  the  central 
thoughts.  IJut  it  must  feed  in  order  to 
assimilate  ;  and  each  process  implies  the 
other  as  its  correlative.  A  constant  in¬ 
terest,  therefore,  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  our  neighbors  is  as  essential  as  quiet, 
self-centred  rumination.  It  is  when  the 
eye  “  has  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality,” 
and  by  virtue  of  the  tender  sympathies  of 
“  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,” 
that  to  us 

The  me.'inest  flower  which  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


The  solitude  which  implies  severance 
from  natural  sympathies  and  affections 
is  poisonous.  The  happiness  of  the 
heart  which  lives  alone. 

Housed  in  a  dream,  an  outcast  from  the  kind. 

Is  to  be  pitied,  for  ’tis  surely  blind. 

Wordsworth’s  meditations  upon  flow'ers 
or  animal  life  are  impressive  because  they 
have  been  touched  by  this  constant  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  sermon  is  always  in  his 
mind,  and  therefore  every  stone  may 
serve  for  a  text.  His  contemfilation 
enables  him  to  see  the  pathetic  side  of 
the  small  pains  and  pleasures  which  we 
are  generally  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  no¬ 
tice.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
this  moralising  tendency  leads  him  to 
the  regions  of  the  namby-pamby  or  stem 
prosaic  latitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  apj)roaches  him  in  the  ])Ower  of 
touching  some  rich  chord  of  feeling  by 
help  of  the  pettiest  incident.  The 
old  man  going  to  the  foxhunt  with  a  tear 
on  his  cheek,  and  saying  to  himself. 

The  key  I  must  take,  for  my  Helen  is  dead; 

or  the  mother  carrying  home  her  dead 
sailor’s  bird  ;  the  village  schoolmaster,  in 
whom  a  rift  in  the  clouds  revives  the 
memory  of  his  little  daughter ;  the  old 
huntsman  unable  to  cut  through  the 
stump  of  rotten  wood — touch  our  hearts 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  secret  is  given 
in  tlie  rather  prosaic  apology  for  not  re¬ 
lating  a  tale  about  poor  Simon  Lee  ; 

O  reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O  gentle  reader  !  you  would  And 
A  tale  in  everything. 

’The  value  of  silent  thought  is  so  to 
cultivate  the  primitive  emotions  that  they 
may  flow  spontaneously  upon  every  com¬ 
mon  incident,  and  that  every  familiar 
object  Irecomes  symbolic  of  them.  It  is 
a  familiar  remark  that  a  philosopher  or 
man  of  science  who  has  devoted  himself 
to  meditation  upon  some  principle  or  law 
of  nature,  is  always  finding  new  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
He  cannot  take  up  a  novel  or  walk 
across  the  street  without  hitting  upon  ap¬ 
propriate  instances.  Wordsworth  would 
apply  the  principle  to  the  building  up 
of  our  “  moral  being.”  Admiration, 
hope,  and  love  should  be  so  constantly 
in  our  thoughts,  that  innumerable  sights 
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and  sounds  which  are  meaningless  to  the 
world,  should  become  to  us  a  language 
incessantly  suggestive  of  the  deepest  top¬ 
ics  of  thought. 

This  explains  his  dislike  to’science,  as 
he  understood  the  word,  and  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  “  world.”  The  man  of 
science  is  one  who  cuts  up  nature  into 
fragments,  and  not  only  neglects  their 
possible  significance  for  our  higher  feel¬ 
ings,  but  refrains  on  principle  from  tak¬ 
ing  it  into  account.  The  primrose  sug¬ 
gests  to  him  some  new  device  in  classi¬ 
fication,  and  he  would  be  worried  by  the 
suggestion  of  any  spiritual  significance 
as  an  annoying  distraction.  Viewing 
all  objects  “  in  disconnection,  dead  and 
spiritless,”  we  are  thus  really  waging 

An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 

Of  our  own  souls. 

We  are  putting  the  letter  in  place  of  the 
spirit,  and  dealing  with  nature  as  a  mere 
grammarian  deals  with  a  poem.  When 
we  have  learnt  to  associate  every  object 
with  some  lesson 

Of  human  suflerin^  or  of  human  joy ; 

when  we  have  thus  obtained  the  “  glori¬ 
ous  habit,” 

By  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine ; 

the  “  dull  eye”  of  science  will  light  up  ; 
for,  in  observing  natural  processes,  it  will 
carry  with  it  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  spiritual  processes  to  which  they  are 
allied.  Science,  in  short,  requires  to  be 
brought  into  intimate  connection  with 
morality  and  religion.  If  w’e  are  forced  for 
our  immediate  puri)ose  to  pursue  truth 
for  itself,  regardless  of  consequences,  we 
must  remember  all  the  more  carefully  that 
truth  is  a  whole ;  and  that  fragmentary 
bits  of  knowledge  become  valuable  as 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  general  sys¬ 
tem.  The  tendency  of  modern  times  to 
specialism  brings  with  it  a  characteristic 
danger.  It  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  correlative  process  of  integration. 
We  must  study  details  to  increa.se  our 
knowledge;  we  must  accustom  ourselves 
to  look  at  the  detail  in  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  in  order  to  make  it 
fruitful. 

The  influence  of  that  world  which  “  is 
too  much  with  us  late  and  soon”  is  of 
the  same  kind.  The  man  of  science 


loves  barren  facts  for  their  own  sake. 
The  man  of  the  world  becomes  devoted 
to  some  petty  pursuit  without  reference 
to  ultimate  ends.  He  becomes  a  slave 
to  money,  or  power,  or  praise,  without 
caring  for  their  effect  upon  his  moral 
character.  As  social  organisation  be¬ 
comes  more  complete,  the  social  unit 
becomes  a  mere  fragment  instead  of 
being  a  complete  whole  in  himself.  Man 
becomes 

The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel. 

The  division  of  labor,  celebrated  with 
such  enthusiasm  by  Adam  Smith,*  tends 
to  crush  all  real  life  out  of  its  victims. 
'I'he  soul  of  the  i>olitical  economist  may 
rejoice  when  he  sees  a  human  being  de¬ 
voting  his  whole  faculties  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  subsidiary  operation  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  pin.  The  poet  and  the 
moralist  must  notice  with  anxiety  the 
contrast  between  the  old-fashioned  jreas- 
ant  who,  if  he  discharged  each  particular 
function  clumsily,  discharged  at  least 
many  functions,  and  found  exercise  for 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
his  nature,  and  the  modern  artisan 
doomed  to  the  incessant  rei)etition  of 
one  petty  set  of  muscular  expansions 
and  contractions,  and  whose  soul,  if  he 
has  one,  is  therefore  rather  an  encum¬ 
brance  than  otherwise.  This  is  the  evil 
which  is  constantly  before  Wordsworth’s 
eyes,  as  it  has  certainly  not  become  less 
I)rominent  since  his  time.  The  danger 
of  crushing  the  individual  is  a  serious 
one  according  to  his  view  ;  not  because  it 
implies  the  neglect  of  some  abstract  po¬ 
litical  rights,  but  from  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  character  which  is  implied  in 
the  process.  (Jive  every  man  a  vote,  and 
abolish  all  interference  with  each  man’s 
private  tastes,  and  the  danger  may  still 
be  as  great  as  ever.  The  tendency  to 
‘‘ differentiation” — as  we  call  it  in  modern 
phraseology — the  social  pulverisation,  the 
lowering  and  narrowing  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  sphere  of  action  and  feeling  to  the 
pettiest  details,  depends  upon  processes 
underlying  all  political  changes.  It  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  cured  by  any  nostnim 
of  constitution-mongers,  or  by  the  nega¬ 
tive  remedy  of  removing  old  barriers. 


*  See  Wordsworth’s  reference  to  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  in  the  Prelude,  book  xiii. 
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It  requires  to  be  met  by  profounder 
moral  and  religious  teaching.  Men  must 
be  taught  what  is  the  really  valuable  part 
of  their  natures  and  what  is  the  purest 
happiness  to  be  extracted  from  life,  as 
well  as  allowed  to  gratify  fully  their  own 
tastes ;  for  who  can  say  that  men,  en¬ 
couraged  by  all  their  surroundings  and 
appeals  to  the  most  obvious  motives  to 
turn  themselves  into  machines,  w’ill  not 
deliberately  choose  to  be  machines  ? 
Many  powerful  thinkers  have  illustrated 
Wordsworth’s  doctrine  more  elaborately ; 
but  nobody  has  gone  more  decisively  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

One  other  side  of  Wordsworth’s  teach¬ 
ing  is  still  more  significant  and  original. 
Our  vague  instincts  are  consolidated  into 
reason  by  meditation,  sympathy  with  our 
fellows,  communion  with  nature,  and  a 
constant  devotion  to  “high  endeavors.” 
If  life  run  smoothly,  the  transformation 
may  be  easy,  and  our  primitive  optimism 
turn  imperceptibly  into  general  com- 
jilacency.  'I'he  trial  comes  when  we 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  sorrow, 
and  our  early  buoyancy  begins  to  fail. 
We  are  tempeted  to  bcome  querulous  or 
to  lap  ourselves  in  indifference.  Most 
poets  are  content  to  bewail  our  lot  melo¬ 
diously,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  remedy 
unless  a  remedy  be  found  in  “the  luxury 
of  grief.”  Prosaic  people  become  self¬ 
ish,  though  not  sentimental.  They 
laugh  at  their  old  illusions,  and  turn  to 
the  solid  consolations  of  comfort.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  melancholy  than  to  study 
many  biographies  and  note — not  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  early  promise  which  may  mean 
merely  an  aiming  above  the  mark — but 
the  progressive  deterioration  of  character 
which  so  often  follows  grief  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  it  be  not  true  that  most 
men  grow  worse  as  they  grow  old,  it  is 
surely  true  that  few  men  pass  through  the 
world  without  being  corrupted  as  much 
as  purified. 

Now  Wordsworth’s  favorite  lesson 
is  the  j)Ossibility  of  turning  grief  and 
disappointment  into  account.  He  teach¬ 
es  in  many  forms  the  necessity  of  “  trans¬ 
muting  ”  sorrow  into  strength.  One  of 
the  great  evils  is  a  lack  of  power 

An  agonising  sorrow  to  transmute. 

The  Happy  Warrior  is,  above  all,  the 
man  who  in  face  of  all  human  miseries 
can 


Exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower  ; 
Controls  them,  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be¬ 
reaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  re¬ 
ceives  ; 

who  is  made  more  compassionate  by 
familiarity  with  sorrow,  more  jilacable  by 
contest,  purer  by  temptation,  and  more 
enduring  by  distress.*  It  is  owing  to 
the  constant  presence  of  this  thought,  to 
his  sensibility  to  the  refining  influence 
of  sorrow,  that  Wordsworth  is  the  only 
poet  who  will  bear  reading  in  times  of 
distress.  Other  poets  mock  us  by  an  im¬ 
possible  optimism,  or  merely  reflect  the 
feelings  which,  however  we  may  play 
with  them  in  times  of  cheerfulness,  have 
now  become  an  intolerable  burden. 
Wordsworth  suggests  the  single  topic 
which,  so  far  at  least  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  can  really  be  called  consola¬ 
tory.  None  of  the  ordinary  common¬ 
places  will  serve,  or  serve  at  most  as  in- 
d  ications  of  human  sympathy.  But  there 
is  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
even  death  may  bind  the  survivors  closer, 
and  leave  as  a  legacy  enduring  motives 
to  noble  action.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  ; 
but  Wordsw’orth  has  the  merit  of  feeling 
the  tnith  in  all  its  force,  and  expressing 
it  by  the  most  forcible  images.  In  one 
shape  or  another  the  sentiment  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  most  of  his  really  powerful 
poetry.  It  is  intended,  for  example,  to 
be  the  moral  of  the  JVAi/e  Doe  oj  Ryl- 
stone.  There,  as  Wordsworth  says,  every¬ 
thing  fails  so  far  as  its  object  is  external 
and  substantial ;  everything  succeeds 
so  far  as  it  is  moral  and  spiritual.  Suc¬ 
cess  grows  out  of  failure;  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  grows  is  indicated  by  the 
lines  which  give  the  key-note  of  the 
poem.  Emily,  the  heroine,  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  soul 

By  force  of  sorrows  high 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Of  undisturbed  serenity. 

T'he  White  Doe  is  one  of  those  poems 

*  So,  too,  in  the  Prelude  : 

Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart 
That,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  bring. 

If  from  the  affliction  somewhere  do  not  grow 
Honor  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a  faith. 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity  ; 

If  new  strength  be  not  given,  nor  old  restored. 
The  fault  is  ours,  not  Nature’s. 
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which  makes  many  readers  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  Jeffrey’s  celebrated  dic¬ 
tum,  “  This  will  never  do;”  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  not  one  of  its  warm  ad¬ 
mirers.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  un¬ 
duly  relaxed  throughout ;  there  is  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  heroism  of  the  rough 
and  active  type,  which  is,  after  all,  at 
least  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  more 
passive  variety  of  the  virtue ;  and  the 
defect  is  made  more  palpable  by  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  chief  actors.  These  rough 
borderers,  who  recall  William  of  Delor- 
aine  and  Dandie  Dinmont,  are  somehow 
out  of  their  element  when  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  quietism  and  submission  to 
circumstances.  Hut,  whatever  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  embodiment  of 
Wordsworth’s  moral  philosophy,  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  the  same  lesson  gives  force 
to  many  of  his  finest  poems.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  the  Lfech-gathcrer,  the  Stan¬ 
zas  on  Peele  Castle ,  Michael,  and,  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  inverse  view  of  the  futility  of 
idle  grief,  Laodamia,  where  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  combining  his  morality  with 
more  than  his  ordinary  beauty  of  poetical 
form.  The  teaching  of  all  these  i)oems 
falls  in  with  the  doctrine  already  set 
forth.  All  moral  teaching,  I  have  some¬ 
times  fancied,  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  formula,  “  Waste  not.”  Every  ele¬ 
ment  of  which  our  nature  is  composed 
may  be  said  to  be  good  in  its  proper 
place  ;  and  therefore  every  vicious  habit 
springs  out  of  the  misapplication  of 
forces  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
by  judicious  training.  The  waste  of  sor¬ 
row  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  forms 
of  waste.  Sorrow  too  often  lends  to 
produce  bitterness  or  effeminacy  of  char¬ 
acter.  But  it  may,  if  rightly  used,  serve 
only  to  detach  us  from  the  lower  motives 
and  give  sanctity  to  the  higher.  That  is 
what  Wordsworth  sees  with  unequalled 
clearness,  and  he  therefore  sees  also  the 
condition  of  profiting.  The  mind  in 
which  the  most  valuable  elements  have 
been  systematically  strengthened  by  med¬ 
itation,  by  association  of  deep  fhought 
with  the  most  universal  presences,  by 
constant  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  its  fellows,  will  be  prepared 
to  convert  sorrow  into  a  medicine  instead 
of  a  poison.  Sorrow  is  deteriorating  so 
far  as  it  is  selfish.  The  man  who  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  own  interests  makes 
grief  an  excuse  for  effeminate  indulgence 
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in  self-pity.  He  becomes  weaker  and 
more  fretful.  The  man  who  has  learnt 
habitually  to  think  of  himself  as  part  of 
a  greater  w’hole,  whose  conduct  has  been 
habitually  directed  to  noble  ends,  is  puri¬ 
fied  and  strengthened  by  the  spiritual 
convulsion.  His  disappointment,  or  his 
loss  of  some  beloved  object,  makes  him 
more  anxious  to  fix  the  bases  of  his  hap¬ 
piness  widely  and  deeply,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  consciousness  of  honest 
work,  instead  of  looking  for  what  is 
called  success. 

Hut  I  must  not  take  to  preaching  in 
the  place  of  Wordsworth.  The  whole 
theory  is  most  nobly  summed  up  in  the 
grand  lines  already  noticed  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Happy  Warrior.  There 
Wordsworth  has  explained  in  the  most 
forcible  and  direct  language  the  mode 
in  which  a  grand  character  can  be 
formed ;  how  youthful  impulses  may 
change  into  manly  purpose;  how  pain 
and  sorrow  may  be  transmuted  into 
new  forces ;  how  the  mind  may  be 
fixed  upon  lofty  purposes ;  how  the 
domestic  affections — which  give  the 
truest  happiness — may  also  be  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  strength  to  the  man  who  is 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  has  much  to  lose ; 

and  how,  finally,  he  becomes  indifferent 
to  all  petty  ambition — 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause  ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause. 

This  is  the  Happy  Warrior,  this  is  he 

Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to 
be. 

We  may  now  see  what  ethical  theory 
underlies  Wordsworth’s  teaching  of  the 
transformation  of  instinct  into  reason. 
We  must  start  from  the  postulate  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  divine  order  in  the 
universe ;  and  that  conformity  to  this 
order  produces  beauty  as  embodied  in 
the  external  world,  and  is  the  condition 
of  virtue  as  regulating  our  character. 
It  is  by  obedience  to  the  “  stem  law¬ 
giver,”  Duty,  that  flowers  gain  their 
fragrance,  and  that  “  the  most  ancient 
heavens  ”  preser\'e  their  freshness  and 
strength.  But  this  postulate  does  not 
seek  for  justification  in  abstract  meta¬ 
physical  reasoning.  The  Intimations  of 
Immortality  arc  precisely  intimations,  not 
intellectual  intuitions.  T'hey  are  vague 
and  emotional,  not  distinct  and  logical. 
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They  are  a  feeling  of  harmony,  not  a 
perception  of  innate  ideas.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  instincts  are  not  a  mere 
chaotic  mass  ot  passions,  to  be  gratified 
without  considering  their  place  and  func¬ 
tion  in  a  certain  definite  scheme.  They 
have  been  implanted  by  the  Divine  hand, 
and  the  harmony  which  we  feel  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  real  order.  'I'o  justify  them 
we  must  appeal  to  experience,  but  to 
experience  interrogated  by  a  certain 
definite  procedure.  Acting  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Divine  order  exists, 
we  shall  come  to  recognise  it,  though 
we  could  not  reduce  it  by  an  a  priori 
method. 

'I’he  instrument,  in  fact,  finds  itself 
originally  tuned  by  its  Maker,  and  may 
preserve  its  original  condition  by  careful 
obedience  to  the  stern  teaching  of  life. 

^The  buoyancy  common  to  all  youthful 
and  healthy  natures  then  changes  into 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  mood.  T’he 
great  primary  emotions  retain  the  origi¬ 
nal  impulse,  but  increase  their  volume. 
Clrief  and  disai)pointment  are  transmuted 
into  tenderness,  sympathy  and  endu¬ 
rance.  I'he  reason,  as  it  develops,  regu¬ 
lates,  without  weakening,  the  primitive 
instincts.  .Ml  the  greatest,  and  therefore 
most  common,  sights  of  nature  are  in¬ 
delibly  associated  with  “admiration, 
hope,  and  love and  all  increase  of 
knowledge  and  power  is  regarded  as  a 
means  for  furthering  the  gratification  of 
our  nobler  emotions.  Under  the  oppo¬ 
site  treatment,  the  character  loses  its 
freshness,  and  we  regard  the  early  hap¬ 
piness  as  an  illusion.  The  old  emotions 
dry  up  at  their  source.  (Irief  produces 
fretfulness,  misanthropy,  or  effeminacy. 
Power  is  wasted  on  i)etty  ends  and  friv¬ 
olous  e.xcitement,  and  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  barren  and  pedantic.  In  this 
way  the  postulate  justifies  itself  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  noblest  type  of  character. 
When  the  “  moral  being”  is  thus  built 
up,  its  instincts  become  its  convictions, 
we  recognise  the  true  voice  of  nature, 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  echo  of  our 
own  passions.  Thus  we  come  to  know 
how  the  Divine  order  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  character  is  harmonised  are 
the  laws  of  morality. 

I'o  possible  objections  it  might  be 
answered  by  Wordsworth  that  this  mode 
of  assuming  in  order  to  prove  is  the 
normal  method  of  philosophy.  “  You 
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must  love  him,”  as  he  says  of  the  poet. 
Ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  doctrine  corresponds  to  the  crede 
ut  intelligasoi  the  divine  ;  or  to  the  phil¬ 
osophic  theory  that  we  must  start  from 
the  knowledge  already  constructed  with¬ 
in  us  by  instincts  which  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  reason.  And,  finally,  if  a  per¬ 
sistent  reasoner  should  ask  why — even 
admitting  the  facts — the  higher  type 
should  be  preferred  to  the  lower,  Words¬ 
worth  may  ask,  why  is  bodily  health 
preferable  to  disease  }  If  a  man  likes 
weak  lungs  and  a  bad  digestion,  reason 
cannot  convince  him  of  his  error.  The 
physician  has  done  enough  when  he  has 
pointed  out  the  sanitary  laws  obedience 
to  which  generates  strength,  long  life,  and 
power  of  enjoyment.  The  moralist  is  in 
the  same  position  when  he  has  shown 
how  certain  habits  conduce  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  tyi)e  superior  to  its  rivals 
in  all  the  faculties  which  imply  perma¬ 
nent  peace  of  mind  and  power  of  resisting 
the  shocks  of  the  world  without  disin¬ 
tegration.  Much  doubtless  remains  to 
be  said  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  thus  expounded  ;  but  at  least  it 
corresponds  to  deep  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciple. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  once  more 
that  Wordsworth’s  poetry  derives  its 
power  from  the  same  source  as  his  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  speaks  to  our  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  because  his  speculation  rests  upon 
our  deepest  thoughts.  His  singular 
capacity  for  investing  all  objects  with  a 
gloss  derived  from  early  associations ; 
his  keen  sympathy  with  natural  and  sim¬ 
ple  emotions;  his  sense  of  the  sanctifying 
influences  which  can  be  extracted  from 
sorrow,  are  of  equal  value  to  his  power 
over  our  intellects  and  our  imaginations. 
His  psychology,  stated  systematically,  is 
rational ;  and,  when  expressed  passion¬ 
ately,  turns  into  poetry.  To  be  sensitive 
to  the  most  important  phenomena  is  the 
first  step  equally  towards  a  poetical  or  a 
scientific  exposition.  To  see  these  truly 
is  the  condition  of  making  the  poetry 
harmonious  and  the  philosophy  logical. 
And  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which 
power  is  most  remarkable  in  Wordsworth. 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  the  truth 
by  other  than  moral  topics.  His  sonnet 
noticed  by  De  Quincey,  in  which  he 
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speaks  of  the  abstracting  power  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  observes  that  as  the  hills  pass 
into  twilight  we  see  the  same  sight  as  the 
ancient  Britons,  is  impressive  as  it  stands, 
but  would  be  equally  good  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  a  metaphysical  treatise.  Again, 
the  sonnet  beginning — 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  wide, 

is  at  once,  as  he  has  shown  in  a  commen¬ 
tary  of  his  own,  an  illustration  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  psychological  law — of  our  tenden¬ 
cy,  that  is,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
principle  of  order  into  a  random  collec¬ 
tion  of  objects — and,  for  the  same  reason, 
a  striking  embodiment  of  the  corre- 
si>onding  mood  of  feeling.  The  little 
poem  called  Stepping  Westreard  is  in 
the  same  way  at  once  a  delicate  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  specific  sentiment  and  an 
acute  critical  analysis  of  the  subtle 
association  suggested  by  a  single  phrase. 
But  such  illustrations  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitely.  As  he  has  himself 
said,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  poems 
which  does  not  call  attention  to  some 
moral  sentiment,  or  to  a  general  prin¬ 


ciple  or  law  of  thought,  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  constitution. 

Finally,  we  might  look  at  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture,  and  endeavor  to 
show  how  the  narrow  limits  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  power  are  connected  with  certain 
moral  aspects ;  with  the  want  of  quick 
sympathy  which  shows  itself  in  his  dram¬ 
atic  feebleness,  and  the  austerity  of  char¬ 
acter  which  caused  him  to  lose  his  spe¬ 
cial  gifts  too  early  and  become  a  rather 
commonplace  defender  of  conservatism  ; 
and  that  curious  diffidence  (he  assures  us 
that  it  was  “  diffidence”  )  which  induced 
him  to  write  many  thousand  lines  of  blank 
verse  entirely  about  himseif.  But  the  task 
would  be  superfluous  as  well  as  ungrate¬ 
ful.  It  was  his  aim,  he  tells  us,  “  to  console 
the  afflicted  ;  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach 
the  young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age 
to  see,  to  think,  and  therefore  to  become 
more  actively  and  securely  virtuous 
and,  high  as  was  the  aim,  he  did  much 
towards  its  accomplishment. — CornhiH 
Magazine. 
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Chapter  XLII. 

With  white  lips,  and  in  a  low,  parched 
voice,  Kate  read  these  astonishing  details 
to  Fanny,  who  at  the  same  time  perused 
the  letter  over  her  shoulder.  When  it 
was  ended,  the  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  and  Kate,  resting  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

“  The  murder  is  out  at  last,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Fanny ;  “  and,”  with  a  hearty  kiss, 
“  the  queen  shall  have  her  own  again." 

“  Thank  heaven  !”  cried  Kate.  “  Mr. 
Ford  is  gone.  I  shall  not  have  to  pros¬ 
ecute  him.  How  could  he  have  permit¬ 
ted  himself  to  act  so  basely,  so  treacher¬ 
ously,  so  fatally  for  himself !  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  escaped.” 

“  Well,  so  am  I ;  but  he  deserved  to  be 
punished.  I  wonder  what  will  be  done 
next.  I  wonder  if  Sir  Hugh  will  dispute 
your  claim.  But  he  cannot.  I  won¬ 
der - " 


“  You  see,”  interrupted  Kate,  ‘‘  I’om 
says,  ‘  We  tire  rather  stunned  at  present. 
But  Mr.  Wall  will  write  to  you  as  soon 
as  he  has  consulted  counsel,  and  made 
up  his  mind.’  We  must  just  wait — wait 
still.  All  I  hope  is,  that  there  will  be  no 
bitter,  costly  lawsuit.  But  how  will 
Hugh  Galbraith  take  it }  I  wonder 
where  he  is 

”  Then  he  did  not  leave  his'  address 
when  you  parted  said  Fanny  demurely, 
“  You  really  must  forgive  him,  and  make 
friends,  now  you  have  beaten  him.” 

“  You  must  remember  my  victory  is 
not  an  accomplished  fact  yet.  But  as  to 
Hugh  Galbraith,  I  have  forgiven  him 
long  ago.  Still,  he  has  not  ceased  to 
trouble  me,  I  fear.” 

”  And,  dear  Kate,  what  shall  you  do  } 
Shall  you  live  in  the  grand  Hereford 
Square  house,  or - ” 

”  Dearest  Fan,  how  far  ahead  of  pres¬ 
ent  probabilities  you  go.  There  are 
quantities  of  things  to  be  done  yet.” 
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“  If  I  were  you  I  should  advertise  the  luncheon,  in  order  to  take  some  depart- 


Berlin  Bazaar  for  sale  at  once ;  that 
would  be  doing  something." 

“  Yes.  Whatever  happens  I  shall  not, 
of  course,  stay  here  when  you  are  mar¬ 
ried.  But,  Fan,”  beginning  to  re-read 
the  letter,  "  what  an  extraordinary  history 
this  is !  With  what  skill  and  cunning 
Mr.  Ford  appears  to  have  laid  his  plans  ! 
He  must  have  thought  that  the  secret 
of  his  iniquity  was  buried  with  the  poor 
scrivener ;  and  in  his  turn  he  thought 
that  in  concealing  Ford’s  name  he  had 
kept  full  faith  with  his  employer." 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  and 
then  retired  to  dream  and  conjecture 
even  in  sleep. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  tired 
nature’s  restorer  visited  Kate’s  eyes. 
Over  and  over  again  she  pictured  Gal¬ 
braith  receiving  the  news  that  fortune’s 
brief  smile  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  her  heaviest  frown.  The  stern  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  he  would  set  him¬ 
self  to  sift  the  evidence,  and,  seeing  it 
incontrovertible,  the  silent  endurance 
with  which  he  would  submit  to  his  fate. 
And  all  the  time  no  sympathizing  friend 
near  to  take  his  hand  and  say,  ‘‘  It  is 
hard  to  bear.” 

Her  heart  throbbed,  and  the  tears 
welled  over  on  her  eyelashes  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  longing  she  had  to  be  with 
him,  to  assure  him  that  all  should  be  well, 
if  he  would  only  be  reasonable ;  to  tell 
him  that  she  understood  him  and  felt  for 
him,  and  would  be  faithful  to  him.  One 
more  crisis  was  to  come,  and  she  knew  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  her  life.  He 
must  be  told,  sooner  or  later,  who  she 
really  was  ;  and  everything  depended  on 
how  he  took  that  information. 

Tiie  succeeding  fortnight  went  by  with 
the  strangest  mixture  of  flight  and  drag¬ 
ging.  Every  day  that  was  unmarked  by 
a  letter  from  Tom  seemed  an  age  of  in¬ 
action,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
seemed  but  an  hour  since  the  first  great 
news  of  the  solving  of  mysteries  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Still  no  tidings  of  how  Hugh 
Galbraith  had  borne  the  bursting  of  the 
storm,  or  if  he  had  even  heard  of  it. 

It  was  from  Lady  Styles  the  first 
rumor  reached  Mrs.  T'emple,  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  Upton’s  visit. 

Her  ladyship,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  had  driven  into  Pierstoffe  before 


mg  visitor  to  the  train. 

"  Did  not  expect  to  see  me  at  this 
hour,"  she  said,  waddling  in  with  her 
usual  vivacity.  “  Do  you  know  I  think 
it  is  very  foolish  to  come  out  as  late  as 
we  all  do  in  winter ;  but  it  can’t  be  help¬ 
ed.  My  coachman  would  give  me  notice 
if  I  took  him  out  every  day  at  eleven, 
and  James  would  rebel.  Yet  in  Novem¬ 
ber  it  is  almost  dark  before  one  can  or¬ 
der  the  carriage  round.  And  how  are 
you,  Mrs.  Temple.’  I  cannot  say  you 
are  looking  very  bright.  Any  news  of 
your  purse .’” 

“  None,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Lady 
Styles.” 

”  Sorry  to  hear  it.  I  don’t  think  I 
have  seen  you  since  Colonel  Upton  paid 
you  a  visit.  By-the-way,  it’s  a  mistake 
your  not  keeping  gentlemen’s  gloves. 
Lots  of  the  men  staying  at  Weston  and 
other  places  would  make  quite  a  lounge 
here,  and  buy  heaps - ” 

“  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  not 
like  the  Berlin  Bazaar  to  become.  Lady 
Styles,”  returned  its  mistress.  “  It  is  a 
lady’s  shop  par  excellence.'' 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  the  most  prudent 
young  woman  in  the  world ;  still  I  am 
certain  a  mixed  multitude  pays.  Do  you 
know,  I  do  not  think  I  should  make  a 
bad  woman  of  business  myself.” 

“  Far  from  it.  Lady  Styles.” 

“  Well,  I  want  two  pairs  of  black 
gloves  stitched  with  red.  Have  you  any 
at  two-and-ninepence .’  No .’  Really, 
Mrs.  Temple,  your  prices  are  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  a  Bond  Street  standard  for  Piers- 
tofle  won’t  do,  I  assure  you.  Well,  have 
you  any  dark  violet  at  three-and-six- 
pence 

Mrs.  Temple  could  accommodate  her 
ladyship;  and  while  she  was  undoing 
the  parcels  and  turning  a  whole  boxful 
over  to  select  a  thin,  elastic  kid,  she 
chattered  on. 

“  Well,  is  •  there  no  news  stirring  .’ 
Have  you  seen  Slade  lately  ?  No  !  I 
am  surprised  at  a  bright,  intelligent 
woman  living  shut  up  like  a  mummy  in 
this  old  house,  never  hearing  anything 
or  seeing  anyone.  By-the-way,  that  re¬ 
minds  me.  I  had  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Upton  this  morning;  do  you  know,  he 
was  quite  struck  with  you.  I  can’t  tell 
you  all  the  pretty  things  he  said ;  and 
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envied  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  having  been 
your  inmate,  and  declared,  with  his  usual 
impudence,  that  had  he  been  in  Gal¬ 
braith’s  place  he  would  have  seen  a 
great  deal  more  of  you.” 

“  I  do  not  think  he  would,”  said  Mrs. 
Temple  demurely. 

“  So  I  told  him.  But  in  his  letter  this 
morning  he  says  he  had  just  seen  Gal¬ 
braith,  who  has  been  called  up  to  town  in 
consequence  of  some  move  of  the  enemy 
— that  is.  Travers’s  widow’.  She  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  stir  about  the  w’ill.  I  suppose  it 
will  end  in  smoke ;  but  it  is  curious  that 
the  day  I  took  the  trouble  of  going  up 
to  see  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  me  so  coolly,  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  last  of  her  yet. 
Of  course  he  pooh-pooh’d  my  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  curious,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  think  this  pair  will  suit  you.  Lady 
Styles,”  said  Mrs.  Temple,  anxious  to 
draw  her  away  from  this  agitating  topic. 

“  Well,  they  look  very  nice  !  May  I 
try  them  on  ?” 

“  It  is  against  shop  rules,”  returned 
Mrs.  'Temple  smiling.  “  But  you  may.” 

'This  little  concession  charmed  her 
ladyship,  who  was  further  gratified 
by  finding  they  fitted  admirably,  and, 
after  a  little  more  talk,  she  rose  to  de¬ 
part. 

“  .And  how  is  your  agreeable  friend, 
the  traveller 

“  Who  asked  Kate,  considerably 
puzzled. 

“  Oh,  you  know  who  I  mean  !  'The 
young  man  I  had  tea  with.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  He  is  quite 
well,  thank  you  !” 

“  Do  you  know’,  I  met  a  man  in  town 
last  spring  so  w’onderfully  like  him.  I 
was  quite  startled  for  a  moment !  It  was 
at  Lady  Lorrimer’s,  one  of  Sir  Hugh  Gal¬ 
braith’s  sisters.  She  is  a  blue  and  a  politi¬ 
cian,  and  has  artists  and  editors,  and  a 
perfect  o//a  podrida  at  her  house.  Just 
.os  I  went  into  the  refreshment-room  I 
saw  a  gentleman  handing  a  cup  of  tea 
to  a  very  pretty  w’oman,  and  he  was  so 
like  your  young  man  that  I  nearly  cried 
out  ‘  Shrimps  I  ’  ” 

“  Very  extraordinary,”  returned  Kate 
laughing,  “  bur  he  is  Fanny’s  young  man, 
not  mine.” 

”  Oh,  indeed  !”  cried  Lady  Siyles,  with 
a  twinkle  of  delight  in  her  good-humor¬ 
ed  black,  beady  eyes.  ”  I  always  guess¬ 


ed  he  w’as  after  one  or  other  of  you. 
And  so  he  is  her  young  man,”  reseating 
herself.  “  Now  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Kate,  bitterly  repenting  her  unguarded 
admission,  had  hard  work  to  ward  off 
her  ladyshij)’s  very  leading  questions, 
and  after  a  desperate  encounter  of  w’its, 
had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
tormentor  depart. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wall  and  'Tom 
were  working  hard  in  London.  The  rev¬ 
elations  of  'Trapes  rendered  criminal 
proceedings  against  Poole  unnecessary, 
although  he  was  called  upon  to  explain 
how  his  name  ciime  to  be  appended  to  a 
will  executed  when  it  was  incontroverti- 
bly  proved  that  he  was  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  .away.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
at  the  circumstances  revealed  to  him,  but 
adhered  steadily  to  his  statement,  that 
late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  ])re- 
vious  to  Mr.  'Travers’s  death,  he  had  been 
called  into  the  private  office  to  witness, 
together  with  Gregory,  what  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be  Mr.  'Travers’s  will  written 
out  by  the  latter. 

He  acknowledged  that,  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  after,  he  had  ‘‘  sick  leave,” 
which  he  had  employed  in  attending  the 
Reepham  Steeplechase  in  company  with 
'Trapes;  but  he  felt  quite  sure  the  signa¬ 
ture  shown  him  w’as  his  own  writing. 
After  meditating  on  it  for  a  moment  or 
two,  he  suddenly  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table  and  exclaimed,  “  I  remember  now  ! 
— between  three  and  four  months  after 
Mr.  'Travers’s  death,  I  was  very  hard  uj), 
and  one  day  Ford  noticed  I  was  looking 
uncommon  bad.  As  he  spoke  in  an  un¬ 
usually  kind,  friendly  w’ay,  I  took  heart 
and  asked  him  for  a  small  loan.  He 
said  he  could  not  oblige  me  then,  but 
that  if  I  would  come  over  to  his  place 
and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  he  would.  So 
I  went.  We  had  a  very  good  feed. 
'Then  he  lent  me  two-ten,  and  talked  to 
me  like  a  father,  till  he  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes.  'Then  he  said  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  settlement  on  a  sister  of  his, 
and  asked  me  to  be  good  enough  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  signature.  Of  course  I  agreed, 
and  he  went  over  to  another  table  and 
wrote  something,  and  then  he  brought  a 
parchment,  all  doubled  up,  and  says  he, 
‘  Put  your  name  there.’  ‘All  right,’  says  1, 
‘onlyl  did  not  really  see  you  write  yours.’ 
‘  Never  mind,’  said  he,  with  a  pleasant 
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laugh,  ‘  I  am  sure  you  heard  it,  for  I 
never  had  such  a  scratchy  pen.'  I  was 
ashamed  to  say  any  more,  so  I  just  wrote 
my  name,  though  I  did  not  exactly  see 
where  he  had  put  his.  I  wonder  if  he 
really  had  any  hand  in  this !  Hut  he 
was  done  out  of  money  by  it  himself, 
wasn’t  he  ?” 

Poole  had  been  kept  carefully  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  suspicions,  or  rather  cer¬ 
tainties,  concerning  Ford,  and  this  fresh 
instance  of  the  morbid  cunning  display¬ 
ed  by  the  late  manager  struck  Mr.  Wall 
and  'i’om,  who  were  both  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  signatures  by  Poole, 
as  confirmatory  of  the  deep-laid  and 
carefully  worked-out  scheme  by  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  draw  Kate  into 
his  power,  and  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  keen  foresight  on  all  sides  save  the 
one  where  strong  passion  and  unchecked 
desire  had  blinded  his  judgment  and 
blunted  his  moral  sense. 

His  whole  plot  rested  its  chance  of 
success  on  the  strength  of  Kate’s  dislike 
to  Sir  Hugh  (lalbraith  overcoming  her 
sense  of  right.  Had  he  been  able  to 
view  these  forces  with  sight  undistorted 
by  exaggerated  vanity  and  enormous  self¬ 
ishness,  he  would  not  have  embarked 
in  so  disastrous  a  crime.  Once  launched 
in  it  self-preservation  compelled  him  to 
persevere. 

“  What  an  awful  life  that  fellow  must 
have  led  for  more  than  two  years !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Tom  to  Mr.  Wall,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  note  of  Poole’s  observations.  “  I 
imagine  he  has  had  his  share  of  punish¬ 
ment.” 

“  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  he 
has  escaped  the  hands  of  justice,”  return¬ 
ed  Mr.  Wall  sternly,  “  and  I  trust  he  may 
be  caught  yet.  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
a  greater  villain.  Just  look  at  the  con¬ 
fusion  he  has  created  !  First,  poor  Mrs. 
’I'ravers  suffers,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  Oal- 
braith !  Finally,  Mr.  Travers’s  inten¬ 
tions  are  frustrated,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  at  the  end  of  February 
18 —  he  executed  a  will,  which  will  this 
absconding  forger  has  destroyed.  So 
we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
first  will,  which  Mrs.  I’ravers  originally 
proved.  I  must  say  that,  although  I  am 
heartily  glad  Mrs.  Travers  is  righted,  I 
c.annot  help  feeling  for  Sir  Hugh  Gal¬ 
braith.  He  has  laid  out  a  good  deal  of 
money,  too,  in  the  purchase  of  property. 
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I  am  told.  Mrs.  Travers  can  force  him 
to  repay  all  that,  you  know.” 

“  Mrs.  Travers  will  do  nothing  harsh 
or  unjust,”  cried  Tom ;  ‘‘  but  I  agree 
with  you  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the 
second  will  is  lost.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  guess  at  the  true  intentions  of  the  testa¬ 
tor.  What  course  do  you  propose  to 
take  now  ?” 

This  was  fully  discussed,  and  with  the 
advice  of  counsel  it  was  decided  to  lay 
a  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  with 
Trapes’s  confession,  duly  embodied  in  an 
affidavit,  and  the  circumstances  detailed 
by  Poole  and  Captain  Gregory,  before 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith’s  solicitor,  who 
quickly  summoned  his  client  from  the 
congenial  retirement  of  the  family  den. 
Here  Galbraith  had  lived  not  unhappily 
since  his  last  interview  and  rejection  by 
Mrs.  Temple.  Something  he  could  not 
define  in  her  voice — her  look — her  soft, 
hesitating  manner,  gave  him  hope.  There 
might  be  some  difficulties  connected  with 
her  past  which  she  could  not  at  once  re¬ 
move,  but  nothing  that  he  would  shrink 
from  associating  with  the  name  of  wife. 
He  had  her  word  for  that,  and  it  was 
enough.  In  another  month  or  six  weeks 
he  would  visit  Pierstofle  again,  or  write 
and  ask  leave  to  do  so.  All  hesitation 
and  doubt  had  long  since  been  exorcised 
by  “  the  sweetness  and  light”  of  as  honest 
a  love  as  ever  warmed  man’s  heart. 

Near  Kate  life  was  a  fresher,  fairer 
thing  than  he  ever  thought  it  could 
be.  I'o  be  understood — to  beloved — to 
have  the  brighter,  richer  tints  of  his  soul, 
which  had  so  long  been  dulled  by  the 
mists  and  miasmas  of  every-day  com¬ 
monplace  association  with  men  who 
aspired  not,  nor  knew,  nor  sought  know¬ 
ledge, — to  feel  them  glowing  forth  once 
more,  retouched  by  the  penetrating  no¬ 
bility  of  a  nature  in  many  things  weaker, 
but  also  in  many  loftier,  than  his  own, 
all  this  was  a  vision  of  paradise.  What 
a  terrible  awakening  awaited  him  when 
he  reached  London  !  His  dreams  were 
even  more  substantial  than  the  reality  he 
had  tasted. 

At  first  he  was  very  little  moved  ;  but 
as  one  oveivvhelming  proof  after  anothei 
was  laid  before  him,  he  could  no  longei 
refuse  acquiescence  in  his  lawyer’s  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  will  which  had  consti¬ 
tuted  him  his  cousin’s  heir  was  a  clever 
forgery. 
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Having  admitted  this,  he  demanded  a 
(lay’s  reflection.  It  was  spent  in  a  brave, 
silent  facing  of  his  position  on  every 
side,  and  a  careful,  deliberate  decision 
on  his  own  future  plans. 

When  Galbraith  reappeared  at  Mr. 
Payne’s  office,  he  looked  considerably 
older  and  sterner,  but  it  was  with  perfect 
composure  and  apparent  san^-froid  that 
he  gave  them  directions  to  communicate 
with  Mrs.  Travers’s  solicitor  his  complete 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  her  claims, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to 
refund  the  money  he  had  withdrawn 
from  her  estate. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
Ix)ndon,  Kate,  finding  herself  too  much 
over-wrought  by  the  strain  of  constant 
anxiety  and  correspondence  wiih  Tom 
and  Mr.  Wall,  to  give  due  attention  to 
her  business, — Fanny,  too,  being  quite 
distracted  from  her  usual  routine, — it 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind  one  morning, 
while  lying  wakefully  watching  for  the 
dawn,  that  she  would  ask  Mr.  'I’urner  lor 
the  “  loan  ”  of  one  of  his  young  ladies 
to  attend  to  the  shop.  It  was  more  than 
she  could  bear  at  such  a  time  to  be  hunt¬ 
ing  for  subtile  shades  of  Berlin  wool, 
when  her  heart  was  beating  with  a  variety 
of  emotions,  hopes,  and  fears,  inextrica¬ 
bly  mixed  together,  so  that  every  ho|>e 
was  largely  streaked  with  fear,  and  every 
fear  with  hope. 

Fanny,  who  was  in  a  most  restless, 
nervous  mood,  highly  approving  this 
project,  Mrs.  Temple  started  immediate¬ 
ly  after  their  early  dinner  to  call  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  chief  shop,  glad  to  be 
out  in  the  air  and  doing  anything. 

She  was  most  politely  received  by 
Turner,  senior,  who  heard  her  proposi¬ 
tion  favorably  and  affably.  In  fact, 
in  the  dead  season,  he  was  not  sorr)’  to 
get  rid  of  an  extra  shopwoman. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  each  other, 
in  the  “  Do-you-require-any-other-article, 
madam  }  ”  style,  and  said  blandly  that  he 
was  always  happy  to  oblige  a  neighbor; 
that  there  was  Miss  Newman  or  Miss 
Finch,  both  very  clever,  industrious  young 
ladies,  with  a  good  idea  of  business,  and 
she  could  arrange  with  either  herself. 

Mrs.  Temple  thanked  him,  and  was 
about  to  request  an  interview  with  one 
or  other,  when,  with  a  portentous  hem  ! 
Mr.  Turner  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she 


had  any  idea  of  giving  up  business,  or 
if  it  was  only  temporary  pressure  that 
made  her  seek  extra  assistance.  Mrs. 
Temple  answered  candidly  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  probably  render  business 
no  longer  necessary  to  her,  and  that  the 
Berlin  Bazaar  would  soon  be  in  the  market 

“  Then,  ma’am,”  said  Turner,  solemn¬ 
ly,  “  as  a  neighl)or  that  has  always  been 
on  the  best  of  terms,  may  I  l>e  so  bold 
as  to  ask  for  the  first  refusal?” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Turner,”  she  replied 
smiling ;  “  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  me 
an  offer  whenever  you  like.” 

He,  still  solemnly,  replied  that  he 
would  take  a  few  days  to  consider,  and 
then  proceeded  to  summon  Miss  Finch, 
with  whom  Kate  sewn  agreed,  arranging, 
to  her  great  satisfaction,  that  the  young 
lady  was  to  sleep  at  her  old  quarters,  but 
to  come  to  breakfast  at  the  Berlin  Ba¬ 
zaar  each  morning. 

“  I  think.  Fan,  I  shall  gel  rid  of  the 
business  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of 
advertising,”  said  Kate,  after  narrating 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Turner  ;  “  and  this 
jxwr  girl  seems  very  good-humored  and 
inoffensive — you  must  go  in  and  assist 
her  sometimes.” 

“  Of  course  I  will,  dear.  But  oh  !  I 
do  feel  in  such  an  extraordinary  state ! 
Every  ring  of  the  bell  makes  me  exj>ect 
Sir  Hugh,  or  news  that  Ford’s  body  has 
been  found  !  or  that  Sir  Hugh  has  shot 
Tom,  or  Trapes  has  committed  suicide  ! 
It  will  be  such  a  relief  when  ever)’thing 
is  really  settled,  and  we  have  left  Piers- 
toffe.” 

“  It  will,”  said  Mrs.  Temple  slowly, 
while  she  took  off  her  bonnet ;  ”  but, 
Fanny,  I  shall  always  have  a  regard  for 
Pierstoffe.  It  was  here  I  found  that  I 
could  ‘  learn  and  labor  ’  to  get  my  own 
living,  and  altogether  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall  (juit  Pierstoffe  with  dry  eyes.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Fanny  with  a  supremely 
knowing  look,  “  I  can  understand  your 
having  more  tender  reminiscences  of 
Pierstoffe  than  I  have,  but  I  will  say  no 
more.  Goodness  gracious!”  interrupting 
herself.  “  What  a  violent  ring  !  Mills  ! 
— don’t  you  hear.  Mills?”  and  Fanny 
started  up  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“  Law,  Miss  Fanny,  it’s  only  the  post ; 
you  need  not  be  in  such  a  taking.  There ! 
two  for  the  mistress,  and  one  for  you.” 

“  One  is  a  circular,”  said  Kate,  taking 
hers.  “  But  who  is  this  from  ?” 
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“Just  open  it  and  see,”  cried  Fanny, 
who  had  pounced  upon  her  own  letter, 
which  bore  Tom’s  well-known  superscrip¬ 
tion.  “  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
it,”  she  continued,  glancing  at  its  con¬ 
tents.  “  No  further  news  from  Messrs. 
Pa>ne.  Sir  Hugh  is  in  town — he  sup¬ 
poses  in  consultation  with  them,  and  Mr. 
Wall  will  let  you  know  anything  fresh. 
Now,  who  is  your  correspondent 

“Colonel  Upton!”  cried  Kate,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  signature  at  the  end  of  her 
letter. 

“  How  extraordinary  !  What  does  he 
say  ?” 

“  ‘  Dear  Madam,’  ”  read  Kate,  “  ‘  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  some 
circumstances  connected  With  my  rela- 
,tive,  the  late  John  Aylmer,  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  which  make  me  especial¬ 
ly  anxious  for  any  information  that  you 
can  give  me  respecting  the  prayer-book 
which  so  stirred  my  curiosity.  I  trust  I 
am  not  indiscreet  in  troubling  you. 
Should  you  be  inclined  to  gratify  me,  I 
shall  be  entirely  guided  by  your  wishes 
in  making  your  solution  of  the  mystery 
public  or  not - ’ 

“  I  wonder  what  he  can  have  heard 
said  Kate  thoughtfully.  “  At  any  rate, 
Fan,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  con¬ 
cealment.  I  shall  just  tell  him  the  fact 
that  his  relative,  John  Aylmer,  was  my 
father.  I  wonder  if  Lady  Styles  will 
still  continue  to  patronise  the  Uazaar 
when  the  news  penetrates  to  her  ears  ? 
Perhaps  she  will  be  disgusted  !” 

“  Not  she,”  cried  Fanny.  “  She  will 
be  far  too  much  delighted  with  such  a 
nine  days’  wonder.  Tell  me,  Kate,  did 
you  know  all  along  that  she  was  your 
great  aunt  ?” 

“No,  P'anny ;  not  until  Colonel  Up¬ 
ton’s  visit.” 

“  And  how  could  you  hold  your  tongue 
about  it  ?" 

The  next  day  but  one  brought  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Wall,  announcing  that 
Sir  Hugh  (ialbraith  had  resolved  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  uphold  the  will 
which  had  been  proved  in  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  manner  to  be  false.  His  solici¬ 
tors,  on  his  part,  expressed  extreme  re¬ 
gret  that  he  should,  under  an  erroneous 
impression  regarding  his  rights,  have 
alienated  so  large  a  sum  from  Mrs.  Tra¬ 
vers’s  property.  To  refund  this  was 


quite  out  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith’s  power. 
All  he  could  propose  was  to  give  her  a 
mortgage,  being  a  first  charge  upon  prop¬ 
erty  still  remaining  to  him,  and  pay  five 
per  cent,  interest.  He  also  proposed  to 
create  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  by  quarter¬ 
ly  payments  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Various  other  details  of  business  were 
dealt  with,  the  letter  concluding  thus : 

“  No  traces  of  the  missing  Ford  have  as 
yet  been  discovered,  nor  do  I  think  will 
be.  Being  amply  supplied  with  funds  of 
the  least  traceable  description,  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  New  World  by  this.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  your  plans  are.  If  I 
might  make  a  suggestion,  I  should  say 
that  your  presence  in  town  would  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

“  Are  you  in  want  of  cash  ?  If  so, 
pray  let  me  know  how  much  you  require, 
and  I  will  forward  a  cheque  by  return. 

“  I  am  yours,  &c.,  &c.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Kate  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile.  “  Have  the  old  times  come  back  ; 
the  quiet,  stagnant  old  times,  when  I 
never  had  even  the  excitement  of  a  want  ? 
But  no,  the  game  is  not  played  out  yet !” 

She  immediately  replied  to  the  lawyer’s; 
letter,  entreating  him  to  make  Sir  Hugh- 
Galbraith  understand  that  she  particu¬ 
larly  wished  him  to  consider  the  ten 
thousand  he  had  appropriated  his  share 
of  the  property,  for  she  felt  convinced 
that  had  the  will  for  which  the  forged 
one  was  substituted  been  discovered,  a 
larger  portion  would  have  been  his.  She 
pressed  Mr.  Wall  to  lose  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  proposition,  and  to  let  her  know 
the  result.  She  declined  his  offer  o 
funds  with  thanks,  assuring  him  that  her 
sAo/>  had  answered  extremely  well.  Fi¬ 
nally,  she  promised  to  come  up  to  town  as 
soon  as  she  could  arrange  matters  at 
Pierstofle. 

Now  that  she  was  free,  she  felt  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  reluctance  to  move — why,, 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself. 
But  the  real  magnet  which  attracted  her 
to  her  humble  home  was  a  vague  but  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling  that  Galbraith  would 
come  to  seek  her  there — that  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  London  they  might  miss  each 
other,  and  that  now  nothing  was  to  be 
risked,  for  the  happiness  of  both  was 
balancing  on  a  mere  thread  of  possibility 

“Yet  I  must  go  soon — I  cannot  stay 
on  ;  and  Fanny  is  visibly  vibrating  to 
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the  points  of  her  toes  in  her  eagerness  to 
take  flight !” 

Chapter  XLIII. 

The  day  after  Kate  had  despached 
her  reply  to  Mr.  Wall’s  letter  she  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  receiving  an  ofler 
from  the  prosperous  Turner  for  “  the 
good-will,  stock-in-trade,  furniture,  and 
fixtures”  of  the  modest  little  establish¬ 
ment,  she  having  only  informed  him  of 
her  intention  to  part  with  it  a  few  days 
before.  The  sum  he  proposed  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reimburse  her  for  any  outlay  she 
had  made,  and  leave  a  small — a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  It  was  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  proprietress,  who, 
sincerely  glad  to  have  the  whole  concern 
thus  taken  off  her  hands  at  once,  only 
waited  till  the  next  morning  to  write,  ac¬ 
cepting  Mr,  Turner’s  offer,  lest  a  more 
immediate  reply  should  seem  too  hasty. 

“  Really,”  exclaimed  Fanny,  “  nothing 
could  happen  more  fortunately.  We 
shall  only  have  to  pack  up  our  clothes, 
and  leave  everything  as  it  stands.  When 
shall  you  go  ? — because,  if  you  will  make 
up  your  mind,  I  had  better  write  to  Tom 
to  take  lodgings  for  us.  Oh,”  with  a 
little  ecstatic  jump,  and  clapping  her 
hands  together,  “  how  delightful  it  will 
be  in  London  once  more  ! — to  go  to  the 
theatres ! — and  have  Tom  coming  in  to 
late  dinner.” 

“  I  imagine  you  will  soon  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  Tom’s  dinners  for 
him  ;  and  I  only  hope  you  may  be  wise¬ 
ly  directed  in  the  choice,  for  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you 
feed  a  man,”  said  Kate,  oracularly. 
“  And  now,  run  away  like  a  dear.  I 
must  look  at  my  inventories,  for  of  course 
Mr.  Turner’s  ofler  is  subject  to  a  proviso 
that  the  furniture  is  in  fairly  good  order, 
and  I  want  to  write  to  Tom  besides.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  could  write  in  your 
sleep ;  the  pen  is  never  out  of  your 
hand.  You  are  looking  quite  ill,  more 
as  if  you  had  lost  a  fortune  than  gained 
one  !  Was  there  any  bad  news  in  Tom’s 
letter  this  morning  ?  I  think  you  have 
seemed  miserable  since  you  read  it.” 

“  Yes,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
distressed  me ;  but  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  more  now,  dear.  I  shall  try  and 
think  what  is  best  to  be  done ;  and  do 
you  go  and  help  Miss  Finch  in  the  shop. 
It  is  a  fine  afternoon,  and  ihe  people  will 


be  coming  ou/  and  in/oihe  Berlin  Bazaar, 

I  hope.” 

When  Fanny  left  her,  Kate  sat  quite 
still  in  a  low  chair  near  the  window,  gaz¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  sea  without  being  aware 
of  what  she  saw. 

For  greater  quiet  and  seclusion  she 
had  settled  herself  and  her  writing  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  upper  sitting-room,  which 
had  been  Galbraith’s.  The  table  had  been 
placed  nearer  the  window  that  she  might 
have  the  light  as  long  as  a  November 
day  would  allow,  but  the  sofa  was  still 
where  it  had  been  the  day  she  had  first 
spoken  to  him.  She  could  still  in  fancy 
see  him  extended  on  it ;  still  see  the 
look  of  ])rofound  a.stonishment  in  his 
eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  their  light  color, 
were  so  stem  and  sombre,  when  he  turn¬ 
ed  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Was  that 
day  to  prove  fortunate  or  unfortunate  to 
them  both  ?  Hugh  Galbraith  was  spe¬ 
cially  in  her  thoughts,  because  of  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Tom’s  letter. 

“  Johnston,  formerly  our  correspond¬ 
ent  in  India,  has  just  come  in ;  he  says 
he  met  Galbraith  yesterday,  who  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  he  had  nearly  arranged  an 
exchange  into  the  — th  (a  regiment  which 
sailed  for  India  last  autumn),  as  his  old 
corps,  the  — th  Dragoons,  was  on  its  way 
back,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
may  interest  you,  but  I  think  it  right  you 
should  be  told.” 

She  had  not  said  anything  of  this  to 
Fanny;  but  the  words  had  stamped 
themselves  on  her  brain.  Wherever  she 
turned,  the  words,  “  Hugh  Galbraith  is 
going  away  out  of  my  reach.  I  shall 
never  see  him  again,”  seemed  to  blaze 
before  her.  How  could  she  prevent  it  ? 
How  could  she  draw  him  to  her 
What  right  had  she  to  address  the  man 
she  had  twice  rejected,  and  yet  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  resign  ?  Perhaps  all 
this  trouble — the  crushing  reverse  of  his 
fortune — had  driven  her  from  his  mind  ! 
to  so  many  men,  women  are  but  the  play¬ 
things  of  their  hours  of  ease  ;  and  if  she 
made  any  attempt  to  recall  herself  to  him, 
might  he  not  consider  her  importunate 
Still  she  felt  she  ought — she  must — make 
some  effort  to  communicate  with  him. 
She  might  write  and  ask  if  he  still  wish¬ 
ed  to  know  the  story  of  her  previous 
life  ;  or  she  might  send  a  formal  request 
for  a  personal  interview,  as  Mrs.  Travers. 
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How  she  wished  some  one  would  tell  him 
her  story  for  her ! 

“  Thinking  will  do  no  good,”  she  said 
to  herself,  rising  and  movng  towards  the 
fire,  which  burned  brightly,  thanks  to 
Fanny’s  parting  attentions,  and  she  knelt 
before  it  to  warm  her  chill  hands. 

“  I  shall  just  write  to  Tom,  and  enclose 
a  little  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  asking  if  he  is 
still  curious  to  learn  my  history.  Tom 
will  find  out  where  he  is.  Yes  ”  (stand¬ 
ing  up  and  gazing  in  the  glass),  “  I  do 
look  ill.” 

A  pale,  sad  sweet  face  was  reflected, 
only  the  lips  richly  red,  with  a  slight 
shade  as  of  fatigue  beneath  the  large 
yearning  eyes ;  the  slender  pliant  figure, 
in  its  winter  garb  of  thick,  dark  woollen 
stuff,  looked  a  trifle  less  round  than  when 
she  first  stood  before  Galbraith.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  she  thought,  “  the  anxiety  and  un¬ 
certainty  cannot  last.  I  will  take  courage 
and  write.” 

She  went  quickly  to  the  table,  and  set 
forth  her  writing  materials,  then,  seating 
herself,  traced  quickly  the  words,  “  Dear 

Tom - ”  There  she  stopped,  and  the 

succeeding  sentence  was  never  written, 
for  Mills  came  in,  with  an  unusually  be¬ 
nign  expression  on  her  face.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  card ;  and  as  she  gave 
it  to  her  mistress,  she  said,  “  He  wants 
to  know  if  you  will  see  him.” 

Kate  turned  faint  and  dizzy  as  she 
saw  the  card  bore  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith. 

“  Yes  yes»  I  will  see  him  I”  She  went 
instinctively  to  stand  by  the  fireplace,  as 
furthest  from  the  licrht,  and  strove  to  be 
composed,  or  to  seem  composed,  though 
she  trembled  all  over. 

It  seemed  at  once  a  long  stretch  of 
time,  and  yet  but  a  second,  before  the 
door  opened  to  admit  Galbraith.  He 
advanced  and  took  the  hand  she  held 
out,  both  remaining  face  to  face  and  si¬ 
lent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  saw  how 
gaunt  and  haggard  and  worn  he  looked ; 
what  deep  gloom  was  in  his  eyes ;  what 
hard  lines  about  his  mouth. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  at  my 
coming  here,  Mrs.  Temple,”  he  said ; 
and  she  fancied  a  touch  of  melancholy 
softened  the  harshness  of  his  voice. 
“  Hut  you  must  forgive  me  ;  I  could  not 
leave  England  without  seeing  you.” 

“  Leave  England !”  she  echoed,  sitting 


down  on  the  sofa  because  she  felt  unable 
to  stand. 

“  Yes,”  returned  Galbraith,  walking 
slowly  to  the  window,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  fire,  where  he  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece  opposite,  looking  intent¬ 
ly  at  her,  while  she,  in  the  great,  the 
terrible  strain  of  the  moment,  was  un¬ 
conscious  how  her  own  eyes  were  fully 
uplifted  to  his. 

“  Are  you  all  right  ?"  he  continued 
tenderly.  “  You  look  pale,  disturbed,  as 
if  something  had  gone  wrong.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  am  well  enough.  But  tell 
me,  why — why  are  you  leaving  England  ?” 

“  It  is  rather  a  long  story,”  resumed 
Galbraith ;  “  but  considering  how  we 
parted  last,  and  the  sort  of  promise  you 
made  me,  I  thought  it  due  to  you  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  matters  are  ;  besides  ”  (a  short 
quick  sigh),  “  I  Avanted  to  look  upon 
your  face  once  more”  (another  pause, 
which  Kate  felt  quite  unable  to  break , 
and  he  moved  restlessly  away  to  the 
window  and  back).  “Since  I  saw  you  last,’ 
he  resumed,  speaking  quicker  than  usual 
“I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  come  to  grief 
You  remember  my  telling  you  how  I  in¬ 
herited  a  fortune  from  a  relation  who  cu 
out  his  widow 

“  I  do,”  in  a  very  low  voice. 

“  Well,  .the  widow  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  proved  the  will  to  be  a  for¬ 
gery.” 

“  Has  she  really  proved  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  any 
sane  mind  on  the  subject.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  fortune  I 
had  a  short  spell  of.  So  I  am  going  back 
to  my  professidn  as  my  only  outlook  now. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  that  alone 
I  couldn’t  stand  very  well ;  but  you  see 
I  took  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this 
woman’s  money  and  used  it ;  and  I 
could  as  soon  pay  the  national  debt !  It 
is  this  that  hangs  like  a  cursed  millstone 
round  my  neck ;  and  I  shall  be  poorer 
than  ever  with  a  lifelong  effort  to  pay  it 
off.” 

“  Surely  she  will  not  exact  it,”  mur¬ 
mured  Kate. 

“  I  only  know  I  am  determined  to  pay,” 
he  returned.  “  But  I  did  not  come  here 
to  drivel  about  my  troubles  and  distress 
you.  I  only  want  to  show  you  my  im¬ 
perative  reason  for  going  on  foreign  ser¬ 
vice — to  explain  to  you,  that  having  no 
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longer  home  or  fortune  or  position  to  of¬ 
fer  you,  I  must  not  press  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  you  once  promised  me.  He  leant 
against  the  mantelshelf,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  moment.  “  VV’hat 
was  once  a  bitter  grief  is  something  of  a 
consolation  now,  for  I  should  not  like 
you  to  feel  what  I  do  ;  but  I  shall  battle 
through,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Temple,”  seeing 
her  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
“  A  new  life  and  hard  work  will  help  to 
wear  out  both  myself  and  my  trouble.  You 
will  give  me  your  hand — taking  it — “  and 
bid  me  God-speed,  will  you  not  .•*” 

He  sat  down  beside  her  as  he  spoke, 
trying  to  look  into  her  face,  which  was 
half  averted. 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was 
beating  to  suffocation  ;  she  was  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

“  Si>eak  to  me,”  repeated  Galbraith, 
making  a  movement  to  relinquish  her 
hand ;  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  her 
soft  white  fingers  closed  over  his;  it  was 
drawn  close  to  her  ;  and,  before  he  could 
find  any  word  to  express  the  mingling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  and  wild  emotion  her 
movement  excited,  with  a  gesture  full  of 
grace  and  shy  tenderness  she  laid  her 
cheek  upon  it. 

“  God  of  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  Galbraith 
pressing  close  to  her,  “  is  it  possible  that 
my  dim  instinct  did  not  deceive  me  ? — 
that  you  care  for  me — love  me  ?" 

“  Before  you  ask  me  any  question, 
Hugh,”  said  Kate,  finding  voice  and 
courage,  letting  his  hand  go,  and  starting 
to  her  feet — “  before  you  ask  a  single 
question,  hear  my  story,  then - ” 

“  Ay,  I  will  listen  to  what  you  like ; 
but  first,  one  moment  of  Paradise  before 
1  go  out  into  the  dark,”  cried  Galbraith, 
rising  also. 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his,  drawing 
her  to  him  gently,  yet  with  a  force  she 
could  not  resist.  He  raised  them  to  his 
neck,  and,  clasping  his  arms  round  her, 
laid  his  lips  on  hers  as  if  he  were  athirst 
for  life  and  had  found  its  well-spring. 

“  Now  tell  me  everything,”  he  said,  his 
voice  husky  with  passionate  delight — 
‘  here — in  my  arms.  I  will  not — cannot 
let  you  go !” 

“You  must  —  you  will,”  said  Kate, 
half-frightened  at  this  outbreak.  “  Lis¬ 
ten,  then.  My  name  is  not  Temple  !  I 
am  Catherine  Travers.  I  am  your  cous¬ 
in’s  widow.  I  am  the  woman  you  de¬ 


spised  so  much,  and  you — you  are  my 
dearest  foe !”  The  last  words  sounded 
like  a  caress. 

“  What !”  said  Galbraith  in  great 
astonishment,  and  holding  her  from  him 
to  gather  her  meaning  in  her  face  as  well 
as  from  her  words.  “  You  Travers’s 
widow  ?  How  did  you  come  here  ?  .  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  at  once.^*  And — but 
I  see  it  all.  .\nd  Mr.  Tom — your  man 
of  business — is  that  newspaper  fellow, 
Keed 

“  He  is.  There,  you  must  let  me  go. 
Sir  Hugh.  That  is  my  story.”  She 
drew  herself  away  from  him  and  stood 
near  the  table  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
an  air  half  proud  yet  shy,  one  hand  upon 
her  heart,  which  throbbed  almost  visibly. 
“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at 
once,  but  we  seemed  to  drift  into  a  sort 
of  acquaintance  which  made  explanation 
so  awkward.  And  then  I  never  thought 
we  should  meet  any  more ;  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  making  you  feel  I  was  a  gentle¬ 
woman.  But  when  I  found  that  you 
cared  so  much  for  me,  I  was  afraid  you 
would  go  back  to  your  feelings  of  con¬ 
tempt  again  if  you  knew  who  I  really 
was.  .\nd  I  was  so  anxious  to  prove  that 
my  j)oor  husband  loved  and  trusted  me 
to  the  end,  that  I  was  resolved  nothing 
should  turn  me  from  my  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  that  dreadful  will  a  forgery.  And 
now,  you  will  not  go  away } — you  will 
forgive  my  half-involuntary  imposition  } 
Ah,  Hugh  !  it  went  to  my  heart  to  hurt 
you — to  rob  you  !  You  will  take  back 
your  own  V’ 

“  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  story  I 
have  ever  heard,”  said  Galbraith,  still  be¬ 
wildered  ;  “  yet  now  that  I  know  it,  I  seem 
to  have  been  a  blockhead  not  to  know 
who  you  were.  Forgive  you  !  I  do  not 
see  that  I  have  much  to  forgive,  though 
I  have  had  some  hours  of  torture  lately. 
But  tell  me,  do  you  love  me — really, 
earnestly  }  Are  you  willing  to  give  me 
your  life  }" 

And  Kate,  with  grave  eyes,  but  a  ten¬ 
der  smile  on  her  trembling  lips,  said,  “  I 
am,  Hugh.” 

The  night  bad  closed  in,  and  still  the 
lovers  sat  in  earnest  talk  by  the  firelight. 
Their  explanations  were  full,  outspoken, 
unchecked  by  a  shadow  of  reserve.  There 
are  moments  of  rapture — diapasons  of 
delight — which  from  their  nature  cannot 
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last,  but  leave  a  blessing  behind  them  : 
this  was  one. 

“  And  I  suppose,  then,  you  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  now  no  necessity  for 
your  going  on  foreign  service  ?”  said 
Kate  with  an  arch  smile,  when  they  had 
fully  discussed  all  points. 

“  Well,  no.  1  suppose  we  can  manage 
a  fair  division  of  the  property.  Though 
I  warn  you,  you  might  find  a  far  more 
brilliant  marriage  than  with  a  poor  baro¬ 
net — your  debtor  too,  by  Jove  !” 

“  But  if  I  happen  to  fancy ‘a  j)enniless 
lad  wi’  a  lang  pedigree,’  ”  said  Kate, 
abandoning  her  hand  to  his  caresses. 

“  How  did  that  fellow  Trapes  manage 
to  warn  Ford  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  did  not  warn  Ford.” 

“  Then  who  did 

“  I  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  you  will 
think  of  it,  Hugh,  but  the  night  that 
Trapes  made  a  sort  of  half  confession 
here,  I  was  so  convinced  Mr.  Ford  was 
implicated  in  the  plot,  that  I  wrote  him 
a  little  line,  saying  that  Trapes  was  in 
communication  with  me  respecting  the 
will,  and  that  no  decided  step  could  be 
taken  for  a  week,  adding  that  my  writing 
to  him  was  a  profound  secret;  then  I 
suppose  he  ran  away.” 

“  And  so  let  the  villain  off ! 

Well,  I  thinkM|Bu  might  have  asked 
Reed’s  advice,  it  is  too  bad  he  should 
escape.” 

“  Still,  I  do  not  think  having  to  punish 
him  would  have  added  to  my  happiness 
— our  happiness.  I  am  glad  he  is  out 
of  the  way  ;  and,  I  imagine,  so  are  you.” 

“  You  are  a  sage  as  well  as  a  witch  ! 
By  Heaven,  I  can  scarcely  yet  believe 
you  are  my  bete  mir^  Travers’s  widow — 
the  embodiment  of  all  1  most  detested. 
.And  this  is  the  reason  why  you  looked 
at  me  so  murderously  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  in  this  blessed  room  V' 

“  Yes,  1  was  very  angry  against  you  ; 
which  you  cannot  wonder  at.  Consider 
that,  not  ten  months  before,  I  had  heard 
you  lell  Colonel  Upton  Mr.  Travers 
might  have  been  satisfied  to  take  me  for 
a  companion  on  cheaper  terms.  Do  you 
remember  ?” 

**  How  do  you  know  this  ?  Where  did 
I  say  it  ?” 

“  In  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens. 
You  were  talking  to  Colonel  Upton  under 
a  large  yew-tree.  I  was  at  the  other 


side,  and  then  and  there  devoted  you  to 
the  powers  that  punish.” 

“  Yes ;  but  how  in  Heaven’s  name  was 
I  to  imagine  you  the  sort  of  woman  you 
are — a  rara  avis  in  any  station  ?  ” 

“  But  rememl^er,  Hugh,  I  am  no  aristo¬ 
crat.  My  father  w-as,  jxxjr  fellow,  what 
is  called  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ;  my 
dear — my  dearest  mother,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  shopkeeper.” 

“  I  don’t  care  a  rap,  Kate,  who  you 
are,  so  long  as - ” 

”  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,”  said 
Fanny,  pushing  the  door  open  slowly 
and  prudently,  “  but  it  is  six  o’clock. 
Miss  Finch  is  gone,  and  if  Sir  Hugh  and 
yourself  have  not  quite  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  why,  tea  is  ready.” 

“Fanny!  you  dear  little  soul,”  cried 
Galbraith,  starting  up  joyously,  “  I  have 
such  wonderful  news  to  tell  that  you 
must  give  me  a  kiss !” 

*■  Wonderful  news — no  news  to  me. 
Sir  Hugh.  I  know  what  it  is ;  but  there, 
I  will  give  you  a  kiss  of  peace  and  con¬ 
gratulation.  You  and  Kate  have  been 
made  more  than  friends !  I  always  knew’ 
y’ou  would.” 

.A  few  lines  from  Tom  to  Fanny,  re¬ 
ceived  that  evening,  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  running  down  the  next  day  to 
talk  matters  over  and  make  certain  ar¬ 
rangements  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  delayed  too  long. 

“  Will  you  not  stay  and  see  our  good 
friend  and  prime  minister  said  Kate 
to  Galbraith.  “  I  want  you  to  know  and 
value  him.” 

“  I  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
tow’n  till  Monday,”  replied  Galbraith. 
‘‘  A  letter  to  the  army  agent  will  do  as 
well  as  a  visit,  and  I  think  the  re¬ 
doubted  Tom  will  back  me  up  as  to  the 
arrangements  /  want  to  make.” 

So  it  happened  that  the  next  day  a 
very  happy  f>arti  carre  sat  down  to  high 
tea  in  Mrs.  Travers’s  (the  name  of  Tem¬ 
ple  was  now  discarded)  pretty  drawing¬ 
room  ;  four  happier  hearts  could  not  be 
found ;  “  quips  and  cranks  and  wreathed 
smiles”  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  mellowed 
by  a  real  loving  kindness  for  each  other. 
Galbraith  confessed  in  his  heart  that,  al¬ 
though  a  newspaper  fellow,  and  a  bit  of 
a  radical,  Tom  Reed  was  a  gentleman 
and  an  acquisition  ;  while  Tom’s  delight 
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at  the  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the 
righting  of  all  injustice,  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  union  of  Kate  and  her  “  foe  ”  was 
sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Kate  had  begun  to  dispense  that  cru¬ 
cial  test  of  a  tea-maker,  the  second  cuj), 
when  long,  loud,  irregular  rapping  at  the 
front  door  caused  her  to  pause  in  her 
operations. 

“  Who  can  it  be  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Travers. 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  care,”  said  Fanny. 

“  We  are  no  longer  two  ‘  lone  lorn  ’  fe¬ 
males  !  W'ith  Tom  and  Sir  Hugh  here, 

1  am  as  bold  as  a  lion.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Mills  opened  the  door.  “If  you 
please,  mum,  here’s  my  Lady  Styles  wants 
to  speak  to  you,  right  or  wrong.” 

“  Oh,  have  her  in !”  cried  Galbraith. 

“  The  sooner  everything  is  known  the 
better ;  and  she  is  a  first-rate  circulating 
medium.” 

But  her  ladyship  waited  no  permission. 
Galbraith’s  words  were  hardly  uttered 
before  she  was  upon  them. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Temple !  you  really 
must  excuse  my  coming  in  ;  but  I  must 

see  you  about  an  extraordinary - ” 

stopping  short,  as  she  crossed  the  thresh¬ 
old  and  recognised  the  group  before 
her.  “  The  young  traveller,  I  protest ! 
and  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith — I  really  am 
surprised.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way ; 
but,  my  dear  creature,  I  have  such  an 
extraordinary  letter  from  Upton  !  I  only 
found  It  when  I  came  in  from  calling  at 
the  vicarage  to-day ;  and  late  as  it  was, 
I  ordered  the  carriage  and  came  straight 
away  to  speak  to  you.”  To  the  general 
company  :  “  Pray  don’t  let  me  keep  you 
standing.  I  dare  say  you  know  what  I 
mean,  my  dear  Mrs.  Temple ;  would 
you  rather  come  and  speak  to  me  in  an¬ 
other  room,  or  the  shop  ?” 

“  No,  Lady  Styles,”  replied  Kate  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush  ;  “  we  are  all  true 
friends  here ;  we  have  no  secrets.” 

“Very  nice  indeed  !”  cried  her  lady¬ 
ship,  with  a  stare  of  undisguised  astonish¬ 
ment  at  Galbraith.  “  Well,  then,  Upton 
tells  me  you  are  the  daughter  of  my 
nephew  John  Aylmer,  and — and — that 
pretty  girl  he  ran  away  with — and  mar¬ 
ried — I  believe." 

“  I  am,”  said  Kate  quietly ;  “  and  I 
possess  the  marriage  certificate  of  my  pa¬ 
rents.” 

“  Well,  I  protest,  it’s  the  most  extra- 


ordinar)-,  romantic,  unheard-of  affair 
I  ever  knew !  My  dear,  I  always 
thought  your  face  was  familiar  to 
me  ;  now  I  recognise  the  likeness  to  my 
poor  brother,  your  grandfather !  Berlin 
Bazaar  or  no  Berlin  Bazaar,  you  are  a 
nice  creature,  and  you  shall  come  and 
stay  with  me.”  And  Lady  Styles  took 
Kate’s  hand  and  bestowed  a  kindly, 
audible  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  “  Now,” 
she  resumed,  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
“come,  do  tell  me  all  about  everything! 

I  can’t  make  out  what  brings  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  here.  I  am  really  sorry'  to  hear 
such  bad  tidings  of  you,”  she  went  on, 
addressing  him.  “  But  I  told  you  that  I 
thought  that  widow  would  be  a  thorn  in 
your  side  y'et ;  now,  didn’t  I  V' 

“  You  certainly  did,”  said  Galbraith, 
laughing  a  genial  heart -laugh  very'  unusual 
to  him ;  “  but  instead  of  rushing  into 
legal  warfare,  I  have  persuaded  her  to 
become  bone  of  my  bone.” 

“  Excellent !  very  judicious  !  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  line  of  action.  But  pray.  Sir 
Hugh,  is  she  aware  of  your  visits  here  } 

I  am  not  strait-laced,  but - ” 

“  She  highly  approves,”  interrupted 
Galbraith. 

“  Oh,  Tom,  Tom !”  <  i^d  Mrs.  Travers 
laughing.  “  You  are  aoA^omed  to  man¬ 
age  the  d/nouemcnts  tflHuilling  tales ; 
will  you  tell  Lady  Styles  every'thing  V' 

Whereupon  Tom  detailed  a  simple  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  principal  events  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  pages ;  during  which  Lady- 
Styles  was  a  study.  She  followed  his 
words  with  her  eyes  and  a  motion  of  her 
lips,  as  though  she  were  absolutely  drink¬ 
ing  the  delicious  revelations.  Her  fat, 
jewelled  hands  (for  she  soon  drew  off  her 
gloves  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment) 
twitched  and  clutched  at  her  dress  as 
they  lay  on  what  were  unmistakably  her 
ladyship’s  knees;  and  when  he  reached 
the  climax  of  Mrs.  Travers’s  approaching 
marriage  with  Sir  Hugh  (ialbraith,  her 
joy,  her  exultation  knew  no  bounds. 

“  My  dear  creature,  I  never  in  all  my 
experience  knew  anything  half  so  won¬ 
derful,  and  delightful,  and  romantic,  and 
satisfactory ;  only  I  should  like  to  have 
hung  Ford !  And  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Tom,  are  going  to  be  married  to  this 
charming  young  lady  !  I  tell  you  what, 
you  shall  all  come  to  me,  and  we 
will  have  what  W’illie  Upton  would  call 
‘  the  double  event,’  at  Weston.  Why,  it 
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will  supply  the  county  with  talk  for  the 
next  ten  years  to  come  !  '  I  am  sure,  Sir 
Hugh,  I  already  look  on  you  as  my 
nephew ;  and  I  shall  always  thank 
Heaven  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  when  you  were  carried  in  here  insen¬ 
sible.  Only  for  me,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  that  obstinate  fellow  Slade  might 
have  taken  you,  and  then  nothing  would 
have  come  about,”  said  her  ladyship, 
throwing  back  her  bonnet-strings,  and 
stirring  the  cup  of  tea  Fanny  placed  be¬ 
fore  her,  joyously,  while  her  broad,  good- 
humored  face  beamed  upon  them. 

“  lUit  my  dear  Lady  Styles - ” 

“  Dear  aunt,  if  you  please,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  her  ladyship. 

“  My  dear  aunt,  then,”  repeated  Kate, 
“  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Slade  ordered  Hugh  to  be  brought 
here  from  the  hunting-field,  and - ” 


“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear ! 
You,”  turning  to  Tom,  “  must  remember 
my  standing  up  from  that  nice  tea  and 
shrimps,  and  my  w'ords  to  Slade  were, 
‘  Don’t  exhaust  him  by  going  further, 
bring  him  in  here  and  keep  him 
quiet.’  ” 

“  I  cannot  recall  the  words,”  said  Tom 
demurely. 

“Nevermind,!  can,”  said  her  lady¬ 
ship,  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction. 
“  .^nd  but  for  me,  my  niece  here,  Mrs. 
Travers,  would  never  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity - ” 

She  paused,  and  Tom  finished  the  sen¬ 
tence — 

“  Of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head 
of  ‘  Her  Dearest  Foe.’  ” 

THK  KND. 
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I.\  Two  Parts. 

PART  II. 

Along  the  level  sands  I  heard 
The  mystic  water,  how  it  stirr’d 
.\nd  whisper’d  of  the  days  of  old ; 

While  Sun  touch’d  ocean,  sank, — and  soon 
Eastwards  a  tawny  vaporous  Moon 
Rose  ghostlike,  to  that  solemn  tune 
f)f  waves.  path  of  ruddy  gold. 

Of  yellow  gold,  in  turn  unroll’d 
Full  to  my  feet.  Without  a  word, 

I  heard  an  ancient  story  told. 

A  Princess  of  the  Sea,  a  Prince 
Of  the  West  Isle, — and  never  since 
M  as  any  fairer  couple  wed 
Or  loved  each  other  more.  As  fled 
Month  after  month,  year  after  year, 

'I'heir  love  grew  every  day  more  dear, 

(Had,  sad,  together,  or  apart; 

'Fender  they  were,  and  true  of  heart. 

Askest  what  love  is  ?  Hast  thou  known 
'I'hat  sweet  religion  ?  from  thy  own 
Learn  all  true  lovers’  creed ;  there  is 
No  other  way  to  learn  but  this. 

'I'he  best  things  thou  hast  found  or  dream’d — 
Howso  they  new  and  special  seem’d. 

Most  intimately  thine, — are  part 
Of  Man’s  inheritance ;  thou  art 
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Co-heir  with  many.  That  bright  Road, 
Where  only  winged  Fancy  trode, 

Stretched  on  the  wave  by  moon  or  sun, 

For  each  that  saw,  appear’d  to  run 
Directly  to  the  gazer’s  feet, — 

Which  was  not  thus,  and  yet  no  cheat ; 

And  if  a  radiancy  divine 

Doth  straight  into  thy  spirit  shine, 

Lo,  it  is  thine — not  singly  thine. 

The  wondrous  light  that  shone  to  thee 
A  child,  the  children  saw,  and  see ; 

And  Love’s  widespread  celestial  glow 
To  each  peculiarly  doth  flow. 

If  thou  hast  been  a  lover,  so 
These  loved  in  bye-gone  days. 

Befell 

One  spring-day,  from  the  circling  mound. 
Where  her  Sun-chamber  builded  well 
Look’d  wide  on  all  the  prospect  round. 
Princess  Mervaunee  watch’d  the  sea, — 

Her  two  yo\ing  sons  beside  her  knee. 

Her  solemn  eyes  of  changeful  blue 
Larger,  it  seem’d,  and  darker  grew. 

And  mournful  as  they  never  were 
Till  now.  The  children  gazed  on  her. 

With  awe  of  that  strange  mournfulness, 

'I'he  sense  whereof  they  might  not  guess. 
But  youth  still  turns  to  thoughts  of  joy, 
.And  quickly  spake  the  younger  Boy, 

“  O  Mother !  would  we  had  a  boat 
Upon  these  merry  waves  afloat. 

To  sail  away  and  leave  the  land !” 

'I'he  elder  Brother  shouted — “  I 
Would  dive  l)eneath  the  waves,  and  spy 
Who  live  there !” 

Nothing  did  she  say. 
But  stared  upon  them,  seized  a  hand 
Df  each,  and  hurried  them  away. 

'I'hen,  to  her  husband,  “Grant  me  grace!’’ 
She  said,  “  and  take  me  from  this  place  ! 
The  moaning  restless  water  kills 
All  peace  within  me,  day  or  night, 

.And  soon  will  be  my  death  outright ; 

'Fake  me  to  inland  woods  and  hills. 

I  love  the  quiet  grassy  earth,  • 

Calm  lakes,  tree-shadows,  wild  birds’  mirth. 
I  hate  this  heaving,  watery  floor. 

Its  ceaseless  voices,  more  and  more. 

'Fake  me  away ! — O  love,  forgive  !’’ 

He  marvell’d ;  but  he  loved  her  best 
Of  all  things,  and  on  this  behest 
Sought  out  an  inland  place  to  live. 

Amid  the  hills  wide-forested. 

With  rocky  pastures  interspread, 

'Fhe  sky  is  in  a  placid  lake. 

Steep-shored,  transparent-water’d,  lonely, — 
A  bed  of  reeds  at  one  place  only, 

’Twixt  the  water  and  the  brake. 

There,  driving  many  an  oaken  stake 
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Into  the  shallow,  skilful  hands 
A  steadfast  island-dwelling  make, 

Seen  from  the  hill-tops  like  a  fleet 
( )f  wattled  houses ;  beams  of  oak 
Fix  them  ;  and  soon  a  light-blue  smoke 
does  up  across  the  crowd  of  trees, 

Where  greening  Spring  is  busy  anew. 

Dark  holly  intermixt,  and  yew. 

And  here  and  there  a  hoary  rock. 

The  wolf,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  bear 
Prowl’d  in  these  woods  or  made  their  lair ; 
Strange  yells  at  midnight  came,  or  oft 
At  dead  of  night, — while  safe  and  soft 
Within  their  Island-Houses  slept, 

On  rushy  mat  and  woollen  cloak 
.\nd  fur  of  beast,  the  Prince’s  folk. 

Save  who  in  turn  the  nightwatch  kept ; 

'I’he  Prince  himself,  and  Mervaunee, 

'I'he  two  brave  Boys,  where  they  should  be ; 
While,  underneath,  the  ripple  crept, 

.\nd  morning  rose  behind  the  hills. 

'I'here  bide  they  while  the  Spring  refills 
Earth’s  cup  with  life-wine  to  the  brink, 

.‘\nd  every  creature  joys  to  drink. 

'I'hey  fish’d,  they  hunted,  ranged  afar 
'I'hrough  labyrinthine  woods,  made  war 
On  catamount  and  cruel  wolf ; 

And,  three  times,  Dalimar  himself 
Spear-smote  the  spreading-antler’d  elk 
.And  dash’d  to  ground  his  mighty  bulk. 

'I'hey  drove  the  milky  kine  to  feed 
In  forest  lawn  and  marshy  mead. 

Or  swam  their  wolf-hounds,  pure  of  breed. 
Or  hollow’d  the  tree-trunk  for  canoe, 

Made  nets  and  lines,  and  bows  of  yew, 

( loblets,  and  other  things  of  wood 
For  a  hundred  uses  good. 

Nor  bare  of  carving.  Mervaunee, 

Span  with  her  tall  handmaidens  three, 
'I'aught  her  sons  whate’er  she  could, 

'Fended  the  household  well,  prepared 
'I'he  evening  feast  which  all  folks  shared ; 
'I'hen  gladly  heard  the  minstrel  sing 
His  tales,  or  touch’d  herself  the  string 
(But  seldom  this)  to  music  strange 
Floating  through  many  a  subtle  change. 
'I'hus  fled  the  summertime  away. 

“  Art  thou  at  peace  he  said  one  day. 
Kissing  her  lips.  “  O  Dalimar  ! 

I.ovest  me  yet  Thou  dost,  I  know. 

But  still  I’d  have  thee  tell  me  so !” 

“  I  loved  thee  first  ten  years  ago ; 

And  now  I  love  thee  better  far. 

Nay,  thou  hast  kept  thy  bloom  of  youth 
.All  perfect.” 


“  Dalimar,  in  sooth, 
'I'here  is  my  sorrow !  I  can  see 
.A  touch  or  two  of  time  on  thee. 
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Dearer  for  this, — but — may  thy  wife 
Now  tell  thee  somewhat  of  the  life 
Of  those  beneath  the  waves,  and  teach 
What  I  have  always  shunn’d  in  speech, 

Nay,  shunn’d  in  thought  ? — but  year  by  year 
Brings  the  inevitable  near. 

“  In  those  vast  kingdoms  under  sea. 

Dusky  at  noontide,  few  there  be 
Of  mine,  a  magic  race,  that  dwell. 

And  how  we  came  there  none  can  tell, 
Imperial  mid  the  monstrous  forms 
Of  Ocean's  creeping,  gliding  swarms; 

We  live  three  hundred  years  or  more. 

Three  hundred  years,  and  sometimes  four, 
.\nd  then — ah  misery  ! — and  then — 

“  I  said,  it  is  not  so  with  men 
Of  that  bright  Upper  World  w’ho  breathe 
Crystalline  ether,  live  beneath 
'I'he  great  dominion  of  the  Sun 
-And  Starry  Night — (O  Night  with  Stars !). 
Surely  nothing  there,  I  said,  debars 
Or  daunts  them,  be  it  life  or  death, 

In  their  Infinity  begun. 

Inspired  with  such  transcendent  breath  ! 

“  Fearful  our  visits,  short  and  rare 
'Fo  your  unbounded  World  of  Air, 

By  an  old  secret,  told  to  few, 

.And  jierilous  of  proof.  I  knew 
'Fhe  danger,  but  I  loved  it  too; 

•And  sometimes,  good  or  evil  hap, 

Would  even  doff  that  precious  Cap 
Which  all  beneath  the  sea  must  wear. 
Because  I  thus  felt  greater  share 
Of  earth-life,  an  unwonted  sense 
Of  fearful  hope  and  joy  intense 
Commingling, — seem’d  almost  to  rise 
.And  float  immortal  through  those  skies 
Without  a  limit. 

“  I  have  proved 

Earth’s  life  and  love,  through  thee,  Belov ’d. 
And  through  thee,  happy.  Former  days 
Withdrew  into  a  distant  haze ; 

First  I  had  Thee,  then  twofold  bliss, 

.And  threefold ;  better  lot  than  this 
Heart  could  not  dream  of — might  it  stay. 

“  It  smote  me  suddenly  one  day, 

Like  arrow  from  an  unseen  bow, 

A  poison’d  arrow — He  must  go. 

And  thou  remain !  He  shall  wax  old 
Ere  fifth  part  of  thy  life  be  told. 

And  die,  and  leave  thee  desolate. 

With  all  the  endless  years  to  wait ! 

My  sons  too — ’tis  not  death  I  fear; 

If  we  all  die,  then  death  is  dear; 

But  long,  sad,  lonely  life.  O  Sea, 

At  least  thou  hast  a  death  for  me ' 

Nay,  husband,  kiss  me,  clasp  me  tight. 
Albeit  I  lack  the  human  right 
Of  growing  old  along  with  thee!” 
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She  wept ;  he  sooth’d  her  as  he  could, 
And  cheered  her  to  a  brighter  mood. 

Hut  grief  came  shadowing  back ;  and  when 
Dark  autumn  gained  on  wood  and  fen 
She  felt  the  moaning  of  the  trees 
Was  worse  to  suffer  than  the  sea’s. 

“  It  taunts  us  with  the  distant  shore — 
Return  we 


They  return’d.  Once  more 
'I’he  salt  gale  stirr’d  her  robes  and  hair, 

Hut  could  not  breathe  away  her  care ", 

'I'he  trouble  grew,  the  sad  unrest, 

•Vnd  most  of  all  when  moony  nights 
Whiten’d  the  surf  or  spread  afar 
On  lonely  tracts  of  sea.  His  best 
Of  comforting  tried  Dalimar; 

Heyond  the  hour  availing  nought. 

For  in  their  lives  a  change  was  wrought. 

One  dreary  afternoon,  while  She 
Sat  gazing  on  the  doleful  sea. 

She  saw  her  Husband  by  her  stand, 

The  Cap  of  Magic  in  his  hand. 

His  face  was  ashy,  his  voice  low 
•Vnd  hollow,  and  his  words  came  slow  ; 

“  My  strange  dear  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

If  thou  hast  mind  to  part  from  me 
And  live  no  longer  on  the  land. 

Take  this,  and  let  thy  choice  be  free." 

She  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  look ; 

.\s  in  a  trance  the  Cap  she  took. 

At  its  touch  a  tremor  shook 
Suddenly  through  her,  from  head  to  feet, 
-And  back  she  lay  in  the  carvent  seat. 

With  staring  eyes  and  visage  wan, 

.As  though  she  were  at  point  to  die ; 

'I'hen  started  up  with  sudden  cry — 

“  O  Dalimar  !’’ — but  he  was  gone. 

And  none  saw  her  go ;  nor  found  trace ; 
Xor  henceforth  look’d  upon  her  face. 

From  that  hour,  empty  was  her  place. 


On  a  winter  night  when  the  fire  burned  bright, 

•After  flocks  of  years  had  flown  away, 

V'oiceful  O’Kennedy  sung  his  lay, 

.And  his  yearning  harp  was  tuned  aright 
h'or  ripples  of  music  that  keep  afloat 
The  little  tale  like  a  gliding  boat : 

“  Who  will  hearken  to  harp  and  rhyme, 

Of  things  that  befell  in  olden  time  ?” 

“  For  one  more  voyage  Prince  Dalimar  sail’d ; 

His  two  bold  sons  in  the  ship  with  him; 

Though  his  beard  was  white,  and  his  eyesight  din:. 
•And  his  strength  was  fail’d. 

(Hush  a  little  for  haq)  and  rhyme: 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 
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“  Weary  was  he  with  endless  quest 
By  watery  way  and  island  bay ; 

Never  seeing  by  night  or  day 
One  he  loved  best. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  For  he  had  wedded  a  fairy  wife, 

.\nd  she  had  left  him,  he  knew  not  why, 

.\nd  till  he  could  find  her  he  would  not  die. 
Though  sad  was  life. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  .‘\  sunset  over  mid-ocean  spread 

Where  the  ship,  becalmed,  did  gently  sway ; 

.\nd  there  on  deck  Prince  Dalimar  lay, 

.\s  well-nigh  dead. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  Closed  were  his  eyes,  and  pallid  his  face, 

His  sons  and  his  sailors  standing  round ; 

They  thought  ‘  He  is  far  from  the  burial-mound 
Of  his  chieftain  race.’ 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme ; 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  But  he  opens  his  eyes,  he  lifts  his  hand.s, 
lake  one  who  sees  some  wonderful  sight ; 

He  raises  himself,  his  eyes  grow  bright ; 

Straight  up  he  stands! 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  He  sighs,  ‘  Long-while  have  I  lived  alone.’ 

He  smiles,  ‘  It  is  Thou  !’  and  then,  with  one  leap 
Into  the  heave  of  the  glassy  deep. 

Sinks  like  a  stone. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  Swifter  than  cormorants  plunged  the  men. 

Rose  for  breath  and  dived  anew ; 

But  they  swam  to  the  ship  when  dark  it  grew. 

All  silent  then. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  Voyaging  homewards,  often  a  gleam 

Encompassed  the  vessel,  and  with  the  light 
A  waft  of  music.  One  still  midnight 
There  came  a  Dream. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 
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“  At  full  moon,  full  tide, — to  each  Brother  the  same  : 
His  Father  and  Mother,  hand  in  hand, 
Immortally  fair  beside  him  stand, 

And  speak  his  name. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  Seeming  out  of  the  water  to  rise, 

Enclosed  in  a  radiant  atmosphere, 

And  to  float  aloft,  and  disappear 
Into  the  skies. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  The  ship  sailed  fast  in  the  morning  sun 

By  point  and  cave,  as  the  fair  wind  blew, 

And  into  a ‘little  port  she  knew, 

And  her  voyage  was  done. 

(Hush  a  little  for  harp  and  rhyme: 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“  Where  the  mounded  Rath  overlooks  the  sea 
The  Pillar-Stone  is  a  beacon  afar; 

Graven  in  ogham,  ‘  Dalimar — 

Mervaunef,.’ 

(This  was  all  in  the  olden  time ; 

And  here  is  the  end  of  harp  and  rhyme.)” 

But  this  too  is  a  byegone  song. 

'I'he  Rath  has  been  for  ages  long 
A  grassy  hill ;  the  Standing-Stone 
Looks  on  a  country  bare  and  lone, 

And  lonelier  billows, — half  a  word 
Of  ogham  at  the  edge  all  blurred 
With  crust  of  lichens  yellow  and  gray. 

There  you  may  sit  of  a  summer  day. 

And  watch  the  white  foam  rise  and  fall 
On  rampart  cliffs  of  Donegal, 

And  the  wild  sheep  on  the  greensward  stray, 

.\nd  the  sea-line  sparkle  far  away. 

THE  END. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 


ZULU  WITCHES  AND  WITCH-FINDERS. 
BY  LADY  BARKER. 


Maritzbcrg,  April  4/A,  1876. 

Can  you  believe  that  we  are  crying 
out  for  rain  already,  and  anxiously 
scanning  the  clouds  as  they  bank  up 
over  the  high  hills  to  the  south-west 
But  so  it  is.  It  would  be  a  dreadful 
misfortune  if  the  real  dry  weather  were 


to  set  in  so  early,  and  without  the  usual 
heavy  downfall  of  rain  which  fills  the 
tanks  and  springs,  and  wards  off  the  evil 
day  of  a  short  water  supply,  and  no 
grass.  Besides  which,  everybody  faith¬ 
fully  promises  me  pleasanter  weather, — 
weather  more  like  one’s  preconceived 
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idea  of  the  climate  of  Natal,  after  a  regii-  as  a  ser\'ant,  there  is  still  much  to  be  de- 
lar  three-days’  rain.  It  is  high  time  for  my  sired,  in  spite  of  the  careful  and  excellent 
temper  as  well  as  for  the  tanks,  that  this  training  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  household 
rain  should  come,  for  the  slow  dragging  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  but  as  a  play- 
summer  days  are  now  only  broken  by  mate  for  G — ,  who  is  Last  teaching  her 
constant  gales  of  hot  winds.  These  the  whole  game  of  cricket,  or  a  nurse- 
same  hot  winds  are  w’orse  than  anything,  maid  for  the  baby,  she  is  a  treasure  in- 
more  exasperating  and  more  exhausting ;  deed  of  sweet  temper  and  willingness, 
nor  does  a  drop  of  dew  fall  at  night  to  To  be  sure  she  did  race  the  perambula- 
refresh  the  fast-browning  vegetation,  tor  down  a  steep  hill  the  other  day,  up- 
over  which  they  scatter  a  -thick  haze  of  setting  the  baby  and  breaking  the  small 
dust.  Hot  winds  are  bad  enough  in  In-  vehicle  into  bits ;  but,  still,  English 
dia,  lived  through  in  large,  airy,  lofty  nursemaids  do  the  same,  and  do  not 
rooms,  with  mats  of  fragrant  grass,  kept  tell  the  truth  abbut  it  at  once,  as  Malla 
constantly  wet  and  hung  at  every  door  did :  it  was  done  to  amuse  the  two 
and  window ;  with  punkahs,  and  ice,  and  children,  and  answered  that  part  of  the 
all  the  necessary  luxury  and  idle  calm  of  programme  excellently  well,  even  the 
Indian  life  What  must  they  be  here, —  final  upsetting  eliciting  peals  of  laughter 
and,  remember,  the  wind  is  just  as  hot,  from  both  the  mischievous  monkeys.  It 
only  it  blows  at  short  intervals,  instead  is  also  rather  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the 
of  continually,  for  months, — in  small  extreme  slowness  and  deliberation  of  my 
houses,  with  low  rooms  of  eight  or  ten  Kafir  housemaid’s  movements,  she  breaks 
feet  square,  and  in  a  country  where  the  quite  as  much  crockery  in  a  week  as  any 
mistress  of  the  bouse  is  head  cook,  head  one  else  would  in  a  year  ;  and  she  is  so 
housemaid,  head  nurse,  and  even  head  inexpiessibly  quaint  about  it  all,  that 
coachman  and  gardener,  and  where  a  one  has  neither  the  heart  nor  the  corn- 
glass  of  cool  water  is  a  luxury  only  mand  of  countenance  requisite  to  scold, 
dreamed  of  in  one’s  feverish  slumbers  ?  I  handed  her  a  saucer  last  night,  to  put 
Nature  deman.ds  that  we  should  all  be  down :  the  next  moment  she  remarked, 
lotus-eaters,  and  lie  “  propt  on  beds  of  in  her  singularly  sweet  and  gentle  voice 
amaranth  and  moly,"  at  all  events  from  and  pretty  musical  accent,  “  Now  here  is 
November  to  April.  Necessity  insists  on  the  saucer  in  three  pieces.”  So  it  was; 
our  rising  early,  and  going  to  bed  late,  and  how  she  broke  it,  without  dropping 
and  eating  the  bread  of  carefulness,  dur-  it,  must  ever  be  a  mystery  to  me.  It  was 
ing  all  these  hot  weeks  ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  conjuring  trick,  but  it  occurs  some¬ 
one  must  work  very  hard  oneself  if  one  what  too  often.  Malia  ought  not  to  be  a 
desires  to  have  a  tolerably  clean  and  housemaid  at  all.  She  has  a  thirst  for 
comfortable  house,  and  to  live  in  any  knowledge  which  is  very  remarkable,  and 
sort  of  rational  and  civilised  fashion,  a  good  deal  of  musical  talent.  She 
For  my  part  I  like  hard  work,  speaking  speaks  and  reads  three  languages — Kafir, 
generally,  but  notin  a  hot  wind.  Vet  English,  and  Dutch — with  perfect  fluency 
l)eopleseemtobe  pretty  well,  except  their  and  facility  ;  and  is  trying  hard  to  learn 
tempers, — again  speaking  for  myself, —  to  write,  practising  incessantly  on  a  slate, 
so  I  suppose  the  climate  is  rather  disa-  She  is  always  whistling,  or  singing,  or 
greeable  than  actually  unhealthy.  picking  out  tunes  on  a  sort  of  pipe,  on 

I  feel  it  is  exceedingly  absurd  the  way  which  she  plays  some  airs  very  prettily. 
I  dilate  incessantly  upon  three  topics, —  Every  spare  moment  of  her  time  she  is 
roads  (I  promise  faithfully  not  to  say  a  poring  over  a  book,  and  her  little  Kafir 
word  about  iAem  this  time),  weather  (I  Bible  is  ever  at  hand.  I  wish,  w-ith  all 
have  had  my  grumble  at  that,  and  feel  all  my  heart,  that  I  had  time  to  teach  her  to 
the  better  for  it),  and  servants.  We  have  write,  and  to  learn  Kafir  from  her  myself : 
lately  added  to  our  establishment  a  Kafir  but,  except  on  Sundays,  when  I  read 
girl,  who  is  a  real  comfort  and  help,  with  her  and  hear  her  say  some  hymns,  I 
Malia — for  Kafirs  cannot  pronounce  the  never  have  a  moment.  She  is  so  anxious 
letter  r  ;  “  red  ”  is  always  “  led  ”  with  to  learn,  poor  girl,  that  she  watches  her 
them,  and  so  on — is  a  short,  fat,  goodhu-  opportunity  ;  and  when  I  sit  down  to 
mored-looking  damsel  of  fifteen  years  brush  my  hair,  or  lace  my  boots,  she 
of  age,  but  who  looks  thirty.  Regarded  drops  on  one  knee  by  my  side,  produces 
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her  book  from  her  pocket,  and  says,  in 
the  most  aUinante  voice,  *'  Sail  I  lead  to 
you  a  little,  Inkosa’  casa  Who  could 
have  the  heart  to  say  No,  although  my 
gravity  is  sorely  tried  by  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  pronunciation.  She  cannot  say 
“  such,”  it  is  too  harsh  ;  and  the  nearest 
we  can  arrive  at,  after  many  efforts,  is 
“  sush.”  Almost  every  word  has  a  vowel 
tacked  on  to  the  end,  so  as  to  bring  it  as 
dose  to  her  own  liquid,  soft-sounding  Zulu 
as  possible.  I  think  what  upsets  me  most  is 
to  hear  our  first  parents  called  “  'Dam 
and  pA’a.”  Hut,  indeed,  most  of  the  Hi- 
ble  names  are  difficult  of  recognition ; 
yet  her  idioms  are  perfect,  and  she  speaks 
in  well-chosen,  rather  elegant  phraseolo¬ 
gy.  Kvery  alternate  Sunday,  NlaHa  goes 
down  to  town  dressed  in  the  smartest  of 
bright  pink  cotton  frocks,  made  very  full 
and  very  short,  a  clean  white  apron,  and 
a  sky-blue  kerchief,  arranged  on  her  head 
in  a  becoming  turban.  Malla’s  shy  grins 
of  delight  and  pride,  as  she  comes  thus 
arrayed  to  make  me  her  parting  curtsey, 
are  quite  charming  to  behold,  and  display 
a  set  of  teeth  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  for  beauty  anywhere  out  of  Kafir- 
land.  Indeed,  all  these  people  seem  to 
possess  most  exquisite  teeth, and  they  take 
great  care  of  them,  rinsing  their  mouths, 
and  polishing  even  these  glistening  pearls 
at  every  opportunity. 

'I'he  more  1  see  of  the  Kafirs,  the  more 
I  like  them.  People  tell  us  they  are  un- 
reliablfe ;  but  I  find  them  gay  and  good- 
humored,  docile  and  civil.  Kvery  cow¬ 
herd  on  the  veldt  has  bis  “  sako  bono  ” 
(phonetic  spelling  again,  on  my  part)  as 
he  passes  me  fern  or  grass-seed  hunting 
in  the  early  morning,  and  I  hear  inces¬ 
sant  ])eals  of  laughter  from  kitchen  and 
stable.  Of  course  laughter  probably 
means  idleness,  but  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  go  out  A'rrj  time  (as  indeed  I  ought,  I 
believe)  and  make  them,  what  Mr.  Toots 
calls,  “  resume  their  studies.”  Their  mirth 
is  very  different  from  that  of  my  old 
friends,  the  West-Indian  negroes,  who 
are  always  chattering  and  laughing.  The 
true  Kafir  wears  a  stolid  expression  of 
countenance  in  public,  and  is  not  easily 
moved  to  signs  of  surprise  or  amusement ; 
but  at  home  they  seem  to  me  a  very  mer¬ 
ry  and  sociable  people.  Work  is  always 
difficult  and  disagreeable  to  them,  and 
many  generations  must  pass  before  a  Ka¬ 
fir  will  do  a  hand’s  turn  more  than  is  ac- 
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tually  necessary  to  keep  his  body  and 
soul  together.  They  are  very  easily 
trained  as  domestic  servants,  in  spite  of 
the  drawback  of  not  understanding  half 
what  is  said  to  them  ;  and  they  make  es¬ 
pecially  good  grooms.  'I'he  most  dis¬ 
couraging  part  of  the  process,  however, 
is  that  it  is  well-nigh  perpetual,  for,  ex¬ 
cept  gipsies,  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  restless, 
unsettled  human  being  than  your  true 
Kafir.  Change  he  seems  to  crave  for, 
and  change  he  will  have,  acknowledging 
half  his  time  that  he  knows  it  must  be 
for  the  worse.  'I'hey  will  leave  a  comfort¬ 
able,  easy  place,where  they  are  well  treat¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  happy,  for  harder  work 
and  often  blows,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
change.  No  kindness  can  attach  them, 
except  in  the  rarest  instances,  and  noth¬ 
ing  upon  earth  could  induce  them  to  fore¬ 
go  their  periodical  visits  to  their  own 
kraals.  'I'his  means  a  return,  for  thetime 
being,  to  barbarism ;  which  seems  very 
strange  when  a  man  has  had  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  clothes,  a  good  room, 
good  food,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
tastes  which  cilivization  teaches.  Imag¬ 
ine  laying  aside  the  comforts  and  decen¬ 
cies  of  life  to  creep  in  at  the  low  door- 
of  a  big  bee-hive,  and  squat  naked  around 
a  huge  fire,  smoking  tobacco  and  drink¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  beer  which  is  made  from 
mealies.  I’ve  often  seen  this  beer,  and 
Charlie  is  very  anxious  that  I  should 
taste  it,  bringing  me  some  occasionally 
in  an  old  biscuit-tin,  with  assurances  that 
“  ma’  ”  will  find  it  very  good.  But  I 
cannot  get  beyond  looking  at  it,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of  beer  with 
a  thick  liquid  resembling  dirty  chocolate 
more  than  anything  else.  So  I  always 
stave  off  the  evil  day  of  tasting,  with  in¬ 
genious  excuses. 

Perhaps  they  are  more  behindhand  in 
medical  faith  than  in  any  other  respect. 
'I'he  other  day  one  of  our  Kafirs  had  a 
bad  bilious  attack,  and,  declining  all 
offers  of  more  civilised  treatment,  got 
one  of  his  own  physicians  to  bleed  him 
in  the  great  toe,  with,  as  he  declared,  the 
happiest  effect.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
afternoon  he  reported  himself  as  per¬ 
fectly  well.  But  quite  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  kind  of  remedy  came  before 
me  lately.  'I'om  had  a  frightful  head¬ 
ache, — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  how  that  boy  smokes  the 
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strongest  tobacco  out  of  Ja  cow’s  horn, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  incessant  snuff-taking.  The  first 
I  heard  of  Tom’s  headache  was  when 
Charlie  came  to  ask  me  for  a  remedy ; 
which  I  thought  very  nice  on  his  part, 
because  he  and  Tom  live  in  a  chronic 
state  of  quarrelling,  and  half  my  time  is 
taken  u])  in  keeping  the  peace  between 
them.  However,  I  told  Charlie  that  I 
knew  of  no  remedy  for  a  bad  headache 
except  going  to  bed,  and  that  was  what 
I  should  advise  Tom  to  do.  Charlie 
smiled  rather  contemptuously,  as  if  pity¬ 
ing  my  ignorance,  and  asked  if  I  would 
give  him  a  box  of  w’ooden  matches. 
Now  matches  are  a  standing  grievance 
in  a  Kafir  establishment,  and  go  at  the 
rate.of  a  box  a  day  if  not  carefully  locked 
up.  So  I,  failing  to  connect  wooden 
matches  and  Tom’s  headache  together, 
began  a  reproachful  catalogue  of  how 
many  boxes  of  matches  he  had  asked  for 
lately.  Charlie,  however,  hastily  cut  me 
short  by  saying,  “  But,  ma’,  it  for  make 
Tom  well.”  So  of  course  I  produced  a 
new  box  of  “  Bryant  and  May,”  and 
stood  by  to  watch  Charlie  doctoring 
Tom.  Match  after  match  did  Charlie 
strike,  holding  the  flaming  splinter  up 
Tom’s  exceedingly  wide  nostrils,  until 
the  box  was  empty.  Tom  winced  a  good 
deal,  but  bore  this  singeing  process  with 
great  fortitude.  Every  now  and  then  he 
cried  out — as  well  he  might — when  Char¬ 
lie  thrust  a  freshly-lighted  match  up  his 
nose  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  stood  it  brave¬ 
ly,  and  by  the  time  the  matches  were  all 
burnt  out,  he  declared  his  headache  was 
quite  cured,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
and  chop  wood.  Nor  would  he  listen  to 
the  idea  of  going  to  bed.  “  It  very  good 
stuff  to  smell,  ma’,”  said  Charlie  :  “  burn 
de  sickness  away." 

They  are  inexpressibly  queer,  too, 
about  their  domestic  arrangements,  and 
1  had  a  long  argument  with  a  Kafir 
w'oman  the  other  day,  through  Malla’s 
interpretation,  as  to  the  propriety  of  kill¬ 
ing  one  of  her  babies  when  she  chanced 
to  have  twins.  My  dusky  friend  declared 
it  was  much  the  best  plan,  and  one  which 
was  always  followed  when  the  whites 
did  not  interfere.  If  both  children  were 
kept  alive,  she  averred,  they  would  .be 
both  puny,  wretched  little  creatures,  and 
would  be  quite  sure  to  die  eventually  ; 
so,  as  a  Kafir  looks  to  his  children  to 


take  care  of  and  work  for  him  even  in  his 
middle  age, — the  sons  by  their  wages, 
and  the  daughters  by  their  dowries,  or 
rather  by  the  prices  paid  for  them, — 
she  declared  it  was  very  bad  economy  to 
try  to  rear  two  babies  at  once,  and  calmly 
recapitulated  the  instances  in  her  own 
and  her  neighbors’  families  where  one 
wretched  twin  had  been  killed  to  give 
the  other  a  better  chance.  She  confess¬ 
ed  she  had  been  much  puzzled  upon  one 
occasion  when  the  twins  were  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  for  both  would  have  been  useful 
hereafter.  ‘‘  I  thought  of  the  cows  I 
should  get  for  the  girl,”  she  said,  “  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  boy’s  wages,  and  I 
didn’t  know  which  to  keep ;  but  the 
girl,  she  cried  the  most,  so  I  kill  her,  and 
the  boy  grow  up  a  very  good  boy,  earns 
plenty  money.”  That  was  Malia’s  inter- 
l)retation  ;  for  although  she  speaks  excel¬ 
lent  English,  when  anothei  person’s  words 
have  to  be  reproduced  her  tenses  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  confused  and  jumbled  up.  But  she  is  a 
capital  mouth-piece,  and  it  always  amuses 
me  to  bargain,  through  I)er,  for  my  eggs 
and  chickens  and  mealies.  Sorry  bar¬ 
gaining  it  is,  generally  resulting  in  my 
paying  double  the  market  price  for  these 
commodities.  Lately  I  have  been  even 
more  fleeced  than  usual,  especially  by  my 
egg-man,  who  is  an  astute  old  Kafir,  very 
much  adorned  with  circlets  of  copper  wire 
on  his  legs  and  arms.  He  brings  his 
eggs  in  a  bag,  which  he  swings  about  Si> 
recklessly  that  it  is  a  ])erpetual  manel  to 
me  how  they  escape  annihilation.  Every 
time  he  comes  he  adds  threepence  to  the 
price  of  his  eggs  per  dozen  on  account 
of  the  doubled  hut-tax,  and  I  assure  him 
that  in  time  it  will  end  in  my  having  paid 
the  whole  amount  instead  of  him.  Hither¬ 
to  the  natives  have  paid  a  tax  of  seven 
shillings  per  annum  on  each  hut,  but  this 
year  it  has  been  doubled,  so  the  Kafirs 
very  sensibly  make  their  white  custom¬ 
ers  pay  a  heavy  percentage  on  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  with  ^ich  they  supply 
them.  It  is  exactly  what  it  used  to  be  in 
London  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
coals  were  so  costly  :  everything  rose  in 
price,  from  china  va.ses  down  to  hair¬ 
pins  ;  .so  now  this  doubled  tax  is  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of 
eggs,  fowls,  cows,  mealies,  and  what  not. 
I  don’t  understand  political  economy 
myself,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  a 
curious  fact  that  although  every  article 
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of  food  or  clothing  is  only  too  ready  to 
jump  up  in  price  on  the  smallest  excuse, 
it  never  comes  down  again.  I  try  to 
chaff  my  old  Kafir  egg  merchant,  and 
show  him  by  figures  that  his  extra  charge 
for  eggs  pays  his  extra  seven  shillings  in 
about  six  weeks.  I  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  him,  after  this  increased  tax  is 
thus  provided  for,  to  go  back  to  his 
original  price  ;  but  he  smiles  knowingly, 
and  shakes  his  head,  murmuring  “  Ka, 
ka,”  which  appears  to  mean  “  No.” 

.\11  this  time,  however,  I  am  longing  to 
tell  you  of  a  famous  tea-party  I  have  had 
here  lately.  \  regular  “  drum,”  only  it 
beat  all  your  London  teas  hollow,  even 
with  dear  little  “  Minos  ”  *  thrown  into 
the  bargain,  because  in  the  corner  of  my 
cards  were  the  words,“  Tea  and  Witches.” 
— Now  I  ask  you  could  anyone  wish  for 
greater  excitement  than  that  to  enliven  a 
summer  afternoon  ?  Attractive  as  was 
the  bait,  it  yet  was  a  blunder  or  a  fib, 
which  you  choose,  for  so  far  from  being 
witches,  my  five  extraordinary  performers 
were  the  sworn  enemies  of  witches,  being 
in  fact  “  witch-finders,”  or  ”  witch-doc¬ 
tors,”  as  they  are  just  as  often  called.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered 
so  much  anxiety  about  a  small  enter¬ 
tainment  as  I  did  about  that  tea-party  ! 
Of  course  there  was  the  usual  thunder¬ 
storm  due  that  afternoon,  and  not  until 
the  last  moment,  when  the  clouds’rolled 
off  towards  the  Umpeni  valley,  leaving  us 
a  glorious  sky  and  pleasant  breeze,  did 
I  cease  to  fear  that  the  whole  thing  might 
prove  a  fiasco.  Hy  the  time  I  had  begun 
to  have  confidence  in  the  weather,  came 
•a  distracted  message  from  the  obliging 
neighbor  who  supplies  me  with  milk, 
to  say  that,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  her 
cows  had  selected  this  ])articular  after¬ 
noon  of  all  the  year  to  stray  away  and 
get  themselves  impounded,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  delivery  of  sundry  bottles 
(everything  is  sold  in  bottles  here)  of 
milk  was  as  uncertain  as — what  shall  I 
say  ?  Natal  weather — for  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  that.  Imagine  my 
dismay.  No  one  dared  even  to  suggest 
preserved  milk  to  me,  so  well-known  is 
my  antipathy  to  that  miserable  make¬ 
shift.  I  should  have  sat  me  down  and 
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wept  if  at  that  moment  I  had  not  dis¬ 
cerned  a  small  herd  of  cattle  wending 
their  way  across  the  veldt  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  gate.  Oh  joy !  the  milk  and  the 
weather  are  all  right,  but  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  is  this  enormous  mob 
of  shouting,  singing  Kafirs  clamoring 
outside  my  garden  fence  }  These  are  iny 
witch-finders,  escorted  by  nearly  the 
whole  black  population  of  Maritzburgh. 
They  have  arrived  about  three  hours 
before  the  proper  time  and  are  asking 
for  some  place  to  dress  in,  not  from  any 
fastidiousness,  but  simply  because  they 
don’t  want  profane  eyes  to  witness  the 
details  of  assuming  their  professional 
decorations.  Remember  there  is  not  a 
white  man  nearer  than  Maritzburg,  and 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  to  prevent 
any  number  of  these  excited,  shouting 
men  and  boys  from  walking  into  my  little 
house,  or  at  least  helping  themselves  to 
anything  off  the  tea-tables  which  the  ser¬ 
vants  are  beginning  to  arrange  in  the 
verandah.  But  they  were  as  docile  and 
obedient  as  possible,  readily  acceding  to 
iny  desire  that  they  should  remain  out¬ 
side  the  fence,  and  asking  for  nothing 
except  copious  draughts  of  water.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  was  armed  with  a  talisman,  for 
I  went  out  to  them  with  one  of  my  nu¬ 
merous  “Jacks”  as  an  interpreter,  and 
told  them  they  must  all  sit  down  and 
wait  patiently  until  Mr.  S —  (their 
own  beloved  Inkosi)  came,  adding  that 
he  would  be  here  immediately.  That 
was  a  fib,  for  he  could  not  come  until 
late;  but  an  excellent  substitute  very 
soon  appeared  and  set  my  mind  partly 
at  rest.  I  say  only  “  partly,”  because  I 
had  been  so  teased  about  my  party.  F — 
had  been  esi)ecially  aggravating,  observ¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  that  my  proceedings 
were  at  once  illegal  and  improper,  and 
adding  that  he  was  “surprised  at  me.” 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  trying  ? 
.Vnil  I  yet  knew  quite  well  all  the  time 
that  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  sec  these 
people  as  we  were,  only  he  persisted 
in  being  semi-official  and  disagreeable. 
Never  mind,  I  triumphed  over  him  after¬ 
wards  when  it  all  went  ofl  so  well.  When 
I  had  leisure  to  think  of  anything  but 
whether  there  v/ould  be  a  riot  or  not,  I 
had  horrible  misgivings  about  the  com- 
j)ulsory  scantiness  of  my  invitations.  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  all  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  well  as  the  few  friends  I  had  in- 
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vited ;  but  what  is  one  to  do  with  a  doll’s 
house  and  a  dozen  tea-cups  ?  Those 
were  my  resources,  and  I  taxed  them  to 
the  uttermost  as  it  was.  One  can’t  hire 
things  here,  and  I  hud  no  place  to  put 
them  if  I  could  ;  but  it  is  horrid  to  feel, 
as  1  did,  that  heaps  of  people  must  have 
wondered  why  they  were  left  out. 

At  last  five  o’clock  came,  bringing  with 
it  a  regiment  of  riders  thirsting  for  tea 
and  clamorous  to  see  the  witches,  want¬ 
ing  their  fortunes  told,  their  lost  trinkets 
found,  and  heaven  knows  what  beside. 

‘‘  They  are  not  witches  at  all,”  I  say 
gravely  ;  “  they  are  witch-finders,  and  I 
believe  the  whole  thing  is  very  wrong.” 
Here  was  a  depressing  announcement 
for  one’s  hostess  to  make  !  but  it  had  a 
good  effect  for  the  moment,  and  sent  my 
guests  quietly  off  to  console  themselves 
with  their  tea  ;  that  at  least  could  not  be 
wrong,  especially  as  the  milk  had  arrived, 
new  and  delicious.  In  the  meantime 
kind  Mr.  F —  had  gone  off  to  fetch  the 
witches — as  every  lady  persisted  in  call¬ 
ing  them — and  presently  they  appeared 
in  full  official  dress,  walking  along  in  a 
measured,  stately  step,  keeping  time  and 
tune  to  the  chanting  of  a  body-guard  of 
girls  and  women, who  sung  continuously, 
ina  sort  of  undertone,  a  monotonous  kind 
of  march.  They  made  an  excellent  stage 
entrance.  Grave,  composed,  erect  of 
carriage,  and  dauntless  of  mien,  these 
.‘Vmazonian  women  walked  past  the  ver¬ 
andah,  raising  their  hand  as  the  men  do 
with  the  low  cry  of  “  Inkosi  ”  in  saluta¬ 
tion.  Their  pride  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  men  when  once  they  take  up  this 
aread  profession,  which  is  also  shared 
with  them  by  men.  They  are  permitted 
to  bear  shield  and  spear  as  warriors,  and 
they  hunt  and  kill  with  their  own  hands 
the  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  whose  skins 
they  wear.  Their  day  is  over  and  ended, 
however,  for  the  cruelties  practised  under 
their  auspices  had  risen  to  a  great 
height,  and  it  is  now  against  the 
law  to  seek  out  a  witch  by  means 
of  these  pitiless  women.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  —  bearing  in 
mind  the  superstition  and  cruelty  which 
existed  in  remote  parts  of  England  not 
so  very  long  ago — how  powerful  such 
women  became  among  a  savage  people, 
or  how  tempting  an  opportunity  they 
could  furnish  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptional  individ¬ 


uals  ;  more  observant,  more  shrewd,  and 
more  dauntless,  than  the  average  fat  hard¬ 
working  Kafir  women  ;  besides  possessing 
the  contradictory  mixture  of  great  phy¬ 
sical  powers  and  strong  hysterical  tenden¬ 
cies.  They  work  themselves  up  to  a 
jjitch  of  frenzy,  and  get  to  believe  as 
firmly  in  their  own  supernatural  discern¬ 
ment  as  any  individual  among  the  trem¬ 
bling  circle  of  Zulus  to  whom  a  touch 
from  the  whisk  they  carry  in  their 
hands  is  a  sentence  of  instant  death. 
It  gave  a  certain  grim  interest  to  what  a 
Scotch  friend  called  the  “  i)loy  ”  to  know 
that  it  had  once  been  true  ;  and  I  begged 
Mr.  F —  to  explain  to  them,  before  they 
began,  that  the  only  reason  1  had 
wanted  to  see  them  arose  from  pure 
curiosity  to  know  what  they  looked  like, 
how  they  were  dressed,  and  so  forth ; 
and  that  I  quite  understood  that  it  was 
all  nonsense  and  very  wrong,  and  against 
the  law  to  do  so  really,  but  that  this  was 
only  a  play  and  a  pretence.  Shall  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  felt  rather  ashamed  at  mak¬ 
ing  this  public  avowal,  but  my  conscience 
demanded  it  clamorously,  and  I  felt  many 
misgivings  lest  I  should  indeed  be  causing 
any  “  weak  brother  to  offend.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  too  late  now  for  scruples,  and 
a  sort  of  shout  came  up  from  the  good- 
humored,  well-behaved  crowd  outside,  as¬ 
suring  me  they  knew  it  was  only  for  fun, 
and  that  it  was  quite  right ;  and  they  were 
glad  for  the  English  “  Inkosa’  casa  ”  and 
her  friends  to  see  an  old  custom  which  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  have  done  with. 
This  little  speech,  so  full  of  true  tact, 
put  me  at  my  ease  at  once,  and  we  all 
took  up  our  position  at  one  side  of  the 
little  semicircular  lawn,  where  the  dance- 
crescent  was  already  formed,  sui)plying, 
ourselves,  the  place  of  the  supposed  ring 
of  spectators  and  victims.  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  see  the  scene  as  I  saw  it,  and 
shall  ever  see  it  when  I  look  back  upon  it. 
The  first  original  “  tail  ”  of  my  witch-find¬ 
ers  had  been  supplemented  by  a  dense 
mob  of  people,  who  fonned  a  background, 
behaving  perfectly  quietly,  and  though 
uninvited  and  unexpected  giving  not  the 
slightest  trouble.  That  is  the  odd  part 
of  a  colony  :  individuals  are  rougher, 
less  polite,  more  brusque  and  overbearing 
than  the  people  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
in  England  ;  but  the  moment  it  comes  to 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  then  the  ab¬ 
solute  respectability  of  class  asserts  itself. 
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and  the  crowd — the  “  rough”  element 
being  cons))icuous  by  its  absence — is  far 
more  orderly  than  any  assemblage  of  a 
dozen  people  elsewhere.  Imagine  a 
villa  at  Wimbledon  or  Putney,  and  some 
four  or  five  hundred  uninvited  people 
calmly  walking  into  the  grounds  to  look 
at  something  they  wished  to  see,  without 
a  ghost  of  a  policeman  or  authority  in 
charge  !  Yet  that  was  our  predicament 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  not  a  leaf,  or 
rosebud,  or  blade  of  grass  was  touched 
or  injured  in  any  way  ;  nor  was  there  a 
sound  to  be  heard  to  mar  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  that  summer  evening.  It  was 

“  A  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,” — 

in  spite  of  my  chronic  state  of  griunbling 
at  the  climate  and  weather  I  must  ac- 
knowedge  that, — an  evening  which  might 
have  been  made  to  order.  Recent  rains 
had  washed  the  surrounding  hills,  bright¬ 
ened  the  dust-laden  grass  to  green 
once  more,  and  freshened  up  everything. 
The  amphitheatre  of  rising  ground  which 
surrounds  Maritzburg  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful  with  purple  and  blue  shad¬ 
ows  passing  over  it  from  the  slow-sail¬ 
ing  clouds  above.  I'owards  the  west  the 
sky  was  taking  that  peculiar  azure  and 
mystic  glow  which  precedes  a  fine  sunset, 
and  the  sun  itself  laid  long  parting 
lances  of  pure  golden  light  across  hill  and 
dale  around.  \  fresh  air  came  up  from 
the  south,  blowing  softly  across  the 
downs,  and  sleepy,  picturesque  little  Ma¬ 
ritzburg — empty  for  the  afternoon  of  its 
inhabitants,  I  should  fancy — nestled  cosi¬ 
ly  up  against  the  undulating  ground  op¬ 
posite.  Then,  to  come  nearer  home,  just 
outside  our  sod-fence  a  line  of  dusky 
faces  rose  above  the  ferns  and  waving 
grasses,  faces  whose  gleaming  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  knot  of  performers  within. 
The  little  drive  and  garden  paths  were 
crowded  with  strangers,  white  and  color¬ 
ed,  all,  as  I  said  before,  perfectly  quiet 
and  orderly,  but  evidently  interested  and 
amused.  A  semicircle  of  girls  and  women, 
— some  in  gay,  civilised  garb,  some  in 
coarsest  drapery,  with  bright  beads  on 
wrist  and  neck,  some  with  drowsy  babies 
slung  at  their  backs,  but  all  earnest  and 
intent  on  their  part, — stood  like  the  cho¬ 
rus  ot  a  (Ireek  jiiay.  beating  their  hands 
together,  and  singing  a  low,  monotonous 
chant,  the  measure  and  rhythm  of  which 
changed  ever)'  now  and  again  with  a  stamp 


and  a  swing.  A  pace  or  two  in  front  of 
these  singers  were  the  witch-finders,  in 
full  ceremonial  dress.  Collectively  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Isin- 
yanga”  or  ”  Abangoura,”  but  each  had, 
of  course,  her  distinctive  name,  and 
each  belonged  to  a  separate  tribe. 
Conspicuous  from  her  great  height,  No- 
zinyanga  first  caught  my  eye,  her  floating 
helmet-like  plume  of  the  tail-feathers  of 
the  saka-bula  bird  shading  her  fierce 
face,  made  still  more  grimsome  by  wafers 
of  red  paint  on  cheek  and  brow.  In  her 
right  hand  she  held  a  light  sheaf  of 
assegais  or  lances,  and  on  her  left  arm 
was  slung  a  small  and  pretty  shield  of 
dappled  ox-hide.  Her  petticoat  was  less 
characteristic  than  that  of  her  sister-per¬ 
formers,  being  made  of  a  couple  of  large 
gay  handkerchiefs  worn  kiltwise.  But 
she  made  up  for  this  shortcoming  of 
characteristic  decoration  in  her  skirts  by 
the  splendor  of  the  bead  necklaces, 
fringes  of  goats’  hair,  and  scarlet  tassels 
with  which  she  was  covered  from  throat 
to  waist.  A  baldric  of  leopard  skin  was 
fastened  with  huge  brazen  knobs  across 
her  capacious  chest,  and  down  her  back 
hung  a  beautifully  dried  and  flattened 
skin  of  an  enormous  boa-constrictor. 
'I'his  creature  must  have  been  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  length,  for  whilst  its  hooded 
head  was  fastened  at  the  broad  nape  of 
Nozinyanga’sneck,  its  tail  dropped  some 
two  feet  or  so  on  the  ground  behind  her. 
Now  Nozinyanga  stood  something  like 
six  feet  two  inches  on  her  bare  feet. 
Although  I  first  looked  at  her,  attracted 
by  her  tall  stature  and  defiant  pose,  the 
proceedings  were  really  opened  by  a 
small,  lithe  woman,  with  a  wonderfully 
pathetic,  wistful  face,  who  seemed  more 
in  earnest  than  her  big  sisters,  and  who 
in  her  day  must  doubtless  have  brushed 
away  many  a  man’s  life  with  the  quagga’s 
tail  she  brandished  so  lightly. 

To  make  you  understand  the  terrible 
interest  attaching  to  these  women,  I 
ought  to  explain  to  you  here  that  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  whenever  anything  went 
wrong,  either  politically  or  socially, 
among  the  Zulus  or  other  tribes,  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  shortcomings  to  witch-agency. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken,  after  coming 
to  this  resolution,  was  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  witch  or  witches ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  great  meeting  would  be 
summoned  by  order  of  the  King,  and. 
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under  his  superintendence,  a  large  ring, 
some  four  or  five  deep,  of  natives  would 
be  made  to  sit  trembling  and  in  fear  of 
their  lives  on  the  ground.  In  the  centre 
of  these  danced  the  witch-finders,  or 
witch-doctors,  and  as  they  gradually 
lashed  themselves  up  to  a  frantic  state  of 
frenzy,  bordering  in  fact  on  demoniacal 
possession,  they  lightly  switched  with  this 
([uagga-tail  one  or  other  of  the  quiver¬ 
ing  spectators.  No  sooner  had  the  fatal 
brush  passed  over  the  victim  than  he  was 
dragged  away  and  butchered  on  the  sjwt ; 
and  not  only  he,  but  all  the  living  things 
in  his  hut — wives  and  children,  dogs  and 
cats, — not  a  stick  left  standing,  or  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature  breathing.  Sometimes  a 
whole  kraal  was  exterminated  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  it  need  not  be  told  what  a 
method  it  became  of  gratifying  private 
revenge  and  paying  off  old  scores.  Of 
all  the  blessings,  so  unwillingly  and 
grudgingly  admitted,  which  even  so  par¬ 
tial  a  civilisation  has  wrought  to  these 
difficult,  lazy,  and  yet  pugnacious  Kafir 
people,  none  can  be  greater  surely  than 
the  rule  which  strictly  prohibits  this  sort 
of  lynch-law  from  being  carried  out  any¬ 
where,  under  any  circumstances,  by  these 
priestesses  of  a  cruel  faith.  Now  perhaps 
you  see  why  there  was  such  a  strong  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  interest  and  excitement 
beneath  the  light  laughter  and  frolic  of 
our  summer  afternoon  tea-party. 

Nozilwane  was  the  name  of  this  terrible 
little  sorceress,  who  frightened  more  than 
one  of  us  more  thoroughly  than  we  should 
like  to  acknowledge,  peering  up  in  our 
faces  as  she  hung  about  the  group  of 
guests,  with  a  weird,  wistful  glance  which 
was  both  uncanny  and  uncomfortable. 
She  was  really  beautifully  dressed  for 
her  part,  in  lynx-skins  folded  over  and 
over  from  w'aist  to  knee,  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  covered  by  strings 
of  wild  beasts’  teeth  and  fangs,  beads, 
skeins  of  brilliantly-hued  yarn,  strips 
of  snakes’  skin  and  fringes  of  Angora- 
goat  fleece.  This  was  a  singularly  effec¬ 
tive  and  graceful  decoration,  worn 
round  the  body  and  above  each  elbow 
and  falling  in  soft  white  flakes  among 
the  gay  coloring  and  against  the  dusky 
skin.  Lynx  tails  hung  down  like  lap¬ 
pets  on  each  side  of  her  face,  which 
was  overshadowed  and  almost  hidden  by 
the  profusion  of  saka-bula  feathers.  This 
bird  has  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and 


is  sufficiently  rare  for  the  natives  to  at¬ 
tach  a  peculiar  value  and  charm  to  the 
tail-feathers ;  they  are  like  those  of  a 
young  cock,  curved  and  slender,  and  of 
a  dark  chestnut  color,  with  a  white  eye 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  each  feather. 
Among  this  floating  and  thick  plumage, 
small  bladders  were  interspersed,  and 
skewers  or  pins  fashioned  out  of  tusks. 

All  the  witch-finders  wore  their  own 
hair,  or  rather  wool,  alike  :  that  is,  high¬ 
ly  greased,  and  twisted  up  with  twine 
until  it  loses  the  appearance  of  hair  com¬ 
pletely,  and  hangs  around  their  faces  like 
a  thick  fringe,  dyed  deep  red.  Nozil¬ 
wane  stepped  .out  with  a  creeping,  cat¬ 
like  gesture,  bent  double,  as  if  she  were 
seeking  out  a  trail.  Every  movement  of 
her  undulating  body  kept  time  to  the 
beat  of  the  girls’  hands  and  the  low 
crooning  chant.  Presently  she  affected 
to  find  the  clue  she  sought,  and  sprang 
aloft  wtih  a  series  of  wild  pirouettes,  shak¬ 
ing  her  spears  and  brandishing  her  little 
shield  in  a  frenzied  fashion.  Put  Nowa- 
ruso,  albeit  much  fatter  and  in  less  good 
condition  than  the  lady  of  the  lynx-skins, 
was  determined  that  she  should  not  re¬ 
main  the  cynosure  ofour  eyes,  and  she  too, 
with  a  yell  and  a  caper,  cut  into  the  dance 
to  the  sound  of  louder  grunts  and  faster 
hand-claps.  Nowaruso  turned  her  back 
to  us  a  good  deal  in  her  performances, 
conscious  of  a  magnificent  snake-skin, 
studded  besides  in  a  regular  pattern  with 
brass-headed  nails,  which  floated  like  a 
streamer  down  her  back.  She  wore  a 
magnificent  jupoti  of  leopard  skins,  deco¬ 
rated  with  red  rosettes,  and  her  toilette 
was  altogether  more  recherche  and  artis¬ 
tic  than  any  of  the  others.  Her  bangles 
were  brighter,  her  goat-fringes  whiter, 
and  her  face  more  carefully  painted. 
Yet  Nozilwane  held  her  own  gallantly  in 
virtue  of  being  a  mere  bag  of  bones,  and 
also  having  youth  and  a  firm  belief  in 
herself  on  her  side.  The  others,  though 
they  all  joined  in,  and  hunted  out  a 
phantom  foe,  and  triumphed  over  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  turn,  were  soon  breathless  and 
exhausted,  and  glad  to  be  led  away  by 
some  of  the  attendant  women,  to  be 
anointed  and  to  drink  water.  Besides 
which,  they  were  all  of  a  certain  age,  and 
less  inclined  to  frisk  about  than  the  agile  • 
Nozilwane.  As  for  great  big  Nozinyanga, 
she  danced  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  “  high 
and  disposedly,” — and  no  wonder,  for  1 
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should  think  she  weighed  at  least  fifteen 
stone.  Uingiterri,  in  a  petticoat  of  white 
Angora  goat-skin,  and  a  corsage  of  blad¬ 
ders  and  teeth,  heads  and  viper  skins, 
was  nothing  remarkable ;  neither  was 
Um-a-noujozzla,  a  melancholy  looking 
personage,  with  an  enormous  wiglike 
coiffure  of  red  ringlets  and  white  skewers. 
Her  physiogomy,  too,  was  a  trifle  more 
stolid  and  commonplace  than  that  of  her 
comrades ;  and  altogether  she  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  a  sensible,  re¬ 
spectable  woman,  who  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself  for  playing  such  an¬ 
tics.  However,  she  brandished  her  di¬ 
vining  brush  with  the  rest,  and  cut  in 
now  and  then  to  “  keep  the  flure  ”  with 
the  untiring  Nozilwane.  All  this  time 
the  chanting  and  hand-beating  never 
ceased ;  the  babies  dozed  placidly  be 
hind  their  mothers’  backs,  and  we  all  be¬ 
gan  to  think  fondly  of  a  second  cup  of  tea. 

The  sun  had  now  quite  dropt  behind 
the  high  hills  to  the  west,  and  was  send¬ 
ing  long  rays  righr  up  across  the  tranquil 
sky.  We  felt  we  had  nearly  had  enough 
of  imaginary  witch-finding,  and  looked 
about  for  some  means  of  ending  the  affair. 
“  Let  us  test  their  powers  of  finding 
things,”  said  one  of  the  party.  “  I  have 
lost  a  silver  |)ipe-stem,  which  I  value 
much  so  the  five  w’ise  w’omen  were 
bidden  to  discover  what  was  lost,  and 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  They  set 
about  this  in  a  curious  and  interesting 
w’ay,  which  reminded  one  rather  of  the 
children’s  game  of  magic  music.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that 
there  were  not  any  ghastly  recollections 
.attached  to  this  performance,  and  in  the 
next  one  could  better  understand  by  the 
pantomimics  what  they  were  about.  In 
front  of  us,  squatted  on  heels  and  haunch¬ 
es  a  semicircle  of  about  a  dozen  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  sisterhood  to  find  some  lost 
property.  These  men,  however,  did  not 
in  the  least  know  what  was  asked  for, 
and  w’ere  told  to  go  on  with  their  part 
until  a  signal  w’as  given  that  the  article 
had  been  named.  So  they  all  addressed 
themselves  to  the  business  in  hand  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  good  faith.  I 
must  mention  that  these  men  were  all 
highly  respectable :  head  men,“  indunas,” 
in  fact ;  each  worth  a  good  herd  of  cows 
at  least,  and  much  “  portable  property.” 
In  every-day  life  it  would  have  been  hard 


to  beat  them  for  shrewd  common  sense, 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  their  grasp  of 
intellect  and  power  of  comprehension 
would  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  middle-class  English  farmer, 
whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  horizon 
of  his  own  fields.  Well,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  contact  with  civilisation,  in  spite 
of  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  old  savage  in¬ 
stincts  and  beliefs  were  there,  strong  as 
ever,  and  that  these  men,  though  they 
affected  to  take  it  all  as  we  did,  as  an 
afternoon’s  frolic,  were  firm  believers  in 
the  mystic  power  of  the  “  Isinyanga,”  else 
they  never  could  have  played  their  parts 
so  well,  so  eagerly,  and  with  such  vivid 
interest. 

”  What  is  it  the  Inkos’has  lost  V’  they 
cried  :  “  discover,  reveal,  make  plain  to 
us.” 

It  was  a  good  moment  in  which  to  trj' 
the  experiment,  because  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  had  worked  the  “  Isinyanga” 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
excitement,  and  the  inspiration  was  held 
to  be  complete ;  so,  without  hesitation, 
Nowaruso  accepted  the  men’s  challenge, 
and  cried,  ”  Sing  for  me  :  make  a  cadence 
for  me.”  Then,  after  a  moment’s  pause, 
she  went  on  in  a  rapid,  broken  utter¬ 
ance, — 

“  Is  this  real is  it  a  test  ?  is  it  but  a 
show }  Do  the  white  chiefs  want  to 
laugh  at  our  pretensions  }  Has  the  white 
lady  called  us  only  to  show  other  white 
people  that  we  can  do  nothing.^  Is  any¬ 
thing  really  lost  is  it  not  hidden  No: 
it  is  lost.  Is  it  lost  by  a  black  person 
No  :  a  white  person  has  lost  it.  Is  it 
lost  by  the  great  white  chief  (meaning 
their  own  King  of  Hearts,  their  Native 
Minister)  ?  No  :  it  is  lost  by  an  ordinary 
white  man.  Let  me  see  what  it  is  that  is 
lost.  Is  it  money  No.  Is  it  a  weighty 
thing  No:  it  can  be  always  carried 
about, — it  is  not  heavy.  All  people  like 
to  carry  it,  especially  the  white  Inkosi : 
it  is  made  of  the  same  metal  as  money. 
I  could  tell  you  more,  but  there  is  no 
earnestness  in  all  this, — it  is  only  a 
spectacle.” 

Between  each  of  these  short  sentences 
the  seeress  made  a  pause,  and  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  men  before  her. 
For  sole  reply  they  gave  a  loud,  simul¬ 
taneous  snap  of  their  finger  and  thumb, 
pointing  towards  the  ground  as  they  did 
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so,  and  shouting  but  one  word,  “  Yizwa 
(the  first  syllable  tremendously  accented 
and  drawn  out):  discover,  reveal !”  That 
is  all  they  can  say  to  urge  her  on,  for  in 
this  case  they  know  not  themselves;  but 
the  priestesses  watch  their  countenances 
eagerly,  to  see  if  haply  there  may  be, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  sign 
or  token  whether,  as  children  say  in  their 
games,  they  are  “  hot”  or  not.  Nowaruso 
will  say  no  more  :  she  suspects  a  trick  ; 
but  Nozilwane  rushes  about  like  one 
possessed,  sobbing,  and  quivering  with 
excitement,  “  It  is  this :  it  is  that !” 
Gigantic  Nozinyanga  strikes  her  lance 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  cries  haughti¬ 
ly  in  her  own  tongue,  “  It  is  his  watch  !” 
looking  around  as  though  daring  us  to 
contradict  her.  The  other  three  join 
hands,  and  gallop  all  round  and  round, 
making  the  most  impossible  suggestions  : 
the  “  inquirers,"  as  the  kneeling  men  are 
called,  give  them  no  clue  or  help, — noth¬ 
ing  but  the  rapid  finger-snaps,  the  hand 
pointed  sternly  down  to  the  ground  as 
though  they  were  to  seek  it  there,  and 
the  fast-following  cry,  “  Yizwa,  yizwa  !” 
At  last  Nozilwane  has  it :  “His  pipe  : 
yizwa,  yizwa!  athing  which  has  come  ofl 
his  pipe  !”  And  so  it  is.  Nozilwane’s 
pluck,  and  perseverance,  and  cunning 
watching  of  our  faces  at  each  hit  she 
made,  have  brought  her  off  triumphantly. 
A  grunt  and  murmur  of  admiration  goes 
round.  The  Indunas  jump  up  and  sub¬ 
side  into  ebony  images  of  impassive  re¬ 
spectability.  The  chorus,  surely  weary 
by  this  time,  breaks  up  into  knots ;  and 
the  wearied  sisterhood  drop,  as  if  by  one 
accord,  on  their  knees,  sitting  back  on 
their  heels,  before  me,  raise  their  right 
hands  in  salutation  and  deliver  them¬ 
selves  of  a  little  sjjeech,  of  which  this  is 
as  close  a  translation  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  of  so  dissimilar  a  language  : — 

“  Messages  were  sent  to  us  at  our 
kraals  that  an  English  lady  wished  to 
see  us  and  witness  our  customs.  When 
we  heard  these  messages  our  heart  said, 

‘  Go  to  the  English  lady.’  So  we  have 
come,  and  now  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
pleasure  at  having  seen  this  lady,  and 
ourselves  heard  her  express  her  thanks 
to  us.  We  would  also  on  our  part  thank 
the  lady  for  her  kindness  and  her  pres¬ 
ents. 

“  White  people  do  not  believe  in  our 
powers,  and  think  that  we  are  mad  ;  but 


still  we  know  it  is  not  so,  and  that 
we  really  have  the  powers  we  profess. 
So  it  comes  we  are  proud  this  day  at 
being  allowed  to  show  ourselves  before 
our  great  while  chief  and  so  many  great 
white  people.  We  thank  the  lady  again, 
and  say  for  us,  O  son  of  Mr.  F — ,  that  we 
wish  her  ever  to  dwell  in  peace,  and  we 
desire  for  her  that  her  path  may  have 
light.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  anything 
equally  pretty  to  say  in  return  for  this ; 
but  I  in  my  turn  invoked  the  ready  wit 
and  fluent  tongue  of  the  son  of  Mr.  F — , 
and  I  daresay  he  turned  out  as  if  from 
me  something  very  neat  and  creditable. 
So  we  were  all  eventually  pleased  with 
each  other ;  only  I  was  haunted  all  the 
time  of  this  pretty  si)eech-making  by  the 
recollection  of  a  quaint  saying  often  used 
by  a  funny  old  Scotch  nurse  we  had 
when  we  were  children — I  don’t  think  I 
have  ever  heard  it  since,  but  it  darted 
into  my  mind  with  my  first  platitude — 
“  When  gentlefolks  meet  compliments 
pass” — we  were  so  anxious  to  outdo  each 
other  in  politeness;  but  unless  my  m'aise- 
ries  gained  a  good  deal  by  being  changed 
into  Zulu  I  fear  the  witch-finders  did  the 
best  in  that  line. 

The  twilight — sadly  short  now — was 
fast  coming  on,  and  all  the  black  people 
were  anxous  to  get  back  to  their  homes. 

Already  the  crowd  of  sjK'ctators  had 
melted  away  like  magic,  streaming  down 
the  green  hillsides  by  many  a  different 
track.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  body-guard 
lingered  to  escort  the  j>erformers  home. 
As  they  passed  the  corner  of  the  verandah 
where  the  tea-table  was  set  I  fancied 
they  glanced  wistlully  at  the  cakes,  so  I 
rather  timidly  handed  a  substantial  bis¬ 
cuit  as  big  as  a  saucer  to  the  huge 
Nozinyanga,  who  graciously  accepted 
it  as  joyfully  as  a  child  would.  An¬ 
other  little  black  hand  was  thrust  out 
directly,  and  yet  another;  and  so  the 
end  was  that  the  tea-tables  were  cleared 
then  and  there  of  all  the  eatables,  and  it 
was  not  till  every  dish  was  empty  that 
the  group  moved  on,  raising  a  parting 
cry  of  “  Inkosalosa,”  and  a  sort  of  cheer, 
or  attempt  at  a  cheer.  They  were  so 
unfeignedly  delighted  with  this  sudden, 
happy  thought  about  the  biscuits  and 
cakes,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  so  good-humored  and  docile, 
moving  off  the  moment  they  saw  I 
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really  had  exhausted  my  store,  with  pretty 
gestures  of  gratitude  and  thanks.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  bread  and 
butter  with  our  second  cup  of  tea,  but 
we  were  so  tired  ourselves,  and  so  glad 
of  a  little  rest  and  the  quiet,  that  I  don’t 
think  we  missed  the  cakes. 

As  we  sat  there  enjoying  the  last  lovely 
gleams  of  daylight,  and  chatting  over  the 
strange  weird  scene, we  could  just  hear  the 
distant  song  of  the  escort  as  they  took 
the  tired  priestesses  home,  and  we  all  fell 
to  talking  of  the  custom  when  it  was  in 
all  its  savage  force.  Many  of  the  friends 
present  had  seen  or  heard  terrible  in¬ 
stances  of  the  wholesale  massacre  which 
would  have  followed  just  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  this  had  it  been  in  earnest.  IJut 
I  will  repeat  for  you  some  of  the  less 
ghastly  stories.  One  shall  be  modern 
and  one  ancient, — as  ancient  as  fifty 
years  ago,  which  is  ancient  for  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.  ’The  modern  one  is  the  tamest,  so 
it  shall  come  first. 

Before  the  law  was  passed  making  it 
wrong  to  consult  these  Isinyanga  or 
witch-doctors,  a  servant  belonging  to  one 
of  the  English  settlers  lost  his  savings, — 
some  three  or  four  pounds.  He  suspected 
one  of  his  fellow-servants  of  being  the 
thief,  summoned  the 'Isinyanga,  and  re¬ 
quested  his  master  to  “  assist  ”  at  the 
ceremony.  All  the  other  servants  were 
bidden  to  assemble  themselves,  and  to 
do  exactly  what  the  witch-finder  bade 
them.  She  had  them  seated  in  a  row'  in 
front  of  her,  and  ordered  them,  one  and 
all,  to  bare  their  throats  and  chests  (for 
you  must  remember  they  were  clothed  as 
the  law  specifies  them  to  be  in  the  towns, 
— in  a  shirt  and  knickerbocker).  This 
they  did, — the  guilty  one  with  much  tre¬ 
pidation  you  may  be  sure, — and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  that  little  hollow  in  the  neck 
where  the  throat  joins  the  body,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  the  accelerated  pulsation. 

“  It  is  thou.  No  ;  it  is  not.  It  must 
then  be  you,”  and  so  on,  dodging  about, 
pointing  first  to  one  and  then  rapidly 
wheeling  round  to  fix  on  another,  until 
the  wretched  criminal  was  so  nervous, 
that  when  she  made  one  of  her  sudden  de  • 
scents  upon  him,  guided  by  the  bewray¬ 
ing  pulse  which  fluttered  and  throbbed 
with  terror  and  anxiety,  he  was  fain  to 
throw  up  his  hands  and  confess,  praying 
for  mercy.  In  this  case  the  Isinyanga 
was  merely  a  shrewd,  observant  woman. 


with  a  strong  spice  of  the  detective  in 
her  ;  but  they  are  generally  regarded  not 
only  as  sorceresses,  whose  superior  in¬ 
cantations  can  discover  and  bring  to  light 
the  machinations  of  the  ordinary  witch, 
but  as  priestesses  of  a  dark  and  obscure 
faith. 

The  other  instance  of  their  discern¬ 
ment  we  talked  of  happened  some  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Chaka,  the  Terrible,  was 
King  of  the  Zulus.  The  political  power 
of  these  Isinyanga  had  then  reached  a 
great  height  in  Zulu-land,  and  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  denouncing  as  witches,  or 
rather  wizards,  one  after  the  other  of  the 
King’s  ministers  and  chieftains.  It  was 
difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  these  wholesale 
murders,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  witch- 
finders,  cruel  though  they  were.  At  last 
the  King  thought  of  an  expedient.  He 
killed  a  bullock,  and  with  his  own  hands 
smeared  its  blood  over  the  royal  hut  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Next  day  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  Council  and  announced  that 
some  one  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason 
in  defiling  the  King’s  hut  with  blood,  and 
that  too  when  it  stood  apparently  secure 
from  outrage  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
kraal.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
Isinyanga  were  summoned,  and  com¬ 
manded  on  pain  of  death  to  declare  who 
was  the  criminal.  This  they  were  quite 
ready  to  do,  and  named  without  hesita¬ 
tion  one  after  the  other  of  the  great 
Inkosi,  who  sat  trembling  around.  But 
instead  of  dooming  the  wretched  victim 
to  death,  the  denouement  resembled  closely 
that  of  a  famous  elegy,  “  The  dog  it  was 
that  died.”  In  other  words,  the  witch- 
finders  who  named  an  Inkosi,  heard,  to 
their  astonishment,  that  they  were  to  be 
e.xecuted  and  the  denounced  victims  kept 
alive.  'I’his  went  on  for  some  time,  until 
one  cleverer  than  the  rest,  yet  afraid  of 
committing  himself  too  much,  rose  up 
and  said  oracularly,  “  I  smell  the  heavens 
above  !”  Chaka  took  this  as  a  compli¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  a  guess  in  the  right 
direction,  ordered  all  the  remaining 
Isinyanga  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  and 
appointed  the  fortunate  oracle  to  be  his 
one  and  only  witch-finder  for  ever  after. 

Chaka’s  name  will  be  remembered  for 
many  and  many  a  day  in  Zulu-land  and 
the  provinces  which  border  it,  by  both 
black  and  white.  In  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  when  Napoleon  was  map- 
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jjing  out  Europe  afresh  with  the  bayonet 
for  a  stylet,  and  we  were  pouring  out 
blood  and  money  like  water  to  check  him 
here  and  there, — at  that  very  time  Raupe- 
hera  in  New  Zealand,  and  Chaka  in  Zulu- 
land  were  playing  precisely  a  similar 
game.  Here,  Chaka  had  a  wider  field 
for  his  Alexander-like  rage  for  conquest, 
and  he  and  his  w’ild  warriors  dashed  over 
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A  BULWARK  of  islands,  single  and  in 
groups,  protects — like  some  great  system 
of  natural  fortification — the  eastern  shore 
of  Asia.  Beginning  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  oi  Kamschatka,  this  chain  of  ad¬ 
vanced  works  extends  beyond  the  North¬ 
ern  Tropic.  At  first  come  the  Kurile 
Islands,  then  the  Japanese  group,  then 
the  Linschotten  Isles,  the  Loochooan  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  the  Meiaco-sima  group 
resting,  as  on  a  flank  defence,  on  the 
great  island  of  Formosa.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  fanciful  in  this  comparison  of  the 
long  line  of  islands,  that  is  interposed 
between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  North  Pacific,  to  a  protec¬ 
tive  fortification.  Behind  this  screen  the 
ports  of  China  from  Amoy  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  enjoy  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  perfect 
immunity  from  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  the  dreaded  typhoon.* 
Round  the  right  flank  of  the  line  they 
sweep  with  unbroken  fury,  and,  repulsed 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Formosa,  carry 
havoc  and  dismay  to  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao  on  the  southern  coast  of  China. 
Thus  this  great  island  fills  in  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Far  East  a  i)osition  commen¬ 
surate  with^  its  physical  characteristics, 
and  with  the  interest  with  which  it  has 
long  been  regarded. 

Few  names  have  been  more  correctly 
bestowed.  Formosa  is  indeed  majestic 
in  its  beauty.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  event  in  the  history  of  geogra- 

*  “  They  (the  typhoons)  do  not  extend  into  the 

Formosa  Strait . There  is  only  one  case 

on  record  of  their  having  reached  Amoy;  and 
northward  of  Formosa  they  are  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence . Eastward  of  Formosa  they 

extend  as  far  as  the  Bonin  Islands  and  probably 
right  across  the  Pacific." — China  Sea  Directory, 
iii.  p.  8.  Published- by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  London, 
1874- 
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the  land  like  a  mountain  stream.  No 
place  was  safe  from  him,  and  he  was  the 
terror  of  the  unhappy  first  settlers.  Even 
now  his  name  brings  a  sense  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  with  it,  for  it  is  still  a  sitell  to  rouse 
the  warrior  spirit  which  only  sleeps  in  the 
breasts  of  his  wild  subjects  across  the 
border. — FA'tning  Hours. 
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phical  nomenclature  that  its  sjtonsors 
were  early  Spanish  navigators,  who  in¬ 
herited  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
romantic  with  their  Southern  blood.  The 
seas  about  are  studded  with  the  uncouth 
patronymics  of  rival  Dutch  explorers, 
which  throw  into  brighter  contrast  this 
well-deserved  appellation.  A  line  of  Al¬ 
pine  heights  runs  along  the  island  in  the 
interior.  On  the  west  this  splendid 
range  sinks  into  an  extensive  jdain,  fer¬ 
tile  and  rich  in  streams,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  multitude  of  industrious  colo¬ 
nists  from  the  neighboring  Chinese  pro¬ 
vince  of  Foh-kien.  There  these  colonists 
have  built  cities  and  have  turned  the 
country  into  a  garden.  But  where  the 
mountains  begin  their  occupation  ceases ; 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  abrupt 
and  mountainous  to  the  very  shore,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  tribes  of  savages  who  still  live 
in  unreclaimed  barbarism.  The  territory 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  stretches 
across  the  northern  end  of  the  island 
from  sea  to  sea ;  but  its  extent  on  the 
Pacific  shore  is  very  limited,  and  may  be 
said  to  end  at  the  sea-port  of  Kelung. 

Coasting  along  the  eastern  side  the 
voyager  is  repeatedly  struck  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  scener)'.  The  central 
range  rises  to  a  height  of  above  12,000 
feet ;  whilst  between  it  and  the  w-ater  are 
mountains  of  an  elevation  at  least  half  as 
great.  Their  outline  is  at  once  beautiful 
and  fantastic.  Domes,  and  peaks,  and 
wall-like  precipices  succeed  each  other 
in  striking  variety.  A  brilliant  verdure 
clothes  their  sides,  down  which  dash 
cascades  that  shine  like  silver  in  the  trop¬ 
ical  sunlight.  Occasionally  on  rounding 
a  headland  a  deep  gorge  is  revealed,  and 
in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  enclosing 
heights  can  be  dimly  discerned  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  native  village. 

A  short  excursion  made  into  the  coun- 
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try  near  Kelung  enabled  me  to  see  many 
of  the  beauties  of  the  island.  It  was  un¬ 
dertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  to  visit  the 
coal-mines  which  abound  in  that  part, 
and  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner 
of  working  them  and  of  transporting  the 
coal  to  the  coast  for  exportation.  As 
May  had  already  begun,  and  as  the 
weather  was  hotter  than  was  pleasant  for 
travelling  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  a  start  was  made  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  six  o’clock  I  landed 
with  one  companion  on  the  little  island 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  to  which  Europeans  have  given 
the  name  of  Palm  Island.  On  it  there 
are  two  villages,  one  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Chinese,  and  the  other  by  a  mixed 
race  of  Chinese  and  Peppy-hoans,  a  tribe 
of  natives  less  barbarous  than  their  fel¬ 
lows,  who  here,  at  least,  have  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  coalesced  with  the  colonists  from  the 
mainland. 

Our  landing  took  place  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  former  village.  On  our  way 
we  passed  several  of  the  inhabitants  en¬ 
gaged  in  fishing  in  sampans,  or  Chinese 
boats,  which  seemed  like  rude  copies  of 
those  found  at  Amoy,  and  at  all  other 
places  to  which  the  roving  natives  of 
Foh-kien  migrate.  We  w’ere  received  by 
a  respectable  concourse  of  the  remaining 
villagers.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  not  frequent  visitors,  as 
whenever  we  encountered  women  or  the 
younger  children  they  fled  to  their  houses 
at  first  sight  of  us.  The  men,  and  some 
dozen  valiant  little  urchins  of  more  ma¬ 
ture  age,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years,  ex¬ 
hibited  no  signs  of  alarm  or  even  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and  seemed  anxious  to  show  us 
every  civility.  The  former,  in  several 
cases,  came  forward  and  offered  us  their 
long  bamboo  pipes  to  smoke  ;  whilst  the 
latter,  with  that  inexpressible  love  of  fun 
so  characteristic  of  Chinese  children,  did 
their  best  to  heighten  the  terrors  of  their 
younger  companions  by  shouting  loudly 
at  any  who  exhibited  signs  of  fear  at  our 
approach. 

Fishing  villages  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  seldom  remarkable  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  ;  and  a  Chinese  fishing-village  might 
be  expected  to  surpass  all  others  in  abomi¬ 
nations  of  sight  and  smell.  This  one,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Searle-how'  seemed  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  There  was  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  air  of  comfort  and  well-being  about 


the  place.  The  boats  were  numerous  and 
well-found.  The  street  was  laid  out 
with  a  fair  amount  of  regularity.  The 
inhabitants  were  w'ell-dressed,  and  the 
women,  all  tottering  on  their  poor  crush¬ 
ed  feet,  wore  many  ornaments.  A  templp 
of  considerable  size  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  position,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
comparatively  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
whilst,  still  stranger,  an  attendant  w-as 
positively  engaged  in  sweeping  and  in 
generally  embellishing  the  paved  space 
in  front  of  the  central  door.  Early  as  it 
was,  voices  of  small  Chinese  scholars 
learning  their  lessons  came  from  a  wing 
of  the  building  on  the  right.  The  houses 
were  well  built,  comfortable,  and  cleanly. 
As  a  rule  one  plan  was  followed.  A  large 
central  building,  generally  of  neatly  cut 
blocks  of  the  sandstone  of  which  the  isl¬ 
and  is  formed,  ran  parallel  to  the  road¬ 
way  ;  from  it  a  wing  jutted  out  at  right 
angles  at  either  end  ;  the  whole  house  thus 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  In  the 
central  building  was  a  large  hall  contain¬ 
ing,  right  opposite  the  door,  the  family 
altar  and  the  shrine  of  the  household 
deities.  This  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
living  room  of  the  dwelling;  the  wings 
were  chiefly  used  as  storehouses.  We 
were  civilly  invited  by  signs  to  enter  and 
inspect  one  of  the  best  houses,  and  were 
even  tempted  by  the  offer  of  chairs  ;  but 
as  we  had  some  distance  to  go,  we  de¬ 
clined  the  friendly  invitation.  In  front 
of  the  village  was  a  noble  tree,  throwing 
a  vast  shade  around  it,  under  which  the 
whole  village  might  assemble. 

The  other  village  was  on  the  same 
beach,  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on. 
Behind  both  there  was  much  cultivated 
land,  many  plots  being  laid  out  as  vege¬ 
table  gardens  and  rice -fields.  The  high 
style  of  Chinese  cultivation  was  every¬ 
where  noticeable,  as  also  the  rarer  sight  of 
w'ell-kept  fences  and  hedges.  The  houses 
at  this  latter  place  were  not  so  large  nor 
so  well-built  as  those  at  Searle-how. 
Many  were  constructed  of  wooden  frames 
filled  in  with  fragments  of  coral  from  the 
beach,  but  in  design  they  were  almost  ex¬ 
actly  similar.  Flere  also  in  front  of  the 
village  was  a  magnificent  tree  of  even 
nobler  proportions  than  the  other.  Its 
trunk  was  a  gnarled  and  knotted  mass 
bound  and  overlaid  with  the  stems  of  in¬ 
numerable  creepers.  Beneath  a  vertical 
sun  it  w'ould  cast  a  shadow  considerably 
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over  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter  ;  whilst 
so  thick  was  its  foliage  that  not  a  ray 
could  penetrate  it. 

'I’he  Peppy-hoan  villagers  bore  some 
resemblance  to  their  Chinese  neighbors. 
They  had  adopted  the  Chinese  dress,  and 
the  men  had  shaven  heads  and  the 
regular  qutue.  The  women,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  dressed  their  hair  in  a  different 
fashion,  tying  it  up  in  a  loose  knot  be¬ 
hind  with  some  bright-colored  cord. 
Their  feet  too  were  bare  and  as  nature 
had  formed  them.  They  were  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  people.  The  men  had  a  sturdier 
more  manly  air  than  is  common  amongst 
Chinamen,  whilst  the  w'omen  could  boast 
a  stature  and  a  stateliness  of  figure  al¬ 
most  unknown  amongst  their  Chinese 
sisters.  Handsome  faces  were  not  com¬ 
mon  ;  their  complexions  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  the  lighter  skinned  Chi¬ 
nese,  though  they  were  decidedly  of  a 
fresher  hue  than  those  of  the  yellow-vis- 
aged  nation.  The  type  of  feature  was  un¬ 
mistakably  Mongolian.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  nar¬ 
row  strait,  through  which  there  was  a  boil¬ 
ing  tide  rushing  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
We  tried  to  engage  a  boat  to  cross  it,  but 
it  was  intimated  to  us  by  signs  that  the 
owners  were  away.  .\t  length  a  boat  of 
large  size  deeply  laden  was  seen  coming 
through  the  strait  with  the  tide.  We 
called  out  to  the  boatmen,  and  made 
them  understand  our  wish  to  be  ferried 
across.  With  some  little  difficulty  in 
that  swift  current  they  succeeded  in  pick¬ 
ing  us  up,  and  landing  us  at  a  pretty  little 
bay  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  were 
four  men  in  the  boat,  all  Chinese.  When 
we  landed  we  offered  them  a  small  sum 
of  money  as  our  fare ;  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment  they  civilly  but  firmly  refused  to 
accept  it,  though  they  must  have  been 
considerably  delayed  in  their  voyage, 
and  two  of  them  had  actually  got  into 
the  water  and  stood  in  it  up  to  their 
waists  to  assist  us  in  landing. 

The  scenery  of  the  main-land  was  very 
fine.  Even  the  views  w’e  had  had  on  our 
way  up  the  coast  had  not  at  all  prepared 
us  for  it.  The  copious  moisture  of  a 
tropical  climate  was  apparent  in  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  The  varied 
outlines  of  the  heights  which  rose  on 
either  side  told  of  earthquakes  and  of  a 
volcanic  region.  Inland  from  the  head 
of  the  little  bay  to  which  we  had  been 


brought  across  ran  a  narrow  valley, 
through  which  water  had  at  some  time 
evidently  forced  its  way.  On  each  hand 
were  tokens  of  a  great  upheaval.  The 
strata  dipped  steeply  towards  the  west ; 
and  the  edges  of  the  seams  of  rock  were 
scored  and  eaten  aw’ay  by  the  action  of 
the  water.  Yellow  sandstone  and  masses 
of  coralline  limestone  abounded.  The 
former  exhibited  in  the  little  prom¬ 
ontories  and  points  that  jutted  out  into 
the  sea  the  strangest  forms.  IMocks  of 
the  soft  stone  stood  upright  near  the 
water’s  edge,  and  here  and  there  they 
were  rounded  ofl  and  scraped  away  near 
the  lower  part  till  they  looked  like 
gigantic  mushrooms,  or  huge  egg-cups  or 
wine-glasses,  or  took  some  other  quaint 
shape.  In  some  cases  so  exact  was  the 
resemblance  to  these  objects  that  it  w’as 
difficult  to  believe  that  art  had  not  been 
called  in  to  aid  nature  in  fashioning 
them. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  laid  out 
in  rice-plots.  The  rice  had  been  recent¬ 
ly  transplanted,  and  each  plant  had  a 
clear  space  around  it  of  several  inches. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  w'as  covered 
to  a  slight  depth  with  water.  The  bril¬ 
liant  green  of  the  young  rice  formed  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  w’hich 
half  hid  the  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley.  'I'he  number  and  beauty  of 
the  wild-flowers  were  extraordinary. 
We  were  first  struck  by  a  convolvulus  of 
enormous  size,  of  a  rich  violet  hue  strip¬ 
ed  w'ith  crimson,  which  covered  the 
bank  by  the  side  of  which  the  path  ran. 
Then  a  white  lily  of  exquisite  shape  and 
delicate  perfume  delighted  us.  Orchids 
of  varied  colors  fringed  the  pathway. 

graceful  creeper  with  a  tiny  lilac  blos¬ 
som  trailed  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
sward  that  edged  the  rice-field  on  our 
right.  -A  cottage  or  two  lay  half-hidden 
behind  a  hedge  of  bamboo  and  screw- 
pine,  above  which  waved  the  graceful 
leaves  of  the  plantain-tree.  .A  splendid 
variety  of  tree-fern,  like  a  dwarf  palm, 
grew  in  great  profusion.  A  variety  of 
willow  is  a  common  object  in  most  Chi¬ 
nese  villages,  and  some  of  the  delicately- 
leaved  trees,  which  we  met  with  in  our 
further  progress,  bore  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  the  aspen. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  we  came  upon 
the  sea.  .A  sandy  beach  swept  round  with 
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a  wide  curve  towards  the  east,  beneath  a 
line  of  almost  perpendicular  sandstone 
clifTs.  Midway  along  it  was  a  little  hamlet 
of  fishermen’s  cottages.  Some  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  on  the  beach  repairing  their 
boats  and  nets.  Imitating  in  pantomi¬ 
mic  action  the  occupation  of  coal-miners, 
we  asked,  and  were  readily  shown  the 
way  to  the  i)its.  Our  road  lay  by  the 
shore  beneath  the  cliffs,  then  round  the 
headland  which  they  formed.  A  geolo¬ 
gist  would  have  been  charmed  with  the 
scene  laid  open  to  our  view.  At  the 
water’s  edge  were  numberless  rocky  pin¬ 
nacles,  and  cup-shaped  masses  like  those 
we  had  already  seen.  The  beach  itself 
was  strewn  with  boulders  in  every  stage 
of  formation.  Some  of  the  sandstone 
stems  were  so  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
that  the  globular  mass  on  the  summit  was 
ready  to  fall,  others  had  but  recently  been 
broken  off,  whilst  on  the  ground  lay 
many  rolled  about  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  sphericity.  As  the  path  led 
round  the  extremity  of  the  headland,  two 
parallel  lines  of  rock  in  crystallized  blocks, 
as  level  and  as  regular  as  a  tiled  footway, 
ran  out  for  some  hundreds  of  yards  into 
the  sea.  It  was  the  Giant’s  Causeway  on 
a  larger  scale.  These  long  and  shapely 
roads,  that  almost  joined  the  point  on 
which  we  stood  to  another  promontory  in 
front  of  us,  were  just  the  edges  of  strata 
tilted  up  from  where  the  sea  now^  flows, 
and  inclining  towards  the  land.  On  our 
right  or  inshore  hand  great  sandstone 
cliffs  towered  above  us.  Superimposed 
on  these  was  a  line  of  perpendicular 
coralline  limestone,  edged  at  the  summit 
with  shrubs  and  creejiers,  and  present¬ 
ing,  w’ith  its  buttressed  projections,  and 
grey  and  hoary  surface,  the  appearance 
of  an  old  castle  wall.  Indeed,  so  closely 
in  this  did  nature  resemble  art,  that  we 
were  forced  to  make  a  close  inspection 
before  we  could  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  we  were  actually  passing  beneath 
ruined  walls.  The  flowers  had  followed 
us  still.  The  giant  convolvulus  still 
shone  upon  the  prominences  and  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  cliffs  ;  and  the  snowy  lily 
grew  boldly  in  clumps  far  out  on  the 
rocks  towards  the  sea. 

More  rice-fields  filled  up  a  narrow 
plain  which  succeeded  to  the  cliffs. 
Then  the  straggling  houses  and  vegetable 
gardens  of  a  small  village  built  by  the 
seaside  appeared.  'I'he  houses  came 


down  close  to  the  edge  of  a  snug  and 
picturesque  harbor,  and  many  of  them 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  noble  trees. 
Junks  and  cargo-boats  were  lying  moor¬ 
ed  close  to  the  shore,  and  a  line  of  car¬ 
riers  was  descending  and  ascending  a 
steep  hill-path,  carrying  loads  to  and 
from  the  craft  below.  We  soon  came 
upon  symptoms  of  a  coal-mining  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Heaps  of  coal,  and  great 
masses  of  “  slack  ”  and  refuse  formed 
a  background  to  the  village  between 
the  houses  and  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  carriers,  who  went  and  came  in  an 
endless  procession,  were  bearing  baskets 
of  the  black  mineral,  slung  from  a  pole 
across  their  shoulders.  The  bright  ver¬ 
dure,  the  luxuriant  tropical  shrubs,  the 
smooth  sandy  beach  were  soiled  by  the 
foul  dust  from  the  black  heaps  that  were 
piled  up  beneath  the  hill. 

We  a.scended  the  path,  which  was  so 
steep  that  we  almost  had  to  climb.  'Fhe 
carriers,  nevertheless,  came  down  it  fear¬ 
lessly  and  wiih  sure  foot  in  spite  of  their 
heavy  loads.  At  the  summit  we  saw 
that  the  path  dropped  into  a  valley, 
which  it  crossed  between  wet  rice-fields, 
and  then  again  mounted  a  ridge  on  the 
other  side.  This  we  found,  as  we  went 
on,  was  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
In  some  places  so  precipitous  was  the  way, 
that  steps  were  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone 
of  the  hillside  to  facilitate  the  ascent 
We  encountered  still  an  unbroken  stream 
of  carriers  with  their  loads  ;  though  di¬ 
verging  paths  showed  that  they  came  from 
mines  in  different  quarters. 

These  continuously  succeeding  valleys 
revealed  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  form.i- 
tion,  and  were  evidences  of  violent  con¬ 
vulsions.  There  was  a  certain  sameness 
in  the  features  of  many.  The  sides  were 
abrupt,  seldom  rising  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height ;  the  surrounding 
ridges  were  sharp  and  with  a  broken 
sky-line,  and  the  low  ground  w'as  a  kind 
of  floor,  flat  and  level  throughout.  Yet 
they  were  sufficiently  unlike  to  give,  as 
we  ascended  ridge  after  ridge,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  changing  views.  The  aspect  of 
all  was  extremely  picturesque.  The  level 
rice-fields  with  their  emerald-hued  plants 
lay  like  a  brilliant  carpet  beneath  our 
feet.  At  one  side  ran  a  purling  brook, 
whose  murmurs  struck  sorily  on  the  ear. 
Trees  and  shrubs  of  various  tints  clad 
the  hillsides,  while  patches  of  bamboo 
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added  further  variegation  to  the  foliage, 
and  decked  the  outline  of  the  heights 
with  groups  of  graceful  forms.  The  giant 
convolvulus  still  clung  to  the  banks  and 
thicker  clumps  of  shrubs  ;  but  a  brilliant 
scarlet  lily  replaced  the  delicate  white 
one  of  the  sea-shore.  Closer  inspection 
was  often  disappointing.  In  the  rice- 
fields,  wallowing  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  kneading  the  liquid  mud  about  the 
plants,  were  Chinese  peasants  engaged 
in  the  revolting  rice-culture.  IJy  the 
side  of  the  streams  were  huge  heaps  of 
refuse  coal,  which  stained  the  waters  to 
dinginess.  The  tropical*  air  was  warm 
and  moist,  and  fragments  of  cloud  hung 
about  the  higher  peaks  around  us.  At 
first  sight  these  valleys  reminded  us  of 
sunken  craters,  such  as  Agnano,  near 
Naples,  or  still  more  the  picturesque 
peninsula  of  Uraga  in  Japan.  Perhaps 
there  is  almost  sacrilege  in  the  latter 
comparison,  for  in  that  lonely  land,  if 
anywhere,  are 

“More  pellucid  streams, 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams."f 

The  road  of  the  coal-carriers  was  long 
and  troublesome.  Carrying  a  heavy  load 
for  at  least  four  miles,  as  those  who  came 
from  some  of  the  mines  were  doing,  up 
and  down  steep  hills  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  and  such  a  temperature,  must  have 
been  superlatively  distressing.  Many  of 
them  bore  a  forked  stick  on  which  they 
rested  at  their  halts — the  pole  to  which 
their  coal-baskets  were  slung.  These 
halts  were,  however,  infrequent.  Here 
and  there  in  some  sequestered  nook, 
some  umbrageous  fold  in  the  hillside,  an 
enterprising  Chinaman  had  established  a 
little  tea-house,  and  in  front  of  it  a  knot 
of  carriers  stopped  to  refresh  themselves. 
Elsewhere  there  were  stalls  beneath  an 
awning  of  mats  for  the  sale  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  or  bits  of  sugar-cane. 

The  mines  were  worked  in  a  most 
jirimitive  fashion.  A  hole,  not  much 
bigger  than  would  be  necessary  to  admit 
one  person,  was  dug  horizontally  into  the 


*  The  tropic  of  Cancer  crosses  the  island 
of  Formosa. 

f  These  lines  of  Wordsworth  (Protesilaus’ 
description  of  the  Elysian  Fields)  are  not  in¬ 
appropriate  in  a  reference  to  the  lovely  part 
of  Japan  alluded  to,  near  Yokosuka  and 
Kanasawa,  as  the  district  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  “  Plains  of  Heaven.” 


side  of  the  steep  face  of  a  hill.  Into 
this  a  miner  carried  a  shallow  flexible 
basket,  and  when  he  had  scraped  it  full, 
he  dragged  it  out  with  a  rope,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  its  contents  to  the  two  baskets 
which  the  carriers  use.  The  coal  was 
of  two  descriptions ;  a  lustrous,  black, 
bituminous  sort,  and  a  brittle,  dull,  yel¬ 
low  kind  which  came  out  in  small  lumps, 
and  abounded  in  sulphur  and  iron  py¬ 
rites.  The  slack  and  refuse  was  cast 
forth  from  the  pit’s  mouth  to  lie  where 
it  might.  By  this  rude  method'of  raising 
it  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mineral 
is  brought  into  the  market.  It  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  as  much  as  ten  thousand  tons 
have  been  raised  in  a  single  year.  A 
rude  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
present  mines,  as  now  worked,  fixes  the 
possible  out-put  at  one  hundred  tons  a 
day,  the  actual  amount  being  assumed 
on  fairly  good  data,  as  one  thousand 
piculo,  or  about  half.  The  great  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  Kelung  miners  are  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  furnaces  of  the  Chinese  naval 
arsenal  near  Foo-Chow.  A  considerable 
quantity  also  is  exported  in  junks,  for 
household  use,  at  other  ports  in  China. 
The  Government  has  at  length  become 
alive  to  the  important  source  of  wealth 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Northern  Formosa.  Four  English  miners 
arrived  just  before  my  visit  to  the  island, 
to  instinct  the  native  colliers,  and  an  en¬ 
gineer,  who  had  a’ready  inspected  the 
mines,  was  in  England  purchasing  the 
requisite  machinery  for  mining  on  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  account.  The  local 
officials  had  issued  a  jiroclamation  desir¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  treat  the  foreigners 
with  civility;  a  mandate  w'hich,  in  the 
case  of  a  casual  visitor — judging  only 
from  my  own  experience — was  quite  un¬ 
called  for.  The  same  authority  has  also 
intimated  that  the  Government  only  pro¬ 
poses  to  open  new  mines,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  those 
previously  dug. 

This  will  undoubtedly  very  considera¬ 
bly  modify  the  position  of  the  aboriginal 
savages  of  Formosa.  The  increase  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  Kelung 
will  mean  the  extension  of  Chinese  oc¬ 
cupation  along  the  eastern  coast.  Al¬ 
ready,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government,  which  nearly  caused  a 
war  between  it  and  that  of-  China,  a 
Chinese  garrison  is  stationed  at  Sauo 
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Bay,  some  way  south  of  Kelung  harbor. 
In  a  few  years,  probably,  these  wild 
tribes,  who  have  so  long  preserved  a 
primeval  barbarism  on  the  very  borders 
of  a  most  ancient  civilisation,  will  be 
surrounded  by  patient  and  industrious 
Chinamen,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and 
driven  to  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
there  to  disappear  before  the  Mongolian 
race,  as  the  Red  men  have  before  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

At  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  far  up  on 
the  sides  of  which  yawned  the  black 
mouths  of  two  coal-pits,  out  of  and  into 
which  an  ant-like  stream  of  miners  and 
carriers  unceasingly  swaYmed,  stood  a  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet  of  tea-houses,  rice-planters’  cot¬ 
tages,  and  a  blacksmith’s  shop.  Above 
it  rose  a  smooth,  grassy  eminence,  which 
broadened  at  the  summit  to  an  open 
down.  A  fair  extent  of  green  sward, 
placed  thus  amidst  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  neighboring  hills,  heightened  con¬ 
siderably  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
In  front  of  the  village  ran  a  little  stream, 
across  which  was  thrown  a  frail  bridge 
of  a  single  plank,  a  giddy  passage  for 
the  laden  carriers  from  the  mines.  A 
few  huge  water  buffaloes  were  feeding  in 
the  valley,  and  the  green  sward  was  dot¬ 
ted  with  swine  and  goats  browsing  on 
the  shrubs.  A  wide  plantation  of  bam¬ 
boo  waved  in  feathery  masses  on  an  op¬ 
posite  height,  and  hedges  of  the  screw- 
pine  fenced  the  village  gardens  behind 
the  houses.  Up  the  face  of  the  green 
hillock,  behind  the  village,  ran  our  road 
to  the  town  of  Kelung,  which  the  rising 
temperature  warned  us  it  was  time  to 
gain. 

t'rom  the  higher  ground  we  caught 
glimpses  of  distant  peaks,  and  of  valleys 
carpeted  with  the  growing  rice.  The  way, 
which  hitherto  had  too  often  been  but  a 
mere  track  upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow 
dyke  between  water-covered  fields,  was 
now  along  a  well-made  chauss^e^  neatly 
paved  with  stones.  It  led  us  beneath 
jutting  crags  and  eminences  crowned 
with  shady  copses,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
swiftly-running  stream.  Occasionally  it 
dipped  down  sharply  into  a  narrow  ra¬ 
vine,  or  wound  gradually  up  a  steep  as¬ 
cent.  At  length  we  descended  into  an 
extensive  plain ;  through  it  flowed  the 
stream  we  had  so  long  followed,  broad 
and  sluggish  as  a  canal.  By  this  stream 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
brought  into  the  town,  and  at  the  head 


of  the  navigation  lay  a  small  fleet  of 
boats  deep  with  their  sombre  cargo.  Its 
banks  were  so  smooth  and  regular  that  it 
had  evidently  been  “  canalised  ”  by  the 
industrious  people  whose  patient  toil  has 
converted  the  surrounding  country  into 
a  garden.  An  opening  in  the  ridge  that 
seemed  to  block  up  the  end  of  the  valley 
enabled  us  to  see  the  masts  of  the  junks 
lying  in  the  shallow  harbor,  and  the 
trees  and  houses  of  Kelung.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  town  we  walked  by  primly 
cultivated  gardens,  and  past  snug  home¬ 
steads  embowered  in  trees.  We  met 
strings  of  people  carrj’ing  back  their 
purchases  from  the  town,  and  now  and 
then  we  came  upon  a  gaudily  painted 
sedan-chair  borne  by  two  men  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  small-footed  woman.  A  little 
colony  of  boat-builders  occupied  a  con¬ 
venient  creek  just  without  the  town  wall, 
which  was  visible  on  our  left.  Above  it 
showed  the  fantastic  gables  and  tawdry 
ornaments  of  a  large  joss-house,  or  tem¬ 
ple,  the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
the  place.  A  sharp  turn  to  the  right 
brought  us  past  the  end  of  a  long  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  stream  just  before  it 
falls  into  the  harbor,  and  to  the  low 
wicket  gate  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  Kelung.  Arrived  within  it,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  amidst  the  horrors 
of  Chinese  streets. 

We  had  yet  to  go  a  mile  farther,  and 
were  glad  to  hail  a  sampan  and  complete 
our  journey  by  water  instead  of  thread¬ 
ing  the  filthy  labyrinths  of  the  town. 
We  dropped  down  quietly  in  our  little 
boat,  sculled  by  a  single  boatman,  past  a 
long  line  of  junks  loading  and  discharg¬ 
ing  cargo,  and  landed  beneath  the  ruins 
of  a  fort  on  a  low  promontory  at  the 
custom-house  quay.  A  row  of  neat 
bungalows  and  a  tall  white  flagstaff,  fly¬ 
ing  the  dragon-flag,  belonged  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Maritime  Customs,  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  New  China  which  tends 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  bring 
her  within  the  family  of  nations.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite  was  a  large  building  with 
a  high-pitched  matted  roof,  in  which  was 
stored  the  salt  belonging  to  the  mandarins, 
its  sale  being  a  government  monopoly  in 
China.  So  that,  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  water,  stood  face  to  face  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  two  methods,  which  perhaps 
will  soon  strive  in  China  for  the  mastery, 
— restriction  and  freedom,  the  ancient 
and  the' new'. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  fingering  that  very  small  object,  a 
shirt-stud,  it  is  apt  to  elude  the  grasp  and 
disappear.  It  has  gone  no  one  knows 
whither.  You  look  about  for  it  in  all 
directions,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  This 
is  what  we  call  Natural  Magic.  You 
have  unconsciously  performed  a  singular¬ 
ly  clever  trick,  as  good  as  any  sleight-of- 
hand.  It  was,  however,  only  an  accident, 
and  could  not,  without  great  study  and 
experience,  be  done  again.  Of  course, 
the  little  object  has  not  vanished  into 
empty  space.  It  is  lying  quietly  in  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  the  room,  possibly  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  folds  of  a  window-curtain, 
to  which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it 
was  sent  by  a  twist  of  the  fingers ;  and 
there  perhaps  it  is  found  some  days 
afterwards  by  the  housemaid.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  familiar  incident  by  way  of  il¬ 
lustrating  some  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of 
conjurers.  By  light  flexibility  of  fingers, 
and  immense  tact  in  distracting  observa¬ 
tion  by  amusing  talk,  they  make  things 
disappear  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary 
and  mysterious  as  to  baffle  comprehen¬ 
sion.  They  only  do  by  artifice  what  you 
accidentally  effected  with  the  shirt-stud. 
.All  depends  on  skill  and  velocity  in  giving 
the  right  twist  to  the  fingers. 

That  is  but  one  explanation  of  the 
j)rofound  art  of  the  conjurers.  They 
rely  on  the  sentiment  of  wonder,  and 
power  of  bamboozling  the  simpler  order 
of  mortals.  Acute  in  observation,  they 
occasionally  excite  surprise  by  correct¬ 
ness  in  guessing  what  are  one’s  thoughts. 
We  may  give  an  example  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  a  conjurer,  named  Herman 
Boaz,  travelled  about  the  country, 
astonishing  every  one  with  his  tricks. 
His  shrewdness  in  guessing  thoughts 
was  remarkable.  At  one  of  his  per¬ 
formances,  at  a  town  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  a  number  of  young  ladies 
were  present,  he  w’ent  round  the  room 
ottering  to  tell  p)eople’s  thoughts.  One 
young  lady,  who  had  formed  a  notion  of 
rising  next  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
changed  her  intention,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  rise  at  seven.  Passing  her,  and 
looking  her  in  the  face,  Boaz  said  com¬ 
placently  :  ‘You  are  quite  right,  miss; 
seven  is  a  much  better  hour  than  five.’ 


The  young  lady  addressed  never  forgot 
this  astonishing  piece  of  conjuring.  It 
was  simply  a  happy  coincidence  in  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  right  idea.  If  the  guess  had 
been  wrong,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  it. 

The  art  of  the  conjurer  is  of  very  old 
date.  We  hear  of  it  in  many  ancient 
writings;  the  general  belief  always  being 
that  the  tricks  were  performed  through 
supernatural  agency.  Several  clever 
conjurers  ventured  on  appearing  before 
public  assemblies  in  England  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  was  rather  a  bold  thing 
to  do,  for  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  still  in  force,  and  the  poor  con¬ 
jurers,  in  trying  to  pick  up  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  their  professional  deceptions, 
ran  the  risk  of  perishing  on  th«f  gallows 
or  in  the  blaze  of  a  tar  barrel.  The  fairs 
about  Ix)ndon  were  usually  fre(iuented 
by  these  experts,  some  of  whom  arc  com¬ 
memorated  by  Mr.  Frost  in  his  very 
amusing  volume,  lately  published.  The 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Flourishing  as  a 
contemporary  of  Boaz  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  there  was  a  juggler  named 
Ray,  who  gained  popularity  in  London. 
He  appears  to  have  employed  a  variety 
of  jargon  to  give  a  sort  of  supernatural 
color  to  his  deceptions.  ‘He  had  once,’ 
says  Mr.  Frost, ‘the  honor  of  performing 
before  the  royal  family,  of  which,  on 
one  occasion,  an  amusing  anecdote  is  re¬ 
lated.  Ray  desired  the  queen  to  say 
Cockalorum  as  the  charm  upon  which, 
as  he  pretended,  the  success  of  the  grand 
deception  depended.  The  queen  hesi¬ 
tated  ;  upon  which  the  king,  who  was 
eager  to  witness  the  conjurer’s  great 
trick,  turned  to  her,  and  said  good- 
humoredly  :  “  Say  Cockalorum,  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  say  Cockalorum.”  ’ 

About  the  same  period,  Breslaw  gave 
conjuring  entertainments  in  London, 
and,  like  Ray,  had  the  honor  of  perform¬ 
ing  before  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
young  family.  Breslaw  had  the  candor 
to  explain  how  he  performed  his  tricks. 
In  one  of  his  advertisements,  he  announ¬ 
ces  that  he  will  ‘  discover  the  following 
deceptions  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
person  in  the  company  will  be  capable 
of  doing  them  immediately  for  their 
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amusement.  First,  to  tell  any  lady  or 
gentleman  the  card  that  they  fix  on, 
without  asking  questions.  Second,  to 
make  a  remarkable  piece  of  money  to  fly 
out  of  any  gentleman’s  hand  into  a  lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief,  at  two  yards’  dis¬ 
tance.  'I'hird,  to  change  four  or  five 
cards  in  any  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  hand 
several  times  into  different  cards. 
Fourth,  to  make  a  fresh  egg  fly  out  of 
any  person’s  pocket  into  a  box  on  the 
table,  and  immediately  to  fly  back  again 
into  the  pocket.’  In  his  latter  days, 
llreslaw  offered  to  teach  sleight-of-hand 
for  a  reasonable  fee  ;  and  finally,  on  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  profession,  he,  in  1784, 
published  a  small  book  exjilanatory  of 
his  conjuring  tricks  and  apparatus. 

.At  this  time  and  a  little  later,  conju¬ 
rers  did  not  in  popular  appreciation  rank 
much  above  the  grade  of  mountebanks. 
They  still  wore  fantastic  dresses,  and 
made  use  of  cockalorum,  hocus-pocus, 
])resto,  begone,  and  other  ridiculous  jar¬ 
gon.  T  he  first  who,  in  giving  a  tinge  of 
science  to  the  art  of  legerdemain,  rose  to 
the  character  of  a  philosophic  conjurer, 
was  Katerfelto,  who  has  been  immortal¬ 
ised  by  the  poet  Cow’per  ; 

K.iterfelto  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Katerfelto  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian 
colonel  of  hussars.  He  had  received  a 
good  education,  but  being  of  an  erratic 
turn,  he  took  to  conjuring.  After  trav¬ 
elling  for  some  years  on  the  continent, 
giving  entertainments  at  diflerent  courts, 
he  appeared  in  London  about  1781. 
With  his  tricks  were  intermingled  ha¬ 
rangues  on  mathematics,  optics,  magnet¬ 
ism,  chemistry,  hydrostatics,  and  other 
sciences.  To  aid  his  mystifications  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  black  cat,  which  w.is  reputed  to 
possess  some  wonderful  qualities,  which 
he  took  care  to  puff  in  the  newspapers. 
'I'he  puff  was  of  course  anonymous. 
Sometimes  it  consisted  of  dreadful  in¬ 
sinuations  against  the  character  of  the 
black  cat,  which  was  represented  as  a 
demon  in  disguise.  Having  wrought  up 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  Kater¬ 
felto  would  come  out  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  per  contra,  denouncing  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  truth  in  speaking  of  himself  and 
his  clever  but  very  innocent  cat.  For 
instance,  he  issued  an  advertisement  as 
follows  :  ‘  Katerfelto  is  sorry  to  find  that 
writers  (that  is  to  say,  his  own  puffs)  in 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  4 


the  newspapers  have  several  times,  and 
particularly  within  the  last  fortnight,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  and  his  black  cat  are 
devils.  On  the  contrary,  Katerfelto  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
moral  and  divine  philosopher,  a  teacher 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ; 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  black  cat 
bears  any  resemblance  to  devils,  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  print-shops ;  and 
assures  the  nobility  and  public  that  the 
idea  of  him  and  his  black  cat  being 
devils  arises  merely  from  the  astonishing 
performances  of  Katerfelto  and  his  said 
cat,  which  both  in  the  days’  and  nights’ 
exhibition  are  such  as  to  induce  all  the 
spectators  to  believe  them  both  to  be 
devils  indeed  ! — the  black  cat  appearing 
in  one  instant  with  a  tail,  and  the  next 
without  any,  and  which  has  occasioned 
many  thousand  pounds  to  be  lost  in 
wagers  on  this  incomprehensible  sub¬ 
ject.’ 

Philip  Astley,  noted  for  his  equestrian 
amphitheatre,  is  said  to  have  begun  life 
as  a  soldier,  in  which  capacity,  when  on 
foreign  service  with  his  regiment,  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  ability  as  a  conjurer  by 
inventing  the  now  famous  gun-trick. 
This  consists  in  pretending  to  fire  a 
pistol  loaded  with  ball,  and  catching  the 
ball  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  trick  is,  that  in  the  first 
place  the  pistol  is  secretly  loaded  only 
w’ith  blank  cartridge.  In  this  harmless 
condition  the  conjurer  slips  into  it  a  tin 
tube,  which  nicely  fits  before  it,  and  then 
ostentatiously  loads  it  with  ball.  Before 
firing,  the  tin  tube  is  dexterously  remov¬ 
ed,  and  when  the  w’eapon  is  fired  no 
harm  ensues ;  by  an  instantaneous  ma¬ 
noeuvre  the  bullet  is  triumphantly  ex¬ 
hibited  as  being  caught  in  the  required 
situation.  It  is  related  that  Astley  in¬ 
vented  the  trick  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood  at  the  duel  of  two  comrades  in  the 
army,  for  one  of  w’hom  he  acted  as 
second.  Succeeding  in  getting  the  other 
man’s  second  to  assent  to  the  ingenious 
device,  the  duellists  fired  at  each  other 
without  effect,  and  the  affair  was  amica¬ 
bly  adjusted.  Very  clever  this.  One 
might,  however,  say  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  iMst  Minstrel : 

But  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part 

Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

Mr.  Frost  mentions  two  instances  ir 
which  the  gun-trick  proved  fatal.  Or 
32 
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was  that  of  a  conjurer  in  Dublin  who 
was  shot  dead  by  the  accidental  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  real  loaded  pistol  for  one 
in  which  the  charge  was  withdrawn. 
The  other  took  place  in  Germany,  at  the 
j)erformance  of  a  conjurer  named  De  Lin- 
sky.  He  set  up  his  wife  to  be  fired  at 
by  six  soldiers,  each  of  whom  was  to  bite 
the  ball  off  his  cartridge  in  charging  his 
gun.  Heedlessly,  one  of  the  soldiers  did 
not  bite  off  the  ball,  and  Madame  De 
Linsky  was  shot  through  the  body.  She 
died  on  the  second  day  after  the  accident. 
The  catastrophe  clouded  the  latter  years 
of  the  unfortunate  conjurer. 

Balsamo,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Cagliostro,  flourished 
as  a  conjurer,  or,  more  properly,  as  an 
impostor,  about  the  year  1780,  but  was 
better  known  on  the  continent  than  in 
England.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
sleight-of-hand,  but  pretended  to  cure 
diseases,  and  to  make  old  people  young 
again.  His  fate  was  unfortunate.  While 
in  Paris,  he  was  confined  for  some  time 
to  the  Bastille,  on  suspicion  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  robbery  of  the  famed 
diamond  necklace  of  Marie  .\ntoinette. 
Getting  out  of  this  scrape,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  on  acount  of  his  conjuring 
operations,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a  magician,  but  died  in  prison  in  1795. 

Some  of  the  tricks  of  Cagliostro  had 
in  them  a  trace  of  science.  He  dealt  in 
optical  illusions  ;  and  although  he  was  a 
regular  charlatan,  one  cannot  but  regret 
the  cruel  way  he  was  treated.  By  two 
.successors,  Coraus  and  Robert — a  couple 
of  Frenchmen — tricks  by  means  of  con¬ 
cave  mirrors  were  brought  to  considera¬ 
ble  perfection.  Performing  in  Paris,  M. 
Robert  declared  he  would  raise  from  the 
dead  any  person  whom  the  company 
.pleased  to  name.  It  was  proposed  that 
he  should  bring  up  the  spirit  of  Marat : 
and  truly  enough  a  phantom  resembling 
■that  hideous  revolutionary  monster  made 
its  appearance,  and  immediately  vanish¬ 
ed.  Effects  of  this  kind,  aided  by  a  sub¬ 
dued  light  and  some  ghastly  parapherna¬ 
lia,  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  lenses, 
concave  mirrors,  and  miniature  likenesses 
.of  the  persons  represented.  In  fact, 
.much  of  the  so-called  manifestations  of 
modem  spiritualism  may  be  explained 
by  optical  illusions,  such  as  were  practis¬ 
ed  by  M.  Robert  and  his  brother-con¬ 
jurers. 


We  cannot,  even  in  the  briefest  way, 
refer  to  the  crowd  of  conjurers  who,  in 
later  times,  have  entertained  and  astonish¬ 
ed  the  public  with  their  tricks.  Only  a 
few  can  be  noticed.  One  of  these  was 
the  well-remembered  .\nderson,  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  who  designated  him¬ 
self  Wizard  of  the  North.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  Scotchman  filling  the  role 
of  a  showman,  an  actor,  or  a  conjurer. 
Rising  from  a  humble  position,  and 
poorly  educated,  Anderson  began  his 
career  as  a  call-boy  in  a  theatre,  and 
with  an  aptitude  for  sleight-of-hand, 
along  with  a  proj^er  amount  of  audacity, 
he  took  up  the  profession  of  a  conjurer, 
beginning  with  entertainments  in  small 
towns  and  working  his  way  up  to  high- 
class  assemblages  in  London  and  else¬ 
where.  He  established  his  popularity  by 
the  neat  and  quiet  way  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed  a  variety  of  new  and  bewildering 
tricks.  In  his  later  days  he  issued  a  kind 
of  memoir  of  his  life,  from  which,  as  we 
suppose,  Mr.  Frost  has  drawn  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident. 

In  the  course  of  a  professional  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  north,  he  visited  I'orres,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  printer,  took  lodg¬ 
ings  for  a  week  at  the  house  of  an  elder¬ 
ly  widow,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
should  pay  half  the  rent  beforehand. 
-Vnderson  made  no  objection,  and  handed 
her  four  half-crowns.  Observing  the 
words  ‘  Great  Wizard  of  the  North  ’  on 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  the  woman  in 
trepidation  asked  who  he  was.  On  being 
told  that  he  was  a  wizard,  she  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  house.  At  this  moment 
the  stage-coach  was  about  to  pass  the 
door  for  Elgin,  where  the  wizard  had  an 
engagement.  As  he  was  hurrying  away, 
the  woman  threw  his  money  on  the  floor, 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  hurting  her¬ 
self  in  the  fall.  Some  persons  rushed  in 
on  hearing  the  fracas,  and  seized  Ander¬ 
son,  to  prevent  his  escape.  Just  .then 
the  coach  drew  up,  and  the  driver  was 
told  that  a  murder  had  been  committed. 

‘  Leaping  down,  and  looking  through  the 
window,  he  recognised  Anderson,  whom 
he  had  seen  several  times  in  Elgin.  The 
coach  started  again ;  and  Anderson,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  in  an  awkward  position, 
as  the  old  lady  gave  no  signs  of  life,  de¬ 
manded  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
at  once.  This  he  was  told  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  there  was  no  magistrate  within 
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seven  miles ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  their  marvellous  tricks  in  Mr.  Frost’s 
was  to  lodge  him  in  the  town  jail  until  entertaining  volume.  The  Chinese  are 


next  day.  To  the  jail  the  conjurer  was 
taken,  therefore,  between  a  couple  of 
constables,  who  were  commendably 
jirompt  in  making  their  appearance. 
'I’he  coach  went  to  Klgin,  where  the  • 
guard  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  news 
of  the  Wizard’s  arrest,  and  going  to  the 
.■\ssembly  Rooms,  told  the  audience,  w’ho 
were  growing  impatient  at  the  conjurer’s 
non-appearance,  that  “  they  might  con¬ 
jure  for  themselves  that  night,  for  there 
would  be  no  Wizard,  as  he  was  where  he 
would  not  get  out  with  all  his  magic  ;  he 
was  in  Forres  jail,  for  murdering  an  old 
woman.”  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
the  crowded  auditory ;  then  a  murmur 
arose,  and  loud  demands  were  made  for 
the  return  of  the  money  paid  at  the  doors. 
'I'his  was  done  ;  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  at  Klgin  that  night  but  the  horrible 
murder  at  Forres.  On  the  following 
morning,  Anderson  was  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  magistrate,  where  the 
widow,  who  had  recovered  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  told  as  much  of  the  tragi¬ 
comical  story  as  she  knew.  'I'he  gentle¬ 
man  who  administered  justice  in  that  re¬ 
mote  district  smiled  at  the  old  lady’s 
narrative,  reproved  the  witnesses  for 
their  hastiness,  and  at  once  discharged 
.Anderson,  with  an  expression  of  regret 
for  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which 
his  detention  had  subjected  him.  The 
news  of  the  denouement  of  the  affair 
reached  Filgin  as  soon  as  Anderson,  for 
whom  it  proved  an  excellent  advertise¬ 
ment,  bringing  crowds  to  the  .Assembly 
Rooms,  and  inducing  him  to  prolong  his 
stay  in  that  town  several  nights  beyond 
the  term  he  had  intended.’ 

.Anderson  deservedly  made  a  fortune 
by  his  performances  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  in  the  United  States  he  discovered 
the  impostures  of  the  Spiritualists  that 
were  driving  people  mad,  and  relentless¬ 
ly  exposed  them  in  his  entertainments. 

‘  I  caused  my  table,’  says  he,  ‘  to  rap  as 
loudly  and  intelligently  as  theirs,  while  I 
hesitated  not  to  reveal  the  nature  and 
modus  opcrandi  of  the  “  spirits”  which 
produced  the  rappings.’  For  this  good 
service  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  society. 
.Anderson  died  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Every  one  knows  that  jugglery  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  by  na¬ 
tives  of  India.  We  have  some  notice  of 


also  clever  at  conjuring,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  sleight-of-hand.  A  few  years  ago 
we  saw  a  Chinese  perform  a  dexterous 
manoeuvre,  which  it  was  painful  to  wit¬ 
ness.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  with  his 
belt  stuck  full  of  table-knives  with  sharp 
points,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Placing  the  boy  against  a  broad  wooden 
plank,  he  began,  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet,  to  throw  knives  at  him ;  causing 
these  sharp  instruments  by  a  particular 
jerk  to  stick  in  the  wood  all  around  the 
boy.  The  feat  was  rapidly  executed, 
but  with  apparent  ease  and  indifference. 
Not  one  of  the  knives  touched  the  boy, 
though  some  of  them  stuck  in  the  board 
very  near  him.  As  they  were  projected 
with  considerable  force,  any  hit  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  reflection  raised 
at  sight  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition, 
was  that  the  man  must  have  spent  half  a 
lifetime  in  training  his  hand  and  eye  for 
the  performance.  Hazlitt,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  has  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  dexterity  of  Indian  jugglers  in  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  number  of  balls  and  catching 
them  successively,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  study  that  must  have  been  ex- 
])ended  in  attaining  such  proficiency. 
Everybody  will  say  that  the  loss  of  time 
in  studies  of  this  nature  is  most  wasteful. 
But  looked  at  broadly  in  relation  to  na¬ 
tural  aptitudes,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  taste  whether  a 
man  shall  spend  seven  years  in  learning 
to  poise  perpendicularly  on  the  point  of 
his  nose  a  tall  stick  with  a  dinner-plate 
pirouetting  on  the  top  of  it,  or  in  quali¬ 
fying  himself  for  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Conjuring,  possibly,  ‘  pays  ’ 
as  w’ell  as  anything  else. 

We  occasionally  see  clever  conjurers 
of  the 'mountebank  order  in  the  by¬ 
streets  of  London — the  police  taking 
care  to  keep  them  out  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  —  but  they  are  far  and 
away  excelled  by  the  conjurers  who 
establish  themselves  for  popular  enter¬ 
tainment  behind  little  tables  in  the 
Champs-Elysees.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  somehow,  conjuring  comes 
natural  to  a  Frenchman.  He  possesses 
the  requisite  amount  of  light-heartedness 
and  loquacity.  In  Paris,  conjurers  are  a 
kind  of  artistes.  They  are  asked  to  at- 
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tend  festive  parties  for  the  general 
amusement.  When  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army,  was 
supreme  in  Paris,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  invited  a  large 
evening-party  to  the  mansion  he  occupied 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  On  considera-  • 
tion,  he  found  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  all  who  were  expected  to  attend. 

‘  Cover  over  the  garden,’  said  a  friend 
whom  he  consulted,*  and  invite  a  conjurer 
to  entertain  the  company.’  The  hint 
was  taken  ;  and  through  the  performan¬ 
ces  of  the  conjurer  in  the  garden,  the 
party  w-ent  off  with  immense  c'clat.  This 
incident  was  related  to  us  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  an  Edinburgh  ad¬ 
vocate,  who  visited  and  wrote  about  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  present  at  the  famous  garden 
par»y  of  *  I.e  (Jrand  Vellington,’  as  the 
Parisians  w’ere  pleased  to  call  him. 

Among  the  later  conjurers  of  note 
there  have  been  several  foreigners,  Ddb- 
ler,  Frikell,  Bosco,  and  Houdin — ordi¬ 
narily  called  Robert-Houdin.  We  happen 
to  have  seen  them  all,  and  in  particular  can 
speak  w'ith  approbation  of  the  elegantly 
adroit  performances  of  Houdin.  This 
clever  Frenchman,  who  spoke  English 
fluently,  travelled  about  with  his  wife, 
who  was  an  accessory  in  his  entertain¬ 
ments.  For  example  he  would  declare 
that  Madame,  while  seated  blindfold  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  would  describe 
any  small  article  that  was  handed  to  him. 
Responding  to  his  request,  one  of  the 
spectators  would  hand  him  a  brooch, 
another  a  ring,  a  third  a  pencil-case,  and 
so  on.  Every  article  was  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  to  all  appearance  by  the  blind¬ 
folded  lady,  which  caused  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  wonder ;  but  in  reality  she  never 
spoke  at  all.  She  only  moved  her  lips ; 
while  the  husband,  holding  and  looking 
at  the  article  in  his  hand,  by  means  of 
ventriloquism  caused  thP  words  to  come 
apparently  from  her  mouth.  The  trick 
was  exceedingly  well  performed. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Houdin 
visited  Algiers,  and  there  astonished  the 
native  Arabs  with  his  performance  of  the 
gun-trick,  which  he  did  in  a  way  some¬ 
what  peculiar.  At  one  of  his  entertain¬ 
ments  an  old  Arab  admitted  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  doubtless  a  great  magician,  but 
he  should  prefer  to  use  one  of  his  own 
pistols.  Houdin  said  this  might  be  done 


next  day,  after  he  had  invoked  the 
powers  to  assist  him.  It  was  a  severe 
trial  of  skill,  for  there  was  some  danger 
in  dealing  with  a  wary  and  suspicious 
barbarian.  Next  day,  the  exploit  came 
off.  Houdin  only  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  load  the  pistol,  the 
Arab  handing  him  a  leaden  bullet  from 
a  saucerful  from  which  to  make  his 
choice.  This  was  agreed  to.  Houdin, 
as  every  one  thought,  dropped  the  leaden 
bullet  into  the  pistol ;  but  instead  of 
doing  "SO,  he  dropped  a  previously  pre¬ 
pared  sham  bullet,  which  dissolved  into 
dust  on  being  fired.  *  Now,’  said  the 
conjurer  to  the  Arab,  *  take  the  ])istol, 
and  fire  at  me,  and  I  will  catch  the  bullet 
in  my  mouth.’  The  pistol  was  fired  ; 
and  to  the  profound  amazement  of  the 
crowd  of  .Arabs,  Houdin  took  a  leaden 
bullet  out  of  his  mouth,  which  all  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  bullet  that  had  been 
selected  from  the  saucerful.  'I'o  still 
further  astonish  the  company,  Houdin 
declared  that  by  loading  with  another 
leaden  ball  he  would  bring  blood  out  of 
a  stone  wall.  All  were  eager  to  see  this 
wonderful  feat.  It  was  performed  in  a 
way  differing  little  from  what  had  already 
taken  place.  Instead  of  dropping  a  real 
ball  into  the  pistol,  Houdin  used  a  sham 
bullet  filled  with  a  red  liquid,  which  dis¬ 
solved  on  striking  the  wall.  Wonder 
tremendous !  We  believe  that  Anderson 
in  his  gun-tricks  wa.s  similarly  in  the 
habit  of  substituting  light  composition 
balls  for  real  bullets,  and  was  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  sleight- 
of-hand. 

The  latest  and  most  surprising  piece 
of  Natural  Magic  has  been  what  is 
usually  called  Pepper’s  Ghost,  though  it 
was  exhibited  years  previously,  in  Paris, 
by  the  French  conjurer  Robin.  I'he 
thing,  however,  is  so  simple  and  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  we  cannot  doubt  it  had  been 
employed  —  i)erhaps  imperfectly  —  ages 
ago  in  the  conjuring  repertory.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  a  very  ordinary 
phenomenon.  A  fire  burning  in  a  room 
is  at  a  certain  angle  reflected  in  the  glass 
of  the  window.  Passing  through  the 
glass,  the  rays  are  refracted  or  bent 
aside,  and  the  image  of  the  fire  is  seen 
blazing  on  a  bush  or  other  object  out¬ 
side.  Such  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
so-called  Pepper’s  Ghost  is  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  wonder  to  an  assemblage  of  people. 
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Shrouding  the  lights,  to  give  the  required 
dimness,  a  glass  screen  is  lowered  in 
front  of  the  stage,  on  which  the  ghost  is 
to  appear;  the  ghost  being  nothing  more 
than  the  reflection  of  a  person  perform¬ 
ing  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators  — 
probably  at  a  point  in  front  of  the  glass, 
or  even  under  the  stage.  'I’he  recent 
manufacture  of  large  sheets  of  plate-glass 
has  immensely  facilitated  the  trick.  .Xs 
none  of  the  spectators,  on  account  of  the 


crepuscular  light,  can  see  the  glass,  the 
simulation  is  complete.  A  ghost  seems 
to  be  walking  about  the  stage,  which  the 
actors  affect  to  see  or  to  grasp,  of  course 
without  effect,  and  the  marvel  is  to  all 
appearance  incomprehensible.  On  the 
like  principle,  is  sometimes  shown  a 
‘  magic  head,’  which  an.swers  questions, 
also  a  variety  of  other  tricks  or  optical 
illusions. — Chambers's  J ournal. 


MODERN  POLITENESS.’ 


Nothing  perhajis  better  illustrates  the 
revolutionizing  influence  of  social  prog¬ 
ress  on  our  customary  ideas  and  habits 
than  the  contrast  between  the  modern 
and  the  ancient  concejition  of  courtesy. 
.\ccording  to  the  latter,  politeness  was 
an  emanation  from  a  noble  and  reveren¬ 
tial  mind,  and  constituted  one  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks.  Even  in  the  simple 
structure  of  society  indicated  by  Homer, 
courtesy  towards  strangers  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  something  to  be  recorded  and  ex¬ 
tolled.  The  deferential  politeness  of 
.Vchilles  when  receiving  the  deputation 
of  chiefs,  and  the  friendly  respect  shown 
by  Alcinous  towards  the  stranger  Ulys¬ 
ses,  are  dwelt  on  as  valuable  and  striking 
qualities  of  these  persons.  So  too  the 
whole  of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  is  inspir¬ 
ed  with  this  idea  of  the  nobility  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  connection  between  external 
politeness  and  indwelling  generosity  of 
mind  was  regarded  as  of  the  closest ;  and 
this  internal  source  of  courteous  manners 
was  the  object  of  continual  praise  ; — 
High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart  of 
courtesy. 

In  contrast  with  this  idea  the  modern 
theory  of  politeness  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  altogether  or  mainly  a  matter  of  rule, 
which  anybody  can  master  provided  only 
he  has  the  requisite  intelligence.  'I'he  mor¬ 
al  as|)ect  of  the  habit  as  springing  from 
a  certain  style  of  character  is  overlooked, 
if  not  explicitly  denied.  The  age  which 
witnesses  the  production  of  shilling  man¬ 
uals  of  etiquette,  by  help  of  which  the 
very  churl  in  feeling  may  qualify  himself 
in  an  hour  or  two  for  polite  society,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  succeeded  pretty 
fairly  in  eliminating  the  internal  and 
moral  factor  from  the  connotation  of  the 
term  “  polite.”  We  may  characterize 


this  change  in  the  view  of  courtesy  as 
the  substitution  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
rule  for  the  play  of  a  refined  emotion. 
Not  but  that  in  former  times  courtesy 
was  aided  by  well-defined  laws.  Primi¬ 
tive  societies  had  their  well-understood 
duties  of  courtesy,  and  chivalry  had  its 
elaborate  code  of  obligations.  Only 
these  rules  were  never  regarded  as  self- 
sufficing,  but  were  simply  a  guide  to 
those  whose  native  gentleness  of  mind 
prompted  them  to  acts  of  politeness.  In 
modern  society,  however,  compliance 
with  a  rule  is  commonly  viewed  as  the 
whole  of  politeness,  which  is  thus  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  definite  external  art. 

A  complete  study  of  the  influences 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
revolution  of  ideas  would  probably  in¬ 
volve  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  processes  of  social  de¬ 
velopment.  The  first  reflection  which 
presents  itself  perhaps  is  that  the  art  of 
politeness,  like  every  other  branch  of  so¬ 
cial  practice,  had  to  be  gradually  con¬ 
structed  from  the  example  and  teaching 
of  many  persons.  The  modern  rules  of 
politeness  really  represent  a  slow  accu¬ 
mulation  of  knowledge,  which  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  tentative  practices  of 
large  numbers  of  people.  In  simpler 
and  ruder  states  of  society  a  man  was 
thrown  to  a  large  extent  on  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  guide  to  courtesy,  just  because 
there  w'as  not  a  sufficient  consensus  of 
opinioi)  as  to  what  constitutes  true  polite¬ 
ness.  Nowadays,  on  the  contrary,  the 
experiences  of  many  generations  have 
combined  to  form  a  body  of  well-defined 
rules  of  courtesy.  What  has  been  prac 
tised  by  the  best  sort  of  persons  or  those 
commanding  most  influence,  and  has  be¬ 
come  approved  by  the  many  because  of 
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its  utility  or  its  grace,  gradually  solidifies 
into  a  rule.  Thus  i>oliteness,  like  every 
other  uniform  practice,  say  that  of  dress¬ 
ing,  could  only  become  a  well-defined  art 
with  its  general  rules  when  society,  or 
some  portion  of  it,  had  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  share  of  common  knowledge,  the 
fruit  of  many  compared  experiences. 

But,  again,  politeness  is  not  only  an 
art  which  had  to  be  gradually  learnt,  but 
also  a  duty  which  required  a  certain  state 
of  social  sentiment  for  its  enforcement. 
Courtesy  and  good  manners  belong  to 
the  less  essential  region  of  morality. 
Society  has  to  dispense  with  them  as 
common  habits  until  it  has  settled  the 
graver  and  more  urgent  matters  of  social 
security.  They  are  the  ornamental  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  moral  code  which  society 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  till  it  had 
first  possessed  itself  of  the  essentials  of 
this  code.  Now  the  inclusion  of  any 
previously  spontaneous  practice  in  the 
realm  of  duty  clearly  serves  to  mechanize 
it.  For,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  substitution 
of  an  artificial  for  an  instinctive  motive. 
When  courtesy  was  not  yet  thus  legaliz¬ 
ed,  men  were  gentle  in  their  manners 
from  a  love  of  gentleness,  from  a  fine 
sense  of  its  worth  and  beauty.  But  now 
that  politeness  has  been  largely  reduced 
to  an  obligatory  rule  enforced  by  the 
sanction  of  social  ostracism,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  demand  made  on  these 
spontaneous  sentiments.  A  man  who 
now  cares  to  retain  a  place  in  good  so¬ 
ciety  will  pretty  certainly  be  well  behav¬ 
ed,  however  little  natural  inclination  he 
may  have  towards  the  observances  of 
courtesy.  Secondly,  this  transformation 
of  politeness  into  a  moral  obligation  has 
necessarily  been  accompanied  with  the 
compression  and  rigid  limitation  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  Whatever  is  to  be  enforced  as  a 
part  of  morality  must  be  simple  and 
easily  apprehended,  and,  moreover,  must 
not  be  too  onerous ;  and  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  require  of  the  miscellaneous 
group  which  constitutes  a  community  or 
a  social  grade  that  amount  of  punctilious 
attention  and  formal  deference  of  man¬ 
ners  which  the  reverential  feelings  of  an 
individual  member  of  it  might  prompt, 
and  which  even  a  code  of  honor  self- 
imposed  by  a  band  of  enthusiasts  might 
exact.  Thus  the  inclusion  of  good 
manners  among  social  duties  has  had  the 
effect  of  marring  the  beauty  of  the  art. 


by  cutting  off  its  most  generous  mani¬ 
festations.  The  exquisite  delicacy  of 
knightly  worship  can  find  no  place  in  a 
system  of  rules  to  be  uniformly  enforced 
by  general  opinion.  The  noble  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  chivalry  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  social  legislation.  There  is  a  third 
influence,  too,  which  serves  to  account  for 
the  rapid  petrification  of  the  sentiments 
of  courtesy  in  the  shape  of  rigid  rules. 
Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  politeness  as 
of  equal  value  for  primitive  and  for  ad¬ 
vanced  societies,  though  its  general  ac¬ 
quisition  and  its  enforcement  had  to  be 
postponed  to  a  comparatively  late  stage 
of  development.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
with  social  development  the  occasions  for 
politeness  multiply  very  rapidly.  While 
civilization  does  away  with  the  need  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  really 
beneficent  offices  of  chivalry,  it  ex¬ 
tends  very  widely  the  scope  of  the 
lighter  acts  of  courtesy.  In  modern  so¬ 
ciety  a  man  forms  many  more  connexions, 
meets  many  more  strangers,  is  thrown 
more  frequently  into  a  passing  contact 
with  others,  than  in  the  simpler  societies 
of  the  past.  The  mere  fact  of  our  i)res- 
ent  rapid  means  of  locomotion  has  im¬ 
measurably  enlarged  the  province  of 
])oliteness.  It  is  therefore  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  for  people  to  know 
how  to  behave  towards  strangers,  and  to 
have  a  definite  set  of  rules  to  guide  them 
amid  these  rapidly  recurring  relations. 
It  is  also  of  greater  and  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  society  to  enforce  such  a  set  of 
rules,  if  it  aims  at  imposing  a  certain 
style  of  behavior  in  these  relations. 

Yet,  while  there  is  this  unmistakable 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  complete 
reduction  of  good  manners  to  a  system  of 
rather  obvious  rules,  the  admirer  of  in¬ 
dwelling  courtesy  need  not  fear  that  this 
tendency  will  ever  be  fully  realized. 
However  large  a  part  of  the  domain  ol 
politeness  may  be  systematized,  there 
will  always  remain  much  more  which  is 
unsusceptible  of  formulation  in  general 
rules  ;  and  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  social  development,  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  ensure  the  cultivation  of 
this  outlying  region.  The  vulgar  mind 
will  no  doubt  easily  content  itself  with  a 
fulfilment  of  the  clearly  i)rescribed  rules 
of  politeness;  but  the  truly  gentle  nature 
will  feel  that  these  cover  but  a  small 
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part  of  the  ground.  We  are  far  from 
undervaluing  the  advantage  of  definite 
rules,  even  where  the  prompting  senti¬ 
ment  exists.  The  very  intensity  of  the 
wish  to  be  courteous  may  render  one 
ridiculous  unless  there  be  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  rather  timid  lady  who  has 
to  entertain  a  somewhat  formidable 
visitor  may  easily  make  a  slip  through 
the  very  agitation  of  her  good  feeling. 
One  great  advantage  of  rules  of  polite¬ 
ness,  es])ecially  in  the  rapid  movements 
of  modem  life,  is  to  save  us  from  the 
perplexities  into  which  our  polite  senti¬ 
ments  themselves  would  frequently  throw 
us.  but,  while  admitting  this,  we  may 
contend  that,  of  all  duties,  courtesy  is 
the  one  least  susceptible  of  exact  defini¬ 
tion  ;  what  is  respectful,  what  is  most 
grateful  to  the  object  of  our  attention, 
varies  indefinitely  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  the  temperament  and 
tastes  of  the  person  who  is  to  jjrofit  by 
our  politeness.  For  example,  an  amount 
of  attention  which  would  be  almost  pain¬ 
ful  to  a  retiring  lyoung  woman  may  be 
very  acceptable  to  others  of  a  more  ex¬ 
acting  temper.  Nothing  but  really  kind 
feeling  and  a  quick  desire  to  please  can 
ever  dictate  all  the  fine  details  of  gentle 
manners.  'I’he  genuinely  courteous  man 
will  always  be  distinguished  by  many 
signs  from  the  man  who  is  coarse  and 
rude  in  feeling,  but  who  manages  just  to 
execute  the  externals  of  etiquette. 

Many  people  are  probably  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  genuine  courtesy  in¬ 
volves  an  indwelling  sentiment.  They 
fancy  that  kind  feeling  must  prompt  its 
subjects  to  a  ludicrous  excess  of  polite¬ 
ness.  but  this  simply  means  that  kind 
impulses  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
qualities — namely,  by  a  fine  sense  of  the 
seemly  and  the  ludicrous,  and  a  certain 
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intellectual  quickness  of  mind.  Without 
these  a  very  kindly  disposed  person  will 
no  doubt  frequently  err.  A  young  man 
who  accidentally  brushes  against  a  young 
woman  in  the  dense  crowd  of  a  skating 
rink,  and  makes  a  profuse  apology,  is  . 
perhaps  something  more  than  polite.  On 
the  other  hand,  kind  feeling  must  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  intellectual  qualities.  The  lady 
of  fine  tact  who  quickly  perceives  the 
sort  of  treatment  best  suited  to  her  in¬ 
dividual  visitors,  knows  with  whom  to 
place  them  at  dinner,  and  how  to  modu¬ 
late  the  key  of  her  conversation  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  to  another,  may  not  be  a 
whit  kinder  at  heart  than  the  hostess  who 
takes  great  pains  to  entertain,  but  always 
manages,  through  a  certain  awkwardness, 
to  sjioil  the  result.  That  is  to  say,  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  cannot  dispense  with  dis¬ 
criminating  insight.  Yet  the  kindness  is 
as  essential  in  the  case  of  the  skilful  as 
in  that  of  the  awkward  lady.  The  verj- 
tact  by  which  the  former  quickly  reads 
individual  minds,  interpreting  ^their  re¬ 
quirements,  involves  a  lively  sympathetic 
interest  in  others.  The  difference  is 
that  the  estimable  feeling  exists  not  as  a 
disturbing  emotional  excitement,  but  as 
a  calm,  controlling  motive.  It  is  the 
absence  or  repression  of  this  interest 
which  makes  Englishmen  seem  impolite, 
especially  when  travelling  abroad.  A 
Frenchman’s  politeness  is  no  doubt  in 
jiart  a  fulfilment  of  well-apprehended 
rules,  but  much  of  it  springs  directly 
from  a  respectful  interest  in  strangers,  a 
survival  perhaps  of  that  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  an  unfamiliar  human  pres¬ 
ence  which  was  a  striking  characteristic 
of  antiquity,  and  which  appears  to  have 
most  completely  disappeared  among 
modern  English-speaking  nations.  — 
Saturday  Rti'iew. 
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THE  CHILD-VIOLINIST, 
nv  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Hk  had  played  for  his  lordship’s  levee, 

He  had  played  for  her  ladyship’s  whim. 
Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy. 

And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 
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.\nd  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie, 

And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright. 

And  they  said — too  late — “  He  is  weary  ! 

He  shall  rest  for,  at  least,  To-night !  ” 

But  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waking. 

As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room, 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  cord  breaking, 

A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

Twas  a  string  of  his  violoncello, 

.\nd  they  heard  him  stir  in  his  bed  : — 

“  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow. 

Kind  God ! — ”  was  the  last  that  he  said. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 


DR.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 


The  portrait  of- this  eminent  scholar 
and  divine  which  embellishes  our  present 
number  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  a 
more  elevated  Christian  theology,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Biblical  exegesis.  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  sketch  of  his  life  we  are 
indebted  to  the  new  American  Cyclof>ce,iia  : 

“  Philip  Schaff  was  born  at  Chur, 
Switzerland,  January  ist,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin,  at  the  last  of  which  he 
was  graduated  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Licentiate  of  Divinity  in  1841.  He  then 
traveled  as  a  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian 
nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  1841-2,  and  returning  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  commenced  as  a  lecturer  on  theology. 
In  October,  1843,  the  synod  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Church  assembled  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  invited  him  to  become  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.; 
and  having  been  ordained  at  Ell^rfeld, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  On 
the  ground  of  some  supposed  unsound 
views  expressed  in  a  work  published  at 
Berlin  before  his  call  to  America,  and  also 
in  his  inaugural  at  Mercersburg,  the 
•  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  him  ; 
but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by  the 
synod  assembled  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1845. 
Since  that  time  he  has  labored  at  Mercers¬ 
burg,  teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in 
connection  first  with  Dr.  Nevin,  and  then 
with  Dr.  WolflT,  with  the  interruption  of 
only  one  year,  1854,  which  he  spent  in  a 
Kuro[jean  visit,  lecturing  on  America  in 
Berlin  and  other  places,  and  representing 
the  German  churches  of  America  at  the 


German  Church  Diet  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  before  the  Swiss  Pastoral  Con¬ 
ference  in  Basel.  He  received  from  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  1854,  the  degree 
of  D.D. 

“  He  has  published  in  German  ‘  The 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (Halle, 
1841);  on  ‘James  and  the  Brothers  of 
Jesus’  (Berlin,  1842);  ‘The  Principle  of 
Protestantism,'  German  and  English 
(Chambersburg,  1845);  ‘History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church’  (Mercersburg,  1851), 
Leipsic,  1854,  translated  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Seamans,  New- York 
and  Edinburgh,  1853 — translated  also  into 
Dutch  and  French ;  ‘  German  Hymn- 
Book  ’  (Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1859^; 
and  in  English,  ‘What  is  Church  His¬ 
tory?  A  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  His¬ 
torical  Development  ’  (Pliiladelphia,  1846); 
‘St.  Augustine:  His  Life  and  Labors’ 
(New-York,  1853;  German,  Berlin,  1854); 
‘  America :  Its  Political,  Social,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Character  ’ — lectures  delivered  by 
request  at  Berlin  in  1854  and  translated 
into  English  in  1855;  ‘Germany:  Its 
Universities  and  Divines  ’  (Philadelphia, 
1857) ;  ‘  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries’  (New- 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1858);  ‘The  Moral 
Character  of  Christ  a  Proof  of  His  Di¬ 
vinity  ’  (i860) ;  and ‘  A  Catechism  for  Sun¬ 
day-Schools  ’  (1861),  besides  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  American  and  foreign  peri¬ 
odicals.  Dr.  Schaff  also  published  the 
Kirchenfreundf  a  theological  monthly  for 
the  German  churches  of  America,  from 
1848  to  1853,  and  has  been  co-editor  of 
the  Mercersburg  Rei'iew  since  1857.” 
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Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  Per¬ 
taining  TO  Darwinism.  B)’  Professor  Asa 
Gray.  New- York  :  D.  AppUlon  Co. 

The  thirteen  papers  contained  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  were  written  by  Professor  Gray  at  various 
intervals  and  on  various  occasions  during  the 
past  sixteen  years,  the  first  being  a  review  of 
Darwin's  “  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection,"  which  appeared  in  i860, 
and  the  last  an  essay  on  “  Evolutionary  Tele- 
ology,"  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological  . 
order,  have  been  changed  in  no  respect  from 
their  original  form,  and  may  be  said  to  por¬ 
tray  the  successive  phases  under  which  Dar¬ 
winism  has  presented  itself  to  working  natu¬ 
ralists,  and  the  cumulative  effect  with  which 
it  has  forced  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  only  just 
'to  Professor  Gray  to  say  that  he  appreciated 
the  plausibility  and  significance  of  the  theory 
from  the  veiy  beginning,  and  gave  it  a  quali¬ 
fied  adhesion,  and  that  he  has  not  been  driven 
gradually  and  reluctantly  to  modify  his  philo¬ 
sophy  and  faith  until  they  could  coalesce  with 
the  strange  and  apparently  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trine.  In  his  very  first  review  of  the  “Origin 
of  Species”  he  touched  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  theological  and  ethical  bearings  of  the 
theory,  and  propounded  precisely  the  same 
view  that  he  elaborates  in  his  latest  essay  on 
“  Evolutionary  Teleology” — namely,  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  is  by  no  means  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  theistic  conception  of  the  origin 
and  government  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  rightly  considers  that  one  of  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  of  interest  possessed  by  the  essays  is 
that  they  show  “  how  these  increasingly  preva¬ 
lent  views  and  their  tendencies  are  regarded 
by  one  who  is  scientifically,  and  in  his  own 
fashion,  a  Darwinian,  philosophically  a  con¬ 
vinced  theist,  and  religiously  an  acceptor  of 
the  ‘creed  commonly  called  the  Nicene,’  as 
the  exponent  of  the  Christian  faith." 

Instructive  as  it  is,  however,  to  see  how  a 
'  Christian  believer  reconciles  his  faith  with 
modern  science,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
feature  which  renders  the  collection  valuable. 
Very  few  writers  possess  such  skill  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gray  in  interpreting  science  to  the 
multitude,  and  his  exposition  of  the  rationale 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  his  recensus  of 
the  cardinal  facts  and  observations  upon  which 
it  is  based  arc  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  we 
have  seen,  and  much  more  intelligible  than 
most.  There  is  no  book  from  which  the  non- 
scientific  reader  can  obtain  a  clearer  or  more 
precise  idea  of  the  real  scope  and  meaning  of 
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the  theory  of  natural  selection,  of  the  vast  range 
of  phenomena  which  it  explains  and  of  the 
residue  with  which  it  appears  to  conflict,  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  must  modify  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  point  at  which  those  who  have 
given  it  a  materialistic  twist  have  departed 
from  the  solid  facts  of  science  and  entered  the 
realm  of  speculation.  Moreover,  there  are 
few  books  dealing  exclusively  with  scientific 
topics  which  furnish  easier  or  more  agreeable 
reading. 

The  Pilot  and  His  Wife.  A  Norse  Love 

Story.  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Ole  Bull.  Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  dr*  Co. 

This  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  work 
of  genius.  It  differs  as  widely  as  possible 
from  the  minute  social  photographs  of  Thack¬ 
eray  or  the  elaborate  "studies”  of  George 
Eliot,  and  it  is  totally  destitute  of  humor  ;  but 
within  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  to  which 
the  author  confines  himself,  apparently  from 
choice,  he  works  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  story  is  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  it 
could  well  be,  and  its  general  course  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  given 
out  of  its  chronological  order  ;  yet  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  culminates  fittingly  in  a  striking  though 
perfectly  natural  denouement.  Without  being 
a  “  psychological  novel,”  in  the  hackneyed 
sense  of  that  phrase,  “  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife” 
is  valuable  rather  as  a  study  of  character  than 
as  a  narrative  of  incidents  or  as  a  picture  of 
society.  Enough  details  are  given  of  the 
modes  of  life,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  re¬ 
mote  Norwegian  fisher-folk  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  local  coloring,  and  these  details  have  a 
quaint  and  curious  charm  ;  but  it  is  on  the 
characters  and  relations  of  Salve  and  Elizabeth 
that  the  chief  interest  is  concentrated,  and 
these  are  delineated  with  genuine  poetic  in¬ 
sight  and  dramatic  force.  The  stages  by  which 
the  subtle  form  of  jealousy  that  afflicts  Salve 
like  a  moral  gangrene  gradually  eats  out  near 
ly  all  that  is  good  in  his  perilously-balanced 
nature,  is  depicted  with  a  truly  wonderful  del¬ 
icacy  and  precision  ;  and  Elizabeth,  the  sweet- 
tempered  and  patiently  enduring  but  morally 
brave  wife  and  mother,  is  a  creation  whom 
any  poet  might  be  proud  to  claim. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  close  our 
notice  by  saying  that  in  the  medium  of  Mrs. 
Ole  Bull’s  translation  the  merits  of  the  story 
are  seen  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  The 
translation  is  neither  graceful  nor  vigorous, 
nor  even  correct — the  niceties  of  either  tongue 
being  apparently  about  equally  unfamiliar  to 
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Mrs.  Bull.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  version  will  speedily  be  made,  and 
also  that  translations  of  Lie’s  other  works  will 
ere  long  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  Echo  Ci.ub  and  Other  Literary  Di¬ 
versions.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston  :  J. 
R.  Osgood  (Sr*  Co. 

Were  it  not  that  it  would  seem  ill-natured 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  B.iyard 
Taylor  exhibits  his  powers  to  better  advantage 
when  parodying  the  manner  of  other  poets 
than  when  singing  in  his  own  proper  voice. 
Nearly  all  the  imitations  in  this  little  volume 
are  exceedingly  clever,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  respect  (except  as  being  avowed  imi¬ 
tations)  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  the  origi¬ 
nals  that  have  suggested  them.  The  bur¬ 
lesques  of  Bret  Harte,  John  Hay,  and  Joaquin 
Miller,  for  instance,  are  quite  as  eccentric  in 
subject,  as  humorous  in  conception,  and  as 
quaint  and  pointed  in  expression  as  any  of 
the  bona  fide  productions  of  those  poets  ;  and 
the  travesties  of  Swinburne,  Keats,  Longfel¬ 
low,  I.,owell,  Whittier,  and  Browning  have  the 
true  twang  and  flavor.  It  should  be  said,  too, 
that  in  every  case  the  imitation  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  general  modes  of  thought 
and  methods  of  treatment  of  an  author,  and 
not  a  mere  paraphrase  of  particular  poems. 
Parody  at  its  best  can  exhibit  but  the  mech¬ 
anism  and  external  vesture  of  poetry,  and  can 
never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  poetry  itself ;  but 
Mr.  Taylor  may  certainly  claim  to  have  attain¬ 
ed  exceptional  excellence  in  a  species  of  lite¬ 
rary  gymnastics  which  requires  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  delicate  distinctions,  great  versatility 
of  thought,  and  remarkable  skill  in  the  art  of 
versification. 

The  verses  are  embedded  in  a  sort  of  quad¬ 
rilateral  dialogue,  in  which  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  authors  selected 
for  imitation  are  expounded  and  discussed. 
These  comments  exhibit  wide  reading  and 
some  critical  acumen ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  could 
hardly  be  more  fearful  of  “  wounding  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  others”  if  he  were  a  Brooklyn¬ 
ite  and  a  lawyer. 

History  of  the  Intellectual  Development 

OF  Europe.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 

LL.D.  Revised  Edition.  New  York  :  //ar- 

per  iSr*  Bros. 

As  Dr.  Draper  has  given  no  indication  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  revision  of  his 
work,  they  could  only  be  discovered  by  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  origin¬ 
al  edition  ;  and  as  we  have  not  had  time  to  do 
this  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  in 
general  terms  that  in  its  new,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient  form  (two  volumes,  twelve¬ 


mo)  the  work  should  secure  a  still  wider 
circle  of  readers.  “The  History  of  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  Development  of  Europe,”  though  un¬ 
questionably  open  to  criticism  on  many 
grounds,  has  fully  entitled  itself  to  rank 
among  those  works  which  stimulate  and  in¬ 
fluence  even  if  they  do  not  guide  the  thought 
of  the  generation  in  which  they  arc  produced. 
During  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  first  publication,  it  has  not  only 
secured  an  almost  unprecedented  popularity 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  but,  as  the 
author  remarks  with  justifiable  complacency, 
has  been  translated  into  every  civilized  lan¬ 
guage  of  Europe.  We  doubt  if  the  author’s 
conclusions,  ,or  even  his  main  thesis,  will 
ever  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  true  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history  ;  but  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  know  of  no  book  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  arouse  that  ardent  curiosity  which  is  the 
essential  clement  of  all  intellectual  progress. 

The  present  edition  is  issued  in  two  port¬ 
able  and  conveniently-sized  volumes,  hand¬ 
somely-printed  from  new  type,  and  though  in¬ 
expensive,  sufficiently  tasteful  in  appearance 
for  any  library  shelf. 

Giannetto.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majcndie. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  Co. 

“  Giannetto”  is  the  story  of  an  It.alian  fisher- 
boy  who,  dumb  from  his  birth  and  passionate¬ 
ly  rebellious  against  the  infliction,  after  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  destruction  by  a  storm  at  sea 
suddenly  recovered  his  voice  by  what  his  fel¬ 
low  townsmen,  and  he  himself,  apparently, 
believed  to  have  been  a  compact  with  the 
Evil  One.  He  subsequently  became  a  great 
singer ;  but,  as  with  Mephistopheles  of  the 
legend,  his  success  or  the  conditions  of  it 
poisoned  the  fountains  of  his  nature,  and  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  a  morose,  bitter,  reckless, 
and  unbelieving  man.  At  the  last,  when  the 
fate  of  a  madman  or  a  suicide  seemed  im¬ 
pending  over  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  un¬ 
tiring  self-devotion  of  a  priest,  who  from  the 
very  first  had  given  himself  with  the  ardor  of 
a  devotee  to  this  one  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  summary  that  the 
story  is  rather  melodramatic,  and  not  without 
a  tinge  of  the  quasi-supcrnatural ;  but  it  is 
told  with  remarkable  skill  and  power,  with 
real  insight  into  character,  and  with  an  unfail¬ 
ing  command  of  the  springs  of  pathos  and  of 
sympathy.  The  pictures  of  Italian  scenery 
and  of  certain  aspects  of  Italian  life  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vivid  and  pleasing ;  and  we  may  say 
that  “  Giannetto”  only  misses  being  a  first- 
rate  novel  by  being  constructed  on  too  con¬ 
fined  a  scale  and  with  too  slight  a  range  of  in¬ 
terest. 
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Mr.  Murray  promises  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Oarwin,  “  The  Results  of  Cross  and  Self-Fer¬ 
tilization  in  the  V^egctable  Kingdom.” 

The  P'ronch  Academy  has  selected  as  the 
subject  for  the  competition  for  the  prize  of 
Eloquence  in  1S78,  a  “  Eulogy  on  liuffon,” 
and  for  that  of  Poctrj-,  a  “  Eulogy  on  Andr£ 
Chtnier.” 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Oriental  scholars  who  have  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  “Sacred  Kooks  of  the  East,” 
edited  by  Prof.  Max  MUller:  Dr.  KUhler,  Mr. 
Burnell,  Prof.  Cowell,  Prof.  Eggeling,  Dr. 
Jolly,  Prof.  Kielhorn,  Dr.  Legge,  Prof.  Pischel, 
Rajendralal  Mitra,  Prof.  Thibaut,  Mr.  West. 

Lord  Eumonu  Fitzmaurice  will  print,  in 
his  new  volume  of  his  life  of  his  grandfather, 
which  is  to  appear  in  October,  a  map  of  North 
.\merica,  showing  the  partition  of  that  Con¬ 
tinent  between  England,  Spain,  and  the 
I'nifed  States,  proposed  by  France  in  17S2, 
and  rejected  by  the  United  States. 

A  SOMBRE  anniversary  is  this  year  to  be 
celebrated  by  Antwerp — that  of  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  the  city  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1576.  The  Council  have  offered  a 
prize  of  loou  francs  for  the  best  history  of  this 
event,  to  be  written  in  Flemish,  and  in  a 
manner  which  may  interest  and  attract  the 
people. 

Sweden  has  just  lost  her  cherished  poet 
and  historian,  G.  II.  Mellin.  His  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1829,  with  his  youthful  essay  “The 
Flower  of  Kinnekulle.”  His  historical  works 
exceed  thirty  in  number.  Of  these  (most  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  various 
European  languages)  the  best  known  are  the 
“  History  of  the  Scandinavian  Countries”  and 
“The  Wars  and  Revolutions  of  Our  Own 
Days.”  Mellin  died  at  Schonen. 

The  Athenu'um  has  much  pleasure  in  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  copy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
1679,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  Lamb, 
and  which  was  sold  the  other  day  at  the  sale 
of  Colonel  Cunningham's  books,  has  been 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the 
identical  copy  which  was  used  by  Lamb  in 
making  his  selections  for  the  “  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Dramatic  Poets,”  with  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  extracts  and  MS.  corrections  in 
his  handwriting. 

Last  month,  says  the  Augsburger  Allgtmdne 
Ztitung,  an  exhibition  of  Schiller’s  relics  was 
opened  in  a  room  in  the  Johanneum  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  Variogs  articles  belonging  to  Schiller 
and  his  nearest  relations,  family  portraits, 


water-color  drawings  by  his  sister  Christo- 
phine,  etc.,  are  among  the  objects  shown. 
There  are  twenty-three  autograph  letters  of 
Schiller’s:  the  first,  dated  September  i,  1782, 
a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  WUrtemberg  and 
Teck  ;  the  last,  a  letter  addressed  by  the  poet 
to  his  sister  Louise,  and  dated  March  27, 1S03. 
In  it  he  complains  of  his  failing  health. 

The  Russian  Government  recoils  from  no 
measure  for  rendering  the  language  of  Great 
Russia  universal  throughout  the  empire. 
Russian  has  been  forced  recently  upon  the 
Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  upon  the 
Poles,  and  now  the  turn  of  the  Little  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  Ruthenians,  has  come.  An  Ukase, 
published  recently,  prohibits  the  publication 
or  importation  of  books  printed  in  the  dialect 
of  Little  Russia,  songs  in  the  native  dialect 
must  no  longer  be  published  with  music,  and 
theatrical  performances  or  lectures  in  it  are 
interdicted.  An  exception  is  made  in  favor 
of  historical  documents,  but  this  also  only 
subject  to  restrictions  as  regards  spelling  and 
type.  This  Ukase  has  naturally  given  much 
offence  to  the  fourteen  millions  of  Little 
Russians. 

On  the  cover  of  his  last  volume,  “  Apr^s 
I’Exil,”  which  has  just  been  published,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  announces  the  issue  of  “  La  L6- 
gende  des  Si^cles,  nouvelle  s6rie,”  in  two 
vols.,  and  “  L’Art  d'etre  Grand-P^re,”  in  one 
vol.  Among  the  other  works  which  are  to 
follow,  we  may  mention  “  Le  Theatre  en 
Liberty  an  historical  drama,  “  Torquema- 
da  another  drama,  “  Les  Jumeaux,”  which 
is  the  history  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  ; 
a  modern  drama,  entitled  “  Mangeront-ils  ?”  ; 
a  comedy,  “  La  Grand’  M6re  and  a  poem, 
“  La  Fin  de  Satan.”  M.  V'ictor  Hugo  will 
probably  complete  a  second  part  of  “Ouatre- 
vingt-treize.”  He  said  last  winter,  “  Should 
I  never  write  another  word,  twelve  volumes 
of  my  unpublished  works  could  still  be  issued 
from  the  press.” 

An  attempt  some  time  ago  was  made,  says 
the  Globe,  by  a  few  gentlemen  to  start  an  il¬ 
lustrated  newspaper  for  the  Chinese,  who,  it 
appears,  are  very  partial  to  foreign  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  idea  was  certainly  a  good  one,  as 
it  would  tend  to  give  the  Celestials  some  idea 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreigners. 
The  natives  of  China,  leaving  out  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  know  very  little 
about  foreigners  ;  and  such  a  paper,  if  brought 
out  at  a  moderate  price,  would  do  much  good. 
The  scheme  has  met  with  universal  approval 
and  sympathy  from  every  one  connected  with 
the  far  East,  as  such  a  paper  might,  in  course 
of  time,  spread  its  circulation  throughout  not 
only  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  the  Cochin 
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Chinese  States,  Japan,  .md  probably  the  Co¬ 
rea,  which  has  at  last  been  opened  out  to 
the  world  through  the  energy  and  diplomacy 
of  Japan. 

Howkver  interesting  a  Greek  Aldine  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  a  bibliophile,  scholars  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  their 
being  enabled  to  read  the  ancient  expositors 
of  Aristotle  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  philology.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Berlin  Academy  has  under¬ 
taken  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of 
these  commentators,  from  Alexander  down¬ 
wards  ;  and  that  a  committee  of  superintend¬ 
ence  has  been  already  appointed,  consisting 
of  Bonitz,  Mommsen,  Zeller,  and  Vahlen. 
Each  work  will  be  entrusted  to  a  separate 
editor;  to  secure  uniformity,  however,  the 
whole  series  will  be  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Adolf  Torstrick,  of  Bremen,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  “  De  Anima.”  Dr. 
Torstrick  is  himself  preparing  an  edition  of 
Simplicius  on  the  “  Physics"  for  the  series. 
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A  Firei'Roof  Dress. — The  faculty  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  water  for  a  greater  or  less 
period  of  time,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by 
mankind  ever  since  the  existence  of  the  cle¬ 
ment  itself,  seems  likely  to  be  extended  to 
fire,  in  the  event  of  a  fire-proof  dress,  the 
invention  of  a  Swedish  officer.  Captain  Ahl- 
strom,  and  which  has  come  triumphant  out  of 
every  trial,  proving  ultimately  successful.  At 
a  recent  experiment  in  Silesia,  four  heaps, 
consisting  of  logs  of  wood,  were  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  well  covered  with  shav¬ 
ings  and  saturated  with  petroleum.  They 
were  then  set  light  to,  and  speedily  became  a 
mass  of  flames.  Into  this  fiery  furnace,  the 
glowing  heat  of  which  kept  the  spectators  at 
a  respectful  distance,  stepped  Capt.  Ahlstrom, 
clad  in  his  fire-proof  dress.  He  moved  freely 
about  in  the  restricted  space — some  four  feet 
square,  formed  by  the  heaps,  leaning  from 
time  to  time  quite  unconcernedly  against  the 
blazing  piles,  and,  finally  taking  his  seat 
upon  one  of  the  heaps,  glowing  with  intense 
heat,  he  reclined  there  with  as  much  non¬ 
chalance  as  though  it  had  been  a  sofa.  He 
remained  thirty  minutes  in  the  flames  without 
suffering  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  heat. 
Next  day  an  experiment  was  made  In  the 
Hohenzollern  mine,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  apparatus  would  avail  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion  of  firedamp  or  any 
analogous  accident.  The  principal  of  the 
g>’mnasium,  who  volunteered  to  test  it  per¬ 
sonally,  descended  into  a  space  which  had 


been  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mine  and 
filled  with  gas,  and  remained  there  for  twenty 
minutes  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  poisonous  atmos¬ 
phere.  Captain  Ahlstrom  has  sold  his  inven¬ 
tion  to  Prussia  for  50,000  marks. 

Voices  of  Animals. — .\n  interesting  work 
which  lately  appeared  at  Freiburg,  by  Prof. 
Landois,  on  the  “  Voices  of  Animals,”  affords 
additional  evidence  of  the  universality  of 
vocal  sounds  among  the  lower  forms  of  ani¬ 
mals,  including  the  Mollusca.  The  author 
considers  it  as  beyond  all  question  that  ants 
possess  a  vocal  speech,  inappreciable  by 
human  ears,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
exercise  those  higher  mental  faculties  to 
which  they  owe  the  development  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  social  organization  which  they  exhibit 
in  their  communities.  Professor  Landois’ 
work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  microscopical 
and  other  drawings  of  his  own,  and  forms  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  natural  history 
literature. 

Action  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  in  Disease. — 
Buchheim  finds  that  cod-liver  oil  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
fatty  glycerides,  free  fatty  acids  —  oleic, 
stearic,  and  palmitic — the  quantities  of  which 
vary  in  the  different  kinds  of  oil,  but  amount 
in  the  clear  variety  to  about  five  percent  ;  and 
no  biliary  matters  arc  present  in  the  oil.  Its 
value, according  to  Buchheim,  depends  on  the 
presence  of  the  free  fatty  acids,  since  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  fats  is  preceded,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  by  their  disintegration  into 
glycerine  and  fatty  acids  ;  and  as  the  latter  arc 
introduced  in  cod-Iivcr  oil  in  their  free  con¬ 
dition,  and  thus  easily  unite  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  juices  to  form  soluble  and 
easily  absorbed  soaps  and  combinations,  a 
part  of  the  digestive  work  is  spared,  which  is 
of  importance  for  weak  persons  with  deficient 
power  of  producing  the  gastric  juices. 

Governmental  -Assistance  to  Science. — 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  Prime  Minister,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the 
following  effect:  “The  government  are  con¬ 
tinually  appealed  to  for  assistance  in  carrying 
on  scientific  inquiries  and  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  schemes  thus  presented.  Would 
the  Royal  Society  undertake  to  distribute  a 
thousand  pounds,  if  voted  by  parliament, 
among  applicants  who  might  be  considered 
deserving  of  assistance?"  The  Royal  Society 
undertook  the  offered  trust  ;  and  thus  origin¬ 
ated  the  Government  Grant  Fund,  which, 
voted  annually  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  administered  by  a  numerous  Committee 
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of  the  Society  with  habitual  painstaking,  has 
aided  in  the  increase  of  “natural  knowledge,” 
in  tedious  and  difTicult  investigations,  and  in 
bringing  the  results  before  the  world.  Reports 
of  the  expenditure,  with  particulars  of  the 
sums  allotted,  are  published  in  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  blue-books,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  These  Reports  make  it  clear 
that  the  Society  use  no  part  of  the  money  for 
their  own  purposes,  nor  in  payment  of  salaries  , 
but  that  all  is  spent  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  There  was  one  year  in  which  they 
declined  to  receive  the  one  thousand  pounds, 
the  applications  for  aid  having  been  too  few 
and  unimportant.  To  this  annual  grant  it  is 
now  proposed  to  add  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  five  years,  in  pursuance  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  recent  Science  Com¬ 
mission,  in  order  to  fulfil  what  some  people 
regard  as  a  duty  that  government  owes  to 
science.  It  will  also  be  a  more  or  less 
instructive  experiment  on  the  **  endowment 
of  research  ”  question.  Five  years  will  suffice 
to  show  whether  there  are  anywhere  in  the 
realm  mute  inglorious  Herschels,  or  Daltons, 
or  Faradays,  who  by  a  touch  of  gold  are  to  be 
stimulated  into  scientific  activity.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  government  are  not  to  hand 
over  the  four  thousand  pounds,  but  are  to 
make  allotments  therefrom  under  the  advice 
of  the  Royal  Society, 

Thk  Nationai.ity  ok  CorERNicL's. — The 
Schlesische  Presse  gives  an  account  of  some 
recent  researches  made  by  the  Bolognese 
historian.  Carlo  Mal.agola,  with  reference  to 
the  nationality  of  Copernicus.  He  has  come 
upon  the  almost  complete  series  of  the  “Acts” 
of  the  Natio  Germanica  of  the  University  of 
Bologna.  It  seems  that  the  name  of  “  Nicolas 
Kopernikus”  was  first  inscribed  in  the 
Bologna  registers  in  the  autumn  of  1496,  as  a 
student  of  the  canon  law,  belonging  to  the 
“German  Nation”  in  the  University,  to  which 
also  his  uncle,  WatzelrOde,  had  belonged, 
who  was  a  student  at  the  same  University 
from  1470  to  1473.  In  1498  his  brother, 
Andreas,  came  to  Bologna,  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  jus  eanonicum.  Two 
years  later,  both  brothers  went  to  Rome, 
leaving  lk>logna  without  taking  any  degree. 
Nicholas  Copernicus  did  not  become  Doctor 
until  1507,  after  his  second  return  from  Italy. 
The  stay  of  Copernicus  in  Padua,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  of  his  name  in  the  Album  Polonorunt, 
says  Malagola,  arc  a  mere  tale,  of  which  not  a 
word  is  true.  He  has  discovered  the  names 
of  the  teachers  of  the  astronomer.  He 
studied  mathematics  under  Scipionc  del  Ferro, 
the  Greek  language  under  Urico  Cadro,  and 
.'Astronomy  under  Domenico  Maria  Novara. 


Egyptian  Sculpture. — A  valuable  relic  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  has  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Karnac.  A  sandstone  chest  has 
been  unearthed  containing  a  green  basalt 
figure  of  a  hippopotamus,  beautifully  carved 
and  polished,  and  standing  about  3  feet  high. 
Hieroglyphic  writings  on  the  chest  show  the 
carving  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Psammetic 
I.,  and  to  be  contemporary  with  the  green 
basalt  heifer  in  the  Boulac  Museum  at  Cairo, 
hitherto  considered  the  finest  carving  extant. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  is  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  perfect  specimen. 

Writing  on  Glass  with  Ink. — A  useful  in¬ 
vention  has  been  communicated  to  the  Soci6t6 
Industriellc  du  Nord  by  a  M.  Tergucm,  the 
object  being  to  write  permanently  on  glass 
with  common  ink.  The  surface  to  be  written 
on  is  heated  over  glass  with  a  spirit  lamp 
until  vapor  of  water  ceases  to  condense 
upon  it,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  transparent 
varnish  of  alcohol,  mastic,  and  sandaric,  dis¬ 
solved  by  heating  in  a  stoppered  flask.  When 
the  varnish  hardens,  the  glass  will  take  ink 
for  writing  or  sketching,  and  it  is  then  var¬ 
nished  with  any  ordinary  transparent  non¬ 
alcoholic  varnish.  The  use  of  such  an  in¬ 
vention  in  obviating  the  necessity  for  paper 
labels  is  obvious,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
for  ordinary  magic-lantern  slides  the  invention 
would  'be  readily  applicable.  Whether  it 
might  be  made  subservient  to  the  decoration 
of  glass  with  artistic  designs  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  most  likely  it  will  be  found  of  use 
in  this  way. 

Gases  Contained  in  Meteorites. — Prof. 
Wright,  of  Yale  College,  has  continued  his 
investigations  on  the  gases  given  off  by 
meteorites  at  low  pressures  and  moderately 
high  temperatures,  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  meteors  and  comets.  He  has 
now  examined  a  number  of  meteorites,  both 
of  the  iron  and  stony  class,  and  finds  this 
marked  distinction  between  them,  namely — 
that  the  stony  meteorites  give  off  a  much 
larger  volume  of  gas  at  low  temperatures, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbon 
dioxide,  there  being  only  a  trace  of  carbon 
monoxide  ;  while  in  the  iron  meteorites  the 
carbonic  dioxide  given  off  is  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  much  less 
than  the  volume  of  carbon  monoxide.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  given  off  is  at  the  same 
time  verj'  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
stony  meteorites,  for  which  it  is  very  small  at 
a  temperature  below  red  heat,  though  it 
increases  greatly  in  amount  as  the  temperature 
rises.  Prof.  Wright  concludes  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  such  volumes  of  carbonic  dioxide 
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may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  stony 
meteorites,  and  that  its  relation  to  the  theory 
of  comets  and  their  trains  is  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Artificial  Respiration.  —  Dr.  Woillez, 
physician  to  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  has  in¬ 
vented  an  improved  method  of  producing  ar¬ 
tificial  respiration.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  zinc  or  iron  cylinder,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  an  adult ;  it  is  permanently 
closed  at  one  end,  while  a  diaphragm  fits  into 
the  other  around  the  patient's  neck,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air.  A 
patient  being  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  the 
diaphragm  filled,  a  small  but  powerful  bel¬ 
lows  “  aspires”  the  air,  and  the  patient’s  chest 
expands,  the  normal  movements  of  the  chest 
taking  place  as  in  the  natural  condition.  By 
means  of  a  pane  of  glass  and ‘a  rod,  all  the 
mov'ements  are  easily  recorded.  From  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Dr.  Woillez,  he  finds  that 
from  12  to  14  litres  of  air  can  be  introduced 
every  minute  into  the  respiratory  organs,  so 
that  the  new  spirophor  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  and  others 
engaged  in  restoring  the  drowned,  or  those  in 
danger  of  death  from  asphyxia. 

Direct  Proof  of  Evolution. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Nature,  taking  for  his  text  Mr. 
Huxley's  suggestion  that  “  the  sole  direct  and 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  method  whereby 
living  things  have  become  what  they  are  is  to 
be  sought  among  fossil  remains,”  shows  that 
important  work  in  that  direction  has  been' 
lately  done  by  three  Continental  scientists. 
M.  Paul,  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Survey, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Neumayer  of  Vienna, 
a  distinguished  pala:ontoiogist,  have  recently 
discovered  most  interesting  proofs  of  the 
origin  of  new  forms  by  descent  in  a  large 
accumulation  of  lake  and  lagoon  deposits  of 
the  latest  tertiary,  which  extends  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  The  beds 
are  about  2000  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
upper  fresh-water  series,  by  far  the  thickest 
portion,  contains  a  number  of  well-marked 
zones  of  molluscan  life.  The  existing  genus 
Paludina  is  in  great  profusion,  and  about  forty 
forms  have  been  distinguished  which  clearly 
illustrate  the  mode  of  derivation  of  the  newer 
from  the  older  types.  Intermediate  links  be¬ 
tween  forms  so  differentiated  as  to  have  been 
placed  in  different  genera  by  competent  natu¬ 
ralists  have  been  found,  and  these  differing 
forms  have  been  thus  traced  to  a  common 
ancestr}'.  Uniformity  of  physical  conditions 
during  an  immense  period  renders  these  vast 
lake  deposits  very  favorable  for  such  investi¬ 
gations  ;  but  Dr.  E.  Mojsisovics  has  also,  ob¬ 
serves  Iron,  in  a  recent  monograph  shown 


very  clearly  the  relations  of  the  molluscan 
forms  of  the  Alpine  trias  to  their  ancestral 
types  in  the  mesozoic  and  palaeozoic  strata. 
This  is' a  comparatively  new  department  of 
observation,  but  from  the  interest  now  taken 
in  the  question  of  evolution  it  will  doubtless 
be  more  and  more  worked  out. 

The  Waves  AS  a  Motive  Power. — Mr.  B. 
Tower,  who  some  time  since  described  his 
method  to  an  English  audience,  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  on  in  furtherance  of  his 
discovery.  His  machine  consists  in  principle 
of  a  weight  supported  on  a  spring,  so  that  it 
can  oscillate  on  the  spring  through  a  consider¬ 
able  range  in  a  vertical  line.  The  scale  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently  the  natural  period 
of  oscillation  of  the  weight,  can  be  varied  at 
will.  When  it  is  so  adjusted  that  it  syn¬ 
chronizes  with  the  waves,  the  oscillations 
become  very  violent,  and  a  large  amount  of 
power  can  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
practice,  the  springs  consist  of  highly  com¬ 
pressed  air  pressing  on  the  rims  of  hydro¬ 
pneumatic  cylinders,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  vessel  containing  the  compressed 
air  forms  the  moving  weight.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  referred  to  Mr.  Tower  exhibited  a  design 
of  a  machine  for  working  an  auxiliary  pro¬ 
peller  of  a  sailing  ship  of  1800  tons  displace 
ment.  The  moving  weight  in  this  case  is  200 
tons,  and  he  showed  by  calculation  that  it 
would  give  about  30  horse-power  in  the  long 
swell  met  with  in  the  tropical  calms,  2f)0 
horse-power  in  average  ocean  waves,  and 
more  than  600  horse-power  in  a  heavy  head 
sea.  The  space  occupied  by  the  machine 
compares  favorably  with  a  steam-engine  of 
the  same  power.  He  also  exhibited  a  model 
of  the  machine,  which  recently,  in  a  moderate 
sea,  had  yielded  power  at  the  rate  of  horse¬ 
power  per  ton  of  moving  weight. 
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The  Color  and  Fragra.nce  of  Flowers. 
— The  chemical  transformation  in  the  bodies 
of  living  plants,  by  which  the  most  manifold 
and  brilliant  colors  are  produced,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  see  a  tlower  pass 
through  the  entire  scale  of  red,  from  the  soft¬ 
est  pink  to  the  darkest  purple-brown  ;  but 
can  give  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  process.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  greatly  influences  the  co¬ 
lor  of  living  plants,  and  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  in  most  cases,  its  total  exclusion  is 
equivalent  to  the  absence  of  every  color  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  produces  white  leaves  and 
blossoms.  However,  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
without  exception,  as  many  roots,  the  roots  of 
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alcanna,  for  instance,  although  buried  in  the 
soil  and  completely  secluded  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  possess  a  strong  and  vivid  color.  We 
can  explain  neither  the  rule  nor  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that,  as  far  as 
lifeless  matter  is  concerned,  mineral  or  ve¬ 
getable  colors  are  weakened,  and  gradually 
destroyed,  rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  action 
of  the  light.  Our  ignorance  in  this  respect 
restricts  our  influence  upon  the  coloration  of 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  a  very  modest  and 
merely  empirical  one.  A  mere  chance  has  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the  infusion  of  sulphates 
of  iron  into  the  soil  darkens  the  hue  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  which  contain  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  tannin  ;  and  the  gardeners  have  profit¬ 
ed  by  this  discovery  for  the  culture  of  the  hor- 
tensia.  Hut  these  examples  are  rare  ;  and  as 
yet,  we  must  renounce  all  claim  to  the  control 
and  influence  of  the  natural  course  of  things 
in  this  field.  We  may  be  able  to  change  the 
color  of  a  plant  or  flower,  by  transferring  it 
into  another  soil,  but  we  are  never  sure  of  the 
result,  and  can  not  give  any  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  fragrance  of  a  flower  is  like¬ 
wise  produced  by  chemical  action,  which  hith¬ 
erto  has  escaped  our  closest  investigations  ; 
we  see  the  result ;  we  sec  that  a  dower,  like 
the  bee  which  transforms  pollen  into  honey 
and  wax,  fabricates  volatile  oils  out  of  air, 
water,  and  light ;  but  the  chemical  process  it¬ 
self  is  a  complete  mystery  to  us.  We  only 
know  that  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  these  oils,  is  the  cause  of  the 
stronger  or  weaker  odor  of  the  dower.  The 
mode  of  their  formation  is  a  good  example  of 
the  unlimited  variability  and  manifold  variety 
of  vegetation’s  chemical  powers.  Many  plants 
do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a 
certain  volatile  oil  in  their  blossom  or  dowers, 
but  produce,  at  the  same  time,  various  kinds 
of  oils  in  their  different  parts.  The  orange 
tree,  for  instance,  produces  volatile  oils  in  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  the  rind  of  its  fruit.  A 
close  investigation  convinces  us  that  these  dif¬ 
fer,  not  only  in  their  smell  and  taste,  but  also 
in  their  weight,  density,  and  other  ph3’sical  and 
chemical  qualities  ;  that,  in  short,  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  and  independent  substances  which  can 
not  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  same 
plant  must  therefore  possess  three  different 
organisms,  by  which  it  generates  three  entire¬ 
ly  different  substances  out  of  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients.  What  chemical  laboratory,  be  it  ever 
so  well  furnished,  and  skilfully  managed,  can 
boast  of  results  in  any  respect  so  wonderful  ? 
.\nd  when  will  the  time  come  when  we  may 
surprise  even  these  mysteries  of  nature’s  slow 
and  patient,  but  mighty  working,  perceive 
their  results,  explain  their  causes,  and — if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  our  own  appliances — repeat  and  re- 
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new  the  wonders  of  the  Creation? — Professor 
August  Vogel  in  the  International  Keviesv. 

A  Polynesian  Fairy  Tale. — In  Rarotonga, 
at  the  pretty  village  of  Aorrangi,  is  the  small 
fountain  of  Vaitipi.  On  the  night  after  full 
moon,  a  woman  and  a  man  of  dazzling  white 
complexion  rose  up  out  of  the  crystal  water. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  asleep,  they  came  up  from  the 
shades  to  steal  taro,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  All  these  good  things  they  took 
back  to  nether-world  to  devour  raw.  Little 
did  the  fairies  think  that  they  had  been  seen 
by  mortals,  and  that  a  plan  was  being  devised 
to  catch  them.  A  large  scoop-net  of  strong 
cinet  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  constant 
watch  set  at  the  fountain  by  night.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  they  again 
came  up,  and  as  usual  went  off  to  pillage  the 
plantations.  The  great  net  was  now  carefully 
outspread  at  the  bottom  of  the  fountain,  and 
then  they  gave  chase  to  the  fair  beings  from 
spirit-world.  The  fairy  girl  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  fountain,  and  dived  down.  She  was 
at  once  caught  in  the  net,  and  carried  off  in 
triumph.  But  in  replacing  the  net  after  the 
struggle,  a  small  space  remained  uncovered  ; 
through  this  tiny  aperture  the  male  fairy  con¬ 
trived  to  escape.  The  lovely  captive  became 
the  cherished  wife  of  the  chief  Ati,  who  now 
carefully  filled  up  the  fountain  with  great  stones 
lest  his  fairy  spouse  should  return  to  nether¬ 
world.  Thej- lived  very  happily  together.  She 
was  known  all  over  Rarotonga  as  the  “  peerless 
one  (Tapairu)  of  Ati.”  She  got  reconciled  to 
the  ways  of  mortals,  and  grew  content  with 
her  novel  position.  In  the  course  of  time  she 
became  pregnant,  and  when  the  period  of  her 
delivery  had  come,  she  said  to  her  husband, 
“  Perform  on  me  the  Cxsarean  operation,  and 
then  bury  my  dead  body.  But  cherish  tenderly 
our  child.”  Ati  refused  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  but  allowed  Nature  to  take  her 
course,  so  that  the  fairy  became  the  living 
mother  of  a  fair  boy.  When  at  length  the 
child  had  become  strong,  the  mother  one  day 
wept  bitterl}'  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
She  told  him  that  it  was  grief  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  mothers  in  the  shades  upon  the 
birth  of  the  first-born.  Would  he  consent  to 
her  return  thither  in  order  that  so  cruel  a  cus¬ 
tom  should  be  put  an  end  to !  Ati  should 
accompany  her.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and 
accordingly  the  great  stones  were  dragged  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  gums  were  now  collected,  and  the 
fairy  carefully  besmeared  the  entire  person  of 
Ati,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  descent  to  the  lower 
world.  Holding  firmly  the  hand  of  her  human 
husband,  the  fairy  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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fountain,  and  nearly  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  invisible  world.  But  Ati  was  so  dread¬ 
fully  exhausted,  that  out  of  pity  for  him  she 
returned.  Five  times  was  this  process  re¬ 
peated — in  vain  !  The  fair  one  from  spirit- 
land  wept  because  her  husband  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  her  ;  for  only  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  immortals  can  enter.  Sor¬ 
rowfully  embracing  each  other,  the  “  peerless 
one”  said,  “  I  alone  will  go  to  spirit-world  to 
teach  what  I  have  learned  from  you.”  At  this 
she  again  dived  down  into  the  clear  waters, 
and  was  never  again  seen  on  earth.  Ati  went 
sorrowfully  back  to  his  old  habitation ;  and 
thenceforth  their  boy  was  called  “  Ati-ve’e” 
— Ati  the  forsaken,  in  memory  of  his  lost  fairj’ 
mother.  He  was  surpassingly  fair,  like  his 
mother  from  spirit-land;  but  strangely  enough, 
his  descendants  are  dark,  like  ordinary  mor¬ 
tals.  It  is  to  this  lovely  fairy  woman  the  old 
song  of  the  Ati  clan  alludes: — 

She  has  descended  a^in  to  spirit-world  ! 

Men  praised  the  divine  being  first  seen  by  Ati  at  the 
fountain. 

But  his  heart  is  now  filled  w-ith  grief. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  common  name  “Ta- 
pairu” — peerless  one,  in  memory  of  their  fairy 
ancestress. — Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South 
Paeific. 

Chinese  Funeral  Notices. — On  the  death 
of  a  parent,  it  is  customary  in  China,  at  any 
rate  with  persons  above  a  certain  rank  in  the 
social  scale,  to  forward  to  all  friends  and 
acquaintances,  however  slight,  a  formal  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  fact,  written  in  mourning  ink, 
and  on  mourning  paper  of  portentous  dimen¬ 
sions.  On  the  present  occasion  this  docu¬ 
ment  (in  which,  be  it  observed,  the  family 
name  of  the  parties,  Shen,  is  omitted)  ran  as 
follows  : — “  Be  it  known  that  the  unfilial  Pao- 
chdn,  who,  on  account  of  his  manifold  and 
grievous  crimes,  was  worthy  of  sudden  death 
has  not  died,  and  that,  instead,  the  calamity 
has  fallen  upon  his  worthy  father,  upon  whom 
the  reigning  Emperor  of  the  Ta-Ching  (lit. 
great,  pure)  dynasty  has  conferred  the  first 
order  of  rank  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  in 
the  Imperial  Body  Guard,  and  the  governor 
ship  of  the  province  of  Kiangse.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign,  styled  Tao-Kuang, 
at  the  competition  of  the  literati,  he  gained 
the  rank  of  Chii  jSn  (that  is,  M.A.)  The 
writer’s  father,  Tan-lin,  fell  sick  on  the  ninth 
day  of  this  moon,  and  lingered  in  great  pain 
until  the  twelfth,  when  he  passed  away.  He 
was  born  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  moon,  of  the  fifty-second  year  of 
the  reign  styled  Chien-Lung,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  somewhat  over  "eighty-four  years  old. 
Immediately  he  expired  the  family  went  into 


mourning,  and  now,  alas !  have  sorrowfully  to 
communicate  with  you.  We  have  chosen  the 
i8th,  19th,  and  20th  for  the  return  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  card  [that. is,  will  then  receive 
visits  of  condolence.]  No  funeral  presents 
can  be  received,  The  writer  and  his  brother 
are  kneeling  with  forehead  in  the  dust,  weep¬ 
ing  tears  of  blood.  The  sons  of  the  writer 
and  his  brother,  nine  in  number, are  kneeling 
with  downcast  faces,  weeping  tears  of  blood. 
The  relatives  and  descendants,  to  the  number 
of  nine,  are  on  their  knees  (before  the  coffin), 
beating  their  heads  upon  the  ground.  [From] 
the  residence  of  the  writer,  named  the  An¬ 
cient  Grotto  of  the  Fairies.” — Chambers's  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  German  Genu  s. — A  German’s  capacity 
of  boring  and  of  being  bored  is  inexhaustible. 
In  the  higher  grade  of  the  imagination  they 
are  encumbered  with  facts  and  observations 
and  commonplaces.  Their  works  are  tedious 
beyond  measure.  In  their  poetiy  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  no  irradiation — no  fire  to  fuse 
and  transmute  it  from  substance  to  spirit. 
“The  German  genius,”  says  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  literature,  “  has  steadiness  with 
honesty,”  while  the  English  has  "  energy  with 
honesty.”  But  steadiness  and  honesty  are 
qualities  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  life 
and  in  certain  forms  of  literature,  have  little 
relation  to  the  imagination,  save  in  a  very  ex¬ 
alted  sense.  The  poetic  imagination  takes 
slight  heed  of  honesty.  It  has  a  higher  office. 
It  fuses  while  it  uses,  and  in  its  glow  of  all 
things 

“  suffer  a  sca-chance 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

It  is  often  absolutely  dishonest  to  real  fact, 
and  only  true  to  ideal  feeling.  Fuel  becomes 
flame  in  its  enthusiastic  embrace.  VV’hat 
steadiness  or  honesty  in  their  common-sense 
is  there  in  such  lines  as  these? 

“  Take,  oh  !  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn: 

And  thoM  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn." 

Literally  this  is  absurd  ;  ideally  it  is  exquisite. 
There  is  no  bane  to  poetry  like  commonplace, 
however  true,  however  honest.  But  such 
graces  as  these  are  never  snatched  by  the 
German  muse,  and  she  wearies  us  with  plati¬ 
tudes  and  propositions.  Even  Goethe  is  so 
determined  to  be  accurate  to  the  fact,  that  in 
writing  his  Alexis  and  Dora  he  stopped  to 
consider  whether  Alexis,  when  he  takes  leave 
of  Dora,  ought  to  put  down  or  take  up  his 
bundle  ;  so  at  least  Eckermann  reports  from 
Goethe’s  own  lips.  This  is  purely  German  in 
its  literalness. — Blackwood. 
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New  Series,  1865  to  1875  Inclusive. 

Twenty-two  Instructive  and  Entertaining-  Volomes. 

Thb  Pnbliaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  he*  e  limited  namlmr  of  the  boond  vcdamee  of  the  Nbi? 
Bbriu,  embraoiiig  the  yeare  since  the  close  of  1864,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention 
of  pabUo  and  private  libraries,  and  of  those  who  already  poesem  the  First  Series  of  the  wotk. 
Tbeae  volnmee  are  of  the  same  general  character  ae  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the  American  Cydopndin  of  foreign  contemporary  thought;  and,  sritb 
the  unparalleled  recent  development  of  Fjigliah  periodical  literature  the  ocoaequent  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  field  of  selection,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  Nbw  Sbsibs  are 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the  many  aspects  of  modem 
thought  than  any  which  have  preceded  them.  There  is  no  subject  in 

ScisQce,  Arl,  Politics,  BoEos-Lottres,  or  Eesoral  Liloramre, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more^or  leas  complete  will  not  be  foumi 
in  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  cyclopmdic  features,  each  number  of  the  ECLECTIC  is 
embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  generally  a  portrait  of  some  distinguished  individual. 

Each  year  contains  12  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  ezpreae,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  whore  the  distance  does 
noA  eaoeed  1,000  miles ;  or  they  will  be  sent  in  exchange  tot  numbers  on  receipt  of  price  of  bind 
iiy,  but  ezpreaaage  most  be  paid  to  this  office. 

TEPtlvlS: 

Library  stylfi,  $7  per  year,  or  $66  per  set ;  Cloth,  $6  per  year,  or  $55  per  set 

BiNiDiisra-. 

Bach  year  of  ECLECTIC  is  boond  in  two  volumeo  of  six  numbers  each,  either  in  half  ontf, 
Ubmiy  style,  or  in  green  doth,  stamped  and  lettered.  The  price  of  binding  is  tS.SO  per  year  hr 
the  former,  and  $1.50  per  year  in  the  latter  style. 

COVERS.  —Cloth  covets  sent  by  mail  oo  receipt  of  60  oeois  per  volume,  or  $1  per  year 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

llonsl  Htreet.,  NowYorlc. 


BOOKS. 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica- 
tionSy  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  p>repaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic, 


THE  VERY  BEST  PLAN 


WHICH  Til  OBTAIN 


Low  Premium,  All  Cash,  Stock  Plan, 

WHICH  HAS  BEEN  THOKOCOHLY  ANI>  SVCCESSKIIELY  TESTED  BY  THE 

I  l/auclfrs  D)if  and  l^ccidcht  |n!ittrattci|  flo., 

I  j  j  ^  j  j 

j  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  - - 

i 

Thr  Work  PUn  forninhro  the  larKcot  amount  of  In^oranro  for  a  jfiwn  auni  of  moiiry.  The  rontrart  l« 

Slain  ami  definite,  withont  romplicariunH,  inyelory,  nr  um-ertainty.  There  la  no  inrreaae  in  the  Preminm.  nor 
cereaM-  in  the  amoant  of  Inauranre.  It  ia  the  moat  aohatantial,  ernmimicai,  and  aatiafactory  to  the  inaured. 
There  are  no  notea.  and  no  intereat  tiMwy  for  the  uae  of  your  own  money.  A  redneed  premium  at  the  outaet  ia 
better  than  uncertain  “  divldenda.”  Tnerefore 

m  THE  TRAVELER^/^ 


New-York  Office,  207  Broadway. 


Boston  Office,  221  Washington  Street. 


K.  M.  JOHMSON,  Manager.  C.  0.  C.  PLUMMER,  General  Agent. 

Agenta  in  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  United  States  and  Canadas. 


Our  Dttk*  hav4  atiaiutd  great  ceJeMty,  and  are  now 
in  we  in  the  leading  cities  this  ooiiWry  and  the  old 
irorid.  Our  Cabinet  Ottire  Secretary  is  tits 
usnsl  ingenious  and  taluabU  Vest  ever  invented. 
Manufactured  by  the  ' 

GiioesD.  orax.  WOOTOIT  DESS  CO.,  Indianapolis,  nd. 

Ak^bcIm. BrMAwBj,  NaT.;  420  RftlBBt  Street,  ThilBAelphiB;  00  WatkiBirtOB  Htreet*  Bouton. 

ItSND  OTAMP  POC  DBOCRIPTIVE  CATALOOCB. 


